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RAWUXSON  S  ANCIENT  MONARCHIES  OF 
THE  EAST.* 

Professor  Rawlinson  has  now  com¬ 
pleted  his  great  literary  task.  It  will 
take  its  place  as  a  standard  work  in 
English  literature, — indeed,  in  the  his¬ 
torical  literature  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
that  new  Europe  which  la  springing  in¬ 
to  gigantic  life  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  the  most  thorough  work 
in  ancient  history  that  has  ever  been 
given  to  the  world.  Owing  to  the  re¬ 
mote  antiquity  of  the  empires  of  which 
it  treats,  the  number  of  works  bearing 
on  the  subject  are  few  in  number,  con¬ 
sidering  the  long  period  in  the  world’s 
history  (nearly  2,000  years),  which  it 
embraces ;  but  never  yet  have  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  history  been  so  patiently  studied 
and  so  carefully  used.  Every  page  of 
Professor  Rawlinson’s  four  volumes  bris¬ 
tles  with  authorities;  every  statement 
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— even  those  relating  to  matters  of  mi¬ 
nor  detail — is  supported  by  a  reference 
to  the  work  or  Avorks  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  In  a  single  sentence  we  some¬ 
times  find  three  or  four  separate  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  authorities  u^kiii  which  its 
various  parts  are  based.  The  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  such  a  mode  of  treatment  is 
enormous.  Tiie  mere  filling-in  of  the 
foot-notes  to  such  a  work  is  a  labor  from 
which  most  men  would  shrink.  It  is 
rare,  indeed,  to  find  an  author  of  Raw¬ 
linson’s  high  historic  power  willing  to 
undertake  the  drudgery  of  making  such 
a  laborious  and  complete  index  to  his 
authorities.  But  it  is  this  very  complete¬ 
ness  and  precision  which  give  to  his  His¬ 
tory  its  most  important  value.  It  is  a 
work  in  every  respect  thorough ;  we  have 
not  to  take  a  single  statement  upon  trust. 
The  author  never  asks  his  readers  to  rely 
upon  his  carefulness  and  judgment ;  he 
gives  his  authorities,  and  shows  us  the 
very  words  or  sentence  from  which  his 
statements  are  derived.  As  an  authority, 
he  virtually  disappears;  he  {»«sents  him¬ 
self  merely  aa  a  medium,  a  reflecting 
mirror,  by  means  of  which  we  see  all  the 
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facts  of  the  case  concentrated, — while, 
if  we  choose,  we  can  examine  each  of 
these  facts  for  ourselves.  Professor  Kaw- 
linson  has  thoroughly  mastered  his  s,ib- 
ject,  and  has  given  to  the  world  a  work 
which  may  possibly  be  supplemented  by 
the  help  of  future  discoveries,  but  which 
can  never  be  supplanted.  Tliis,  of  course, 
is  partly  due  to  the  subject,  but  not  less 
so  to  the  extraordinary  pains  and  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  composed, — as 
well,  it  is  only  just  to  add,  as  to  the  cost¬ 
ly  and  admirable  illustrative  plates  and 
w'ot)d-cnt8  with  which  the  enterpiise  of 
the  publisher  has  crowned  the  labors  of 
the  author. 

All  the  five  ancient  monarchies  whose 
history  is  embraced  in  this  work,  al¬ 
though  some  of  them  spread  their  circle 
of  dominion  fsr  and  wide  over  the  eartlTs 
surface,  had  their  seats  close  to  one  a»i- 
other,  and  within  a  comparatively  small 
area.  The  three  earliest — namely,  the 
Chaldean,  the  Assyrian,  and  the  Ba>,y- 
lonian  (the  latter  being  simply  a  revival 
of  the  first  on  a  grander  scale),  arose  in 
Mesopotamia,  in  the  narrow  valley  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The 
two  later,  the  Median  and  Persian,  had 
their  seats  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Iranian  plateau,  w’hich  immediately  ad¬ 
joined  the  Mesopotamian  valley, — the 
Median  nation  lying  almost  due  east  of 
the  Assyrian,  and  tlie  Persians  holding  a 
similar  position  relatively  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonians.  All  the  royal  cities — indeed, 
the  native  seats  of  those  ancient  monar¬ 
chies — are  included  within  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  little  more  than  700  miles  long  and 
300  broad.  The  northern  comers  of  the 
parallelogram  are  occupied  by  Nineveh, 
the  Assyrian  capital,  and  Agbatana,  the 
earliest  city  founded  by  the  Medes ;  200 
miles  south  of  which  latter  place  lay  the 
new  Agbatana,  the  capital  of  the  Median 
kings,  and  to  some  extent  also  of  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses,  Four  hundred  miles 
south  of  Nineveh  was  Babylon;  and  al¬ 
most  due  east  of  Babylon  was  Susa. 
The  soutliern  comers  of  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  consisted  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
G-ulf,  and  Pasargadie  and  Perscpolls,  ly¬ 
ing  300  miles  due  east  among  the  Iranian 
mountains. 

Separating  these  chief  cities  of  the 
Semitic  and  Aryan  monarchies,  ran  the 
mountain-chain  of  Zagros,  bounding  the 


Mesopotamian  valley  on  the  east,  and 
forming  a  steep  ascent  from  the  valley- 
land  up  to  the  great  Plateau  of  Iran,  the 
average  level  of  which  is  nearly  4,000 
feet  above  that  of  the  adjoining  plains 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  [)arallel 
ridges  of  this  mountain-chain  are  the 
gigantic  staircase  by  which  the  Iranian 
plateau  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  the 
]>lain8  which  adjoin  the  coast ;  and,  al¬ 
though  the  chain  rises  much  above  the 
level  of  the  Iranian  plateau,  its  height, 
on  its  w’estern  side,  is  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  on  its  eastern.  It  was  on  the 
eastern  8lo])e8  of  this  chain,  on  the  nar¬ 
row  strip  fertilized  by  its  inconstant 
streams,  that  the  Medes  dwelt ;  and  it 
was  the  broad  but  lower  ridges  into 
Avhich  the  train  se|»arate8  as  it  turns  east¬ 
wards  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  that  formed  the  home  of  the  Per¬ 
sians.  In  the  great  desert  which  extends 
north-westwards  from  the  foot  of  this 
monntain-chain,  and  in  which  the  streams 
from  the  mountains  are  quickly  lost  in 
the  sands,  no  settled  populatioti  dwelt ; 
but  the  western  portion  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  by  nomadic  tribes  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  who  shifted 
their  tents  and  flocks  from  place  to  place 
according  to  the  seasons  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  finding  new  p.astures. 

^le  clear  history  of  the  Persian  na¬ 
tion  commences  with  Cyrus  the  (ireat ; 
but  the  origint*  of  the  people  extend  far 
back  into  a  period  almost  lost  to  view  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  The  curl  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
Yendulad  show  that  the  Aryan  race — 
at  least  the  Wester?i  Aryans,  of  whom 
the  Medes  and  Persians  became  the  lead¬ 
ing  sections — wandered  about  for  many 
generations  from  place  to  place  over  the 
wide  and  now  almost  desert  region  which 
extends  westwards  from  the  Imaus  moun¬ 
tain-chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Aral  and 
Caspian  Seas.  Starting  from  the  high¬ 
lands,  adjoining  the  source  of  the  Jax- 
artes,  this  peojde  travelled  south wanl 
and  westward  till  they  reached  the  Cas¬ 
pian,  and  then  eastward  again  by  Herat 
into  Afighanistan  ;  at  which  point,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  great  schisni  took  place,  by 
which  one  portion  of  the  race  moved  off 
and  migrated  into  India,  thereafter  be¬ 
coming  the  Eastern  Aryans.  The  re¬ 
maining  portion,  or  Western  Aiyans, 
appear  first  to  have  gathered  themselves 
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in  a  ]»ermancnt  settlement  at  Bactra,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Oxiis;  and  that 
city  is  mentioi\od  in  the  Vendklad  as  a 
place  of  note,  as  a  royal  city  (so  to 
speak),  and  is  stylwl  “Bactra  with  the 
lofty  Banner.”  It  was  apparently  at  this 
very  early  period  that  Zoroaster  arose, 
and  supplanted  hy  a  new  and  higher 
faith  the  old  nature  woi-ship,  or  worship 
of  the  elements,  which  the  Eastern  Ar¬ 
yans  carried  with  them  into  their  new 
home  in  ln<iia,  and  which  is  representisi 
in  all  the  earlier  songs  and  hymns  of  the 
Vedas.  But  their  migrations  were  not 
yet  closed.  While  a  portion  of  the 
Western  Aryans  unquestionably  remain- 
etl  at  Bactra,  the  main  body  gradually 
migrate<l  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Upper 
Oxus  westwards,  into  modern  Persia, — 
a  migration  of  which  no  historical  men¬ 
tion  has  been  preserved ;  and  during 
this  period  they  became  separated  into 
two  distinct  branches,  the  Medes  and 
the  P<‘rsinns.  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  “  Persians”  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  of 
the  Assyrian  kings,  which  begin  to  no¬ 
tice  them  about  the  midtile  of  the  ninth 
century  before  ('hrist ;  at  which  time 
they  were  living  in  south-western  Ar¬ 
menia  (due  north  of  Nineveh,  on  the 
headw^aters  of  the  Tigris),  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Medes,  lint  of  whom  they 
were  apparently  wholly  inde|)endent. 
These  sister-nations  or  peoples  were  not 
in  subjection  to  a  single  head,  but  were 
each  separated  into  several  tribes  or 
clans,  governed  by  petty  chieftains. 
The  two  peoples  next  moved  southwards 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Zagros 
chain, — the  Medes  finally  halting  and 
concfentrating  their  power  at  Agbatana. 
The  Persians  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
van  of  this  southward  migration ;  and 
Mhen  they  reappear  in  the  Assyrian  in¬ 
scriptions,  they  occupy  the  hilly  district 
nort'i-east  of  Susa,  almost  due  east  of 
Babylon  ;  and  in  a  few  generations  more, 
they  finally  closed  their  migrations  by 
settling  in  Persia  Proper, — a  country 
which  nearly  coincided  with  the  modern 
province  of  Pars,  but  extended  further 
east  (to  Kerman),  Carmania  having  been 
an  almost  integral  [lortion  of  ancient 
Persia. 

The  country  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
the  home  of  the  martial  people  which 
ultimately  spread  its  rule  over  the  whole 
of  south-western  Asia,  was  a  mountain¬ 


ous  district,  rather  more  than  200  miles 
broad  and  400  miles  in  length, — occupy¬ 
ing  only  about  one-fiflh  of  modern  Per¬ 
sia,  and  in  area  nearly  equal  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Isles.  The  greater  part  of  the  region 
was  uninhabitable,  consisting  of  bare 
rocks,  rising  into  impassjible  mountains. 
So  steep  and  impassable  are  some  of  the 
))arallel  ridges,  that  the  only  ways  of 
traversing  the  country  in  those  parts  are 
the  terrific  gorges  which  rend  asunder 
the  chain  ;  these  gorges  being  vast  clefts 
extending  for  miles,  and  presenting  so 
many  obstacles  to  the  traveller  that  no¬ 
thing  but  absolute  necessity  wouhl  lead 
men  to  attempt  to  pass  them.  Some  of 
these  narrow  gorges  arc  two  thousand 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  roads  or  p.athways 
are  cut  zigzag  in  the  face  of  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  rocks,  crossing  and  recrossing 
the  torrents  below  in  bridges  of  a  single 
arch,  while  the  mountains  .around  shoot 
up  into  the  sky  in  lofty  needles  of  bare 
rock.  In  its  forms  the  region  is  most 
J)icturc8que,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is 
wholly  w'anting  in  variety  of  color. 
Water  is  scanty:  speaking  generally, 
“the  plains  and  mountains  are  equally 
destitute  of  wood,” — the  country  doubt¬ 
less  being  now  much  less  wooded  than 
in  ancient  times ;  and  “  the  livery  of  the 
land  is  constantly  brown  or  gray.” 
“  When  the  traveller,”  says  Frazer,  “  after 
toiling  over  the  rocky  mountains  that 
separate  the  plains,  looks  down  from 
the  Pass  he  has  won  with  toil  and  diffi¬ 
culty,  upon  the  country  below,  his  eye 
wanders  unchecked  and  unrested  over 
a  uniform  brown  expanse,  losing  itself 
in  the  distance.” 

Such  is  the  general  aspect  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  country.  But  even  in  those 
arid  tracts,  there  is,  for  a  few  weeks 
after  the  spring  rains,  a  time  of  verdure 
and  beauty  ;  and  among  the  narrow  val¬ 
leys  or  glens  which  intersect  the  mass  of 
mountains,  there  are  not  a  few  wooded 
dells  and  green  hill  sides,  which  arc  high¬ 
ly  fertile.  As  usual  in  the  East,  wher¬ 
ever  there  is  water,  vegetation  flourishes. 
The  road  from  Behbehan  to  Shiraz,  says 
Kinnear,  runs  for  sixty  miles  through  a 
district  “  covered  with  wood  and  ver¬ 
dure;”  though  we  should  think,  not  all 
the  year  round.  And  Pottinger  says, 
that  on  the  route  from  Shiraz  to  Kei- 
man,  the  country  consists  of  “  low,  hix- 
u riant  valleys  or  plains,  separated  by 
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ranges  of  low  mountains,  green  to  tlteir 
very  summits  with  beautiful  turf.”  The 
region  as  a  whole  is  but  imperfectly 
known  to  travellers ;  and  even  of  the 
parts  actually  seen  by  them,  the  aspect 
and  character  must  be  very  different  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Unques¬ 
tionably,  one-half  the  country  consists  of 
arid,  uninhabitable  mountains ;  and  of 
the  intersecting  glens,  those  which  are 
lertile  are  too  small  to  support  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  any  account.  The  plains  among 
the  mountains  formed  the  centres  of  the 
old  Persian  population.  Of  these  there 
are  several  which,  like  those  of  Mer- 
dasht  and  Shiraz,  are  exceedingly  pro¬ 
ductive,  even  under  a  very  inefficient 
system  of  cultivation. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  plains  that  the 
Persians  built  their  earliest  capital.  Pa- 
sargadie,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist 
near  Murgh-ab.  This  city  stood  :unid 
mountains  on  a  little  plain,  which  was 
watered  by  small  streams  which  fell  into 
the  river  Pulwar,  a  few’  miles  distant 
from  the  city.  Close  by  is  the  tomb  of 
Cyrus,  still  in  good  preservation.  Thir¬ 
ty  miles  lower  down  the  course  of  this 
river,  where  it  emerges  from  a  mountain 
valley,  and  enters  the  large  plain  of 
Merdasht,  arose  the  second  and  grand¬ 
est  capital  of  the  region,  Persepolis. 
The  plain  of  Merdasht  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  Persia,  being  watered 
alike  by  the  Pulwar  and  by  the  larger 
stream  of  the  Araxes  (now  called  the 
Bendamir),  into  which  the  Pulwar  flows 
about  ten  miles  fn>m  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  adjoining  the  city,  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  platform  upon  which  were  erect¬ 
ed  the  palaces  of  the  Persian  kings, 
with  the  Chel-Minar  and  the  Hall  of  a 
Hundred  Pillars,  the  remains  of  which  ex¬ 
cite  the  admiration  of  modern  travellers. 
Adjoining  the  city  on  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  and  likewise  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  was  the  Nnksh  lloustan, 
or  Rock  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  where 
Darius  Hy8ta.«pis  and  some  other  mon- 
archs  were  buried.  The  city  itself  stood 
on  both  banks  of  the  Pulw’ar,  and  near¬ 
ly  fllled  the  narrow  valley  from  which 
the  river  debouches  into  the  plain.  Two 
canals  for  irrigation,  one  on  each  side, 
here  leave  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
carr.y  its  waters  to  fertilize  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  plain.  Persepolis  was  sur¬ 


rounded  by  a  wall,  and  the  remains  of 
a  j>alace  of  no  great  pretensions  are 
found  among  the  ruins.  The  highway 
appears  to  have  run  between  the  west¬ 
ern  walls  of  the  town  and  the  adjoining 
mountains  ;  and  across  the  narrow  s])ace 
there  stood  one  of  the  defensible  gate¬ 
ways  (Pyla*)  which  the  Persians  were 
in  the  habit  of  erecting  across  their 
highways  in  important  defiles. 

There  were  five  kings  of  Persia  before 
Cyrus  ;  so  that  monarchical  government 
must  have  commenced  among  the  Per¬ 
sians  almost  simultaneously  with  its  es¬ 
tablishment  among  their  neighbors  tlie 
Medes.  Achuimenes  was  the  first  who 
concentrated  the  Persian  tribes  under 
one  head,  thus  supplanting  the  weak 
tribal  system  of  goveinmeut  by  the 
monarchical ;  and  nearly  all  the  subse¬ 
quent  kings  of  Persia  rejoiced  in  claim¬ 
ing  descent  from  him.  The  Persians 
under  their  early  kings,  although  in 
their  domestic  a<l ministration  they  seem 
to  have  maintained  entire  independence, 
rendered  allegiance  to  the  Medes,  who 
were  then  the  stronger  of  the  sister  peo¬ 
ples.  But  there  appears  to  have  been 
little  enmity  and  no  antipathy  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  when  Cyrus  de¬ 
feated  the  Median  king,  and  became  the 
ruler  of  both  countries,  the  Medes  and 
I’crsians  willingly  coalesced,  and  there¬ 
after  they  shared  almost  equally  in  llie 
honors  and  emoluments  of  the  State. 

Cyrus  was  in  the  prime  of  life  when 
he  began  to  reign,  being  in  his  fortieth 
year ;  and  he  possessed  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  the  personal  qualities  which  befit 
the  founder  of  an  empire.  Handsome 
and  robust,  energetic  and  brave,  genial 
and  generous,  he  was  also  sagacious  in 
council  and  possessed  of  great  military 
skill.  Although  when  he  unfurled  the 
flag  of  rebellion,  he  aimed  only  at  es¬ 
tablishing  the  independence  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  he  no  sooner  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  great  monarchy  than  his 
aims  widened  with  his  position.  Two 
great  rival  powers  existed  on  the  west¬ 
ern  frontiers  of  the  ^ledo-Persian  king¬ 
dom.  One  of  these  was  Babylon,  which 
had  risen  into  greater  power  than  ever 
after  the  dow’nfall  of  Nineveh  ;  the  other 
was  the  new  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which 
under  the  able  statesmanship  of  Croe¬ 
sus,  w’.as  rapidly  spreading  itself  over 
Asia  Minor,  and  which  already  reached 
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the  north-western  frontier  of  the  Medo- 
I’ersiaii  kingdom,  tlie  river  Ilalys  being 
the  boundary.  lioth  these  powers  had 
been  on  friendly  terms  w'ilh  the  last 
Me<lian  king  Astyages,  who  had  con¬ 
tracted  matrimoidal  alliances  witlt  them  ; 
and  doubtless  both  were  dis(pneted 
when  they  witnessed  the  fall  of  Asty¬ 
ages  and  the  union  of  the  Median  and 
Persian  nations  under  a  leader  so  able 
and  daring  as  Cyrus.  Cyrus,  on  his 
]iart,  must  have  been  at  least  equally 
apprehensive  of  hostility  from  these 
great  neighboring  powers.  Military  en¬ 
terprise,  however,  was  as  congenial  to 
his  nature  as  it  was  necessary  to  consoli¬ 
date  his  new  power. 

Pabylon  should  naturally  have  been 
the  lirst  object  of  his  attack.  It  was 
close  at  hand — within  a  week’s  march 
from  the  foot  of  the  Persian  mountains. 
Cyrus  could  strike  at  it  suddeidy,  and 
before  there  was  time  for  its  Lydian  al¬ 
lies  to  come  toils  help;  but  he  shrank 
from  the  enterprise.  However  success¬ 
ful  he  might  be  in  the  tield,  its  impreg- 
n.able  walls  would  set  him  at  defiance  ; 
and  the  iiniction  of  a  long  siege  would 
have  been  disheartening  to  troops  which 
had  not  yet  acquired  faith  in  his  leader- 
ship,  ami  would  also  have  attbrded  scope 
for  attacks  and  insurrections  against  him 
in  other  quarters.  Trusting,  therefore, 
to  the  un  warlike  spirit  of  the  Babylonian 
king,  who  w.as  devoting  his  whole  ener¬ 
gies  to  strengthening  the  defences  of  his 
capital,  Cyrus  carried  his  army  away 
north-west,  into  Asia  Minor,  to  encoun¬ 
ter  Crtesus,  who  had  .already  crossed  the 
boundary  stream  of  the  Ilalys,  and  had 
taken  some  towns  in  Cappadocia  which 
owed  allegiance  to  the  Medo-Persian 
monarchy.  A  drawn  battle  ensued  ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
Persians  as  arrested,  and  the  campaign 
closed,  Croesus  retired  to  Sardis,  dispers¬ 
ing  his  army  into  winter-quarters.  No 
sooner  was  this  done,  than  Cyrus  as¬ 
sumed  the  offensive,  rapidly  atlvanced 
against  the  Lydian  capital,  and  after  a 
fierce  battle,  in  which  Crccsos  was  worst¬ 
ed,  the  Lydian  kingdom  was  annexed  as 
a  de|>endency  of  Persia.  Still  leaving 
B.abylon  utnassailed  and  confident  in  its 

f towers  of  defence,  Cyrus  undertook  a 
ong  war,  probably  in  a  succes.sion  of 
campaigns,  against  the  hitherto  indepen¬ 
dent  nations  which  adjoined  the  new 


Persian  kingdom  on  the  east  and  north. 
Marching  round  the  head  of  the  desert, 
by  the  route  subsequently  marked  by  the 
“  Persian  Gates,”  he  conquered  Herat  and 
the  whole  of  Affghanistan.  He  also  car¬ 
ried  his  arms  into  the  v.ast  region  to  the 
north,  conquering  the  whole  country 
north  of  the  Elburz  mountains  and  the 
Ilindoo-Koosh,  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes 
river,  which  pours  its  waters  into  the 
Aral  Sea.  He  even  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tain-range  M'hich  forms  the  watershed 
between  eastern  and  western  Asia,  and 
subjugated  some  of  the  jirovinces  now 
comprised  in  Chinese  Turkistan. 

Having  thus  greatly  incre.ased  his  em¬ 
pire  and  consoli<iated  his  power — having 
removed  all  danger  of  being  attackeil 
either  in  rear  (i,  e.  on  the  north  east)  or 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  having  doubtless 
augmented  his  military  forces  from  the 
population  of  the  conquered  provinces, 
Cyrus  at  length  assumed  the  offensive 
against  the  Babylonian  empire.  He  suc¬ 
cessfully  crossed  the  wide  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Tigris,  and  after  defeating 
the  Babylonians  in  two  pitched  battles, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  So  strong 
were  the  defences  of  the  city,  that  the 
defenders  laughed  to  scorn  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians;  and  the  city  was  so 
well  provisioned,  that  even  the  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  blockade  promised  but  little  suc¬ 
cess,  especially  as  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
was  so  great  that  it  must  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Persians  to  blockade  every 
gale  without  dangerously  weakening 
their  line,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy  could 
sally  out  at  any  jioint  to  assail  them. 

A  daring  stratagem,  most  astutely  con¬ 
ducted,  and  carried  out  with  marvellous 
))recision,  yet  which  after  all  owed  its 
success  to  good  fortune,  at  length  gave 
success  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  caused  a 
vast  can.al  to  be  dug  to  receive  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Euphrates;  he  must  also  have 
prepared  means  for  rapidly  throwing  a 
danf  across  the  broad  rivCr  in  order  to 
turn  it  into  the  new  channel ;  and  on  the 
evening  of  a  high  Babylonian  festival, 
he  suddenly  diverted  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  stealthily  advanced  his  troops 
into  the  city  along  the  river-bed  as  soon 
as  the  ebbing  waters  afforded  a  passage. 
But  lofty  quays  rose  above  the  river 
throughout  its  whole  course  within  the 
city  walls,  and  the  oidy  means  of  ascent 
into  the  city  were  the  water-gates — 
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flisfhts  of  steps  which  led  down  to  the  the  unchecked  overflowings  of  the  Eii- 


river,  and  which  at  night  used  to  be 
closed  by  strong  iron  gates.  Had  a  sin¬ 
gle  sentry  l)een  at  his  post,  or  if  the 
passing  crowds  had  not  been  too  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  festival,  or  even  if  the 
water-gates  had  been  shut  as  tisnal,  Cy¬ 
rus’s  stratagem'  must  have  failed,  and 
his  troops  would  have  experienced  a 
bloody  repulse.  But  everything  favored 
the  "Persians.  They  had  seized  the 
water-gates  ere  their  advance  was  no¬ 
ticed,  and  the  troops,  pouring  into  the 
streets,  met  with  little  opposition, — the 
garrison  and  the  inhabitants  alike  being 
engaged  in  carousing,  while  all  the  chiefs 
were  banqueting  with  the  king  in  that 
memorable  feast  which  was  to  be  his 
last.  Hardly  had  the  strange  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  startled  the  monarch 
and  his  nobles  when  the  Persian  war-cry 
burst  upon  their  ear,  and  the  swords  of 
the  enemy  were  flashing  in  their  midst. 

Thus  fell  at  last  and  forever  the  roy¬ 
alty  of  Babylon.  The  city  itself  continued 
to  exist  with  waning  prosperity  for  sev¬ 
eral  centuries.  Unlike  Nineveh — that 
great  city,  or  cluster  of  cities,  whose  sur¬ 
rounding  walls  w'ere  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumferen<«,  yet  which  was  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  its  conquerors,  with  a  com¬ 
pleteness  of  devastation  which  almost 
passes  comprehension — Babylon  was 
spared  by  Cyrus,  who  was  always  clement 
and  generous  to  the  conquered.  Bnt 
again  and  again  its  population  rose  in 
revolt  against  the  Persian  rule,  only  to 
be  re-subjugated,  and  e.ach  time  with 
more  or  less  destruction  of  the  walls  and 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  an<l  with  a 
further  humbling  of  the  spirit  and  de¬ 
pressing  of  the  energies  of  its  population. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
Babylon  was  still  a  great  city,  though  in 
a  state  of  decay ;  and  as  the  plans  of  the 
Macedcmian  conqueror  for  restoring  the 
city,  and  es|)ecially  for  reopening  the 
canals  requisite  for  fertilizing  th»  sur¬ 
rounding  district,  and  for  checking  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  river-floods,  came 
to  an  end  with  his  sudden  death,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  decay  advanced  rapidly. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Babylon 
disappears  from  history ;  and  ere  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  it 
had  become  a  solitude,  a  heap  of  ruins, 
a  disuiid  expanse  of  crumbling  moim<is 
intersjxjrsed  with  marshes  formed  by 


phrates. 

The  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  was  an  event  which  must  have  re¬ 
sounded  all  over  south-western  Asia. 
Thenceforth  Cyrus  was  the  “Great  King,” 
the  undisputed  master  of  that  region  of 
the  world.  No  Asiatic  power  cotild 
longer  think  of  contesting  the  Persian 
supremacy ;  and  distant  Egypt,  which 
had  already  been  assailed  by  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  must  have  been  disquieted  by  the 
rise  of  a  power  greater  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  in  which  Babylonia  was  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  mere  province.  In  a  single 
lifetime,  and  by  the  prowess  and  ability 
of  a  single  man,  the  Persians  had  risen 
from  a  state  of  vassalage  in  their  own 
narrow  mountain  home  to  be  the  masters 
of  a  dominion,  wdiich  stretched  from  the 
shores  of  theyEgean  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  north¬ 
wards,  to  the  Aral  Sea  and  the  line  of 
the  Jaxartes  river. 

The  downfall  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
— the  Semitic  States  of  the  Mesopotamian 
valley — before  the  onset  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  was  by  no  means  an  event 
of  unmixed  advantage  for  the  world.  It 
not  only  checked  for  a  time  the  progrt-ss 
of  intellectual  civilization,  but  actinally 
threw  backward  the  material  condition 
pf  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  The 
Iranian  nations  were  mere  infants  in 
knowledge  and  in  the  arts  of  life,  yet 
they  destroyed  the  most  advanced  civili¬ 
zation  that  mankind  had  yet  produced. 
The  Semitic  nations  of  the  3Iesopt)tamian 
valley  had  been  steadily  growing  in  civ¬ 
ilization  for  fifteen  centuries.  They  had 
accumulated  stores  of  ktiowledge,  the 
result  of  long  observation  and  patient 
thought,  which  they  had  end)odie<l  alike 
in  their  arts  and  in  literary  treatises. 
By  the  Persian  conquest  the  records  of 
their  science  perished,  and  were  wholly 
lost  to  subsequent  times  ;  their  practical 
arts  al8(j  were  in  great  part  forgotten 
when  the  population  M'hich  einjiloyed 
them  became  conquered,  humbled,  and 
ere  long  extinct.  The  attainments  of  the 
Babylonians  (at  least  of  their  learned 
class)  in  pure  science,  of  which  it  is  difli- 
cult  now  to  speak,  were  unquestionably 
great,  especially  in  astronomy,  and  «lou’ot- 
less  also  in  some  other  branches  of  in¬ 
tellectual  development ;  and  in  addition 
to  these  they  must  have  carried  social 
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orpfanizntion  and  the  comforts  of  life  to 
a  higher  [)oint  than  any  contemporaneous 
|>eojjIe,  the  Egyptians  not  excepted.  Liv¬ 
ing  in  cities,  two  of  which  were  of  enor¬ 
mous  size,  they  must  have  perfected  the 
complex  system  of  urban  life  to  a  degree 
hardly  equalled  until  recent  times.  And 
in  regard  to  the  practical  arts,  judging 
even  from  the  meagre  ruins  of  their  great¬ 
ness  which  have  come  down  to  us,  Pro- 
fe.ssor  Uawlinson  says  : — 

“  The  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  noble  in 
nature  as  the  new  race  were,  obliterated  a 
larf?e  portion  of  the  world’s  knowledge  and 
civilization.  Strange,  on  the  surface,  as  the 
fact  may  appear,  the  divine  drama  of  history 
is  full  of  such  event<».  The  8‘ores  of  knowledge 
accumulated  in  ancient  Egypt  shared  a  similar 
fate  to  that  of  Babylonian  civilization.  Al¬ 
though  the  Romans  were  a  greatly  superior 
race  to  the  Persians,  their  conquests,  so  bene¬ 
ficial  in  barbarous  countries,  were  destructive 
in  many  quarters  where  civilization  had  estab¬ 
lished  its  seat.  Egypt,  first  stricken  by  the 
rude  but  martial  Persians,  decayed  rapidly 
under  the  Romans;  while  Carthage  in  the 
west,  and  wonderful  Palmyra  in  the  east,  sank 
into  ruins.  The  rise  of  the  Gothic  races  of 
northern  Europe  in  like  manner  destroyed  in 
great  part  the  Roman  civilization,  and  imposed 
upon  the  world  the  necessity  of  slowly  acquir¬ 
ing  a  new  knowledge  which  liad  been  familiar 
to  the  old  lords  of  the  world.  And  what  the 
hordes  of  noitheru  Europe  did  for  Italy,  the 
rise  of  the  Turkish  power  did  for  south¬ 
western  Asia.  In  all  these  cases,  a  nation  or 
nations  highly  advanced  in  civilization  fell  be¬ 
fore  a  ruder  race,  poasessed  of  greater  military 
power ;  and  in  each  case  the  world  ex¬ 
perienced  a  loss  of  hard-won  knowledge,  and 
of  practical  arts  wliich  added  greatly  to  the 
comloris  of  life.” 

But  in  every  case,  also,  there  has  been 
a  compensating  :ulvantage.  Material 
civilization,  even  intellectual  cultivation, 
is  not  the  sole  clement  of  human  progress. 
Spiritual  culture,  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  is  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  progress ;  and  the 
overthrow  of  Semitic  power  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  although  it  obliterated  much  know¬ 
ledge  and  extinguished  some  useful  arts, 
had  this  advantage,  that  it  substituted  a 
wonderfully  pure  form  of  religion  for  the 
demoralizing,  sensuous  worship  which 
had  established  itself  among  the  Semitic 
nations ;  and  which  the  vast  reuowm  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  as  the  centres  of 
power  and  civilization,  tended  to  8j>read 
over  all  the  adjoining  countries.  “The 


conquest  of  Babylon  by  Persia  was  prac¬ 
tically,  if  not  a  death-blow,  at  least  a 
severe  wound  to  that  sensuous  idol-wor¬ 
ship,  which  had  for  more  than  twenty 
centuries  been  the  almost  universal  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  countries  between  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  and  the  Zagros  mountain- 
range.”  “  Bel  bowed  down ;  Nebo  stoop¬ 
ed  ;  ]Merodach  was  broken  in  |)iece8.” 
The  graven  images  of  Babylonia  were 
destroyed,  and  the  religious  system  of 
which  they  had  been  a  jiart  gradually 
decayed.  Monotheism  arose  ujwn  its 
ruins.  One  of  the  first  acts  ot  Cyrus 
after  his  conquest  was  to  sti  ike  the  fetters 
off  the  Jews,  then  in  captivity  by  the 
waters  of  Babylon,  and  the  only  non- 
idolatrous  branch  of  the  Semitic  race. 
Political  motives,  the  desire  to  have  an 
ally  in  Syria  as  a  support  to  his  meditated 
invasion  of  Egypt,  doubtless  influenced 
Cyrus  in  restoring  the  Jews  to  the  hills 
of  Judea;  but  a  strong  sympathy  pre¬ 
vailed  from  the  first  between  pure  Zoro¬ 
astrianism  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
When  Darius  confirmed  the  decree  of 
Cyrus  favoring  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple,  the  undertaking  wnis  declared  to 
be  “  for  the  adv.antage  of  the  king  and 
his  house  ” — since,  when  the  Temple  was 
finished,  sacrifices  would  be  oftered  in  it 
to  “  the  God  of  Heaven,”  ami  prayer 
would  be  made  “  for  the  life  of  the  king 
and  his  sons.” 

After  a  long  and  most  successful  reign 
of  twenty-nine  years,  Cyrus  died  in 
battle,  in  the  course  of  .an  expedition  into 
the  far  north-eastern  quarter  of  his 
dominions.  Ilis  body  certainly  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for  it 
was  carried  home  and  buried  in  the  tomb 
which  he  had  built  for  himself  at  Pasar- 
gada}.  According  to  the  most  reliable 
account  (that  of  Ctesias),  his  life  and 
reign  ended  in  victory.  Defeated  in  one 
battle  (mainly,  it  is  said,  bj^  the  aid  of 
Indian  allies  of  his  Seythic  foes,  who 
brought  with  them  a  number  of  elephants, 
strange  anim.al8  to  the  Persians  at  that 
time),  and  mortally  wounded  in  the  fray, 
Cyrus,  re-enforced  by  a  body  of  Sacae, 
renewed  the  fight,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  hostile  nation  ;  he  himself, 
however,  dying  of  his  wound  the  third 
day  after  the  first  battle.  Thus  the  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  of  the  royal  hero  surviv¬ 
ed  to  the  last,  and  “  he  bade  death  wait 
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until  victory  crowned  him.”  Professor 
Kiiwlinson  justly  observes  that  these  ex¬ 
peditions  into  the  deserts  of  the  North 
were  not  mere  excesses  of  military  am¬ 
bition, — their  chief  object  being  not  to 
conquer,  but  to  overawe  the  prolific 
hordes  of  the  North,  who  were  forever 
hov’ering  on  the  outskirts  of  Persian 
civilization.  Only  a  century  before 
Cyrus,  these  northern  hordes,  descend¬ 
ing  through  the  eastern  passes  of  the 
Cauc.aBU8,  had  overwhelmed  alike  the 
Median  and  Assyrian  kingdoms,  and  for 
a  brief  period  tliey  ruled  as  rude  and 
ruthless  masters  from  the  Persian  desert 
on  the  east  to  the  shores  of  the  Levant. 
Cyrus,  vigorous  even  when  approaching 
his  seventietli  year,  contemplated  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Egypt ;  and  probably  this  ex- 

{>edition  into  tne  North,  in  which  he  met 
lis  death,  was  meant  to  clear  his  rear  of 
enemies,  and  to  secure  the  ju^ac'e  of  Per¬ 
sia,  while  he  engaged  in  an  invasion  of 
distant  Egypt. 

Cambyses,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  stead ; 
and  at  once  began  to  follow  out  the  war¬ 
like,  energetic  policy  of  the  founder  of 
the  empire.  His  great  exploit  was  the 
conquest  of  Egypt, — an  event  as  memo¬ 
rable.  and  which  doubtless  excited 
as  much  trepidation  and  astonishment 
among  other  nations,  as  the  conquest  of 
Uabylon  by  his  father.  In  warlike  am¬ 
bition  and  energy  Cambyses  seems  to 
have  been  a  worthy  successor  to  Cyrus, 
although  he  was  sadly  inferior  to  him 
both  in  political  sagacity  and  in  military 
skill,  lie  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  tlte 
whole  of  Northern  Africa,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  to  Carthage ;  but  his  Plue- 
nician  allies,  or  tributaries,  who  had  aid¬ 
ed  his  invasion  of  Egypt  with  their  fleet, 
eleclined  to  co-operate  against  Carthage, 
a  colony  of  their  own  country :  and  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  a  fleet  it  was  impossible 
for  an  army  to  advance  successfully  from 
Egypt  to  Cyrene  and  Carthage.  It  was 
j>erhap8  fortunate  for  C.ambyses  himscdf 
lliat  this  great  enterprise  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  for  he  h.ad  not  the  capacity  to 
carry  it  out  with  success,  and  the  result 
would  probably  have  been  not  less  dis¬ 
astrous  than  the  subsequent  failure  of 
Xerxes  in  Greece.  An  expedition  which 
Cambyses  sent  into  Nubia  against  the 
Ethiopians  failed,  chiefly  from  defects  in 
the  commissariat  (a  rare  defect  iu  Persian 
generalship) ;  and  another  and  smaller 
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expedition  of  60,000  men,  which  he 
dispatched  across  the  Lybyan  desert,  to 
subdue  the  Oasis  of  Ammon — an  enter¬ 
prise  doubtless  nndertaken  from  religious 
motives — was  entirely  lost  amid  the  sands, 
lint  Egypt  he  held  with  a  tinn  hand  ;  a 
revolt  which  broke  out  was  instantly 
suppressed,  and  measures  of  relentless 
severity  w  ere  adopted  against  the  religion 
and  priesthood  ol  the  nation.  At  length, 
leaving  Egypt  crushed  and  powerless,  he 
commenced  his  return  to  Persia  wdth  the 
m.ain  body  of  his  forces;  but  when 
marching  through  Syria,  a  herald  sudden¬ 
ly  appeared  in  his  camp  proclaiming  that 
Cambyses  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  claim¬ 
ing  the  allegiance  of  all  Persians  for 
Srnerdis,  the  new  king.  Smerdis  was  a 
younger  brother,  whom  Cambyses  had 
caused  to  be  slain  jirivately ;  but  a 
Magian,  whom  Cambyses  ha<l  left  in 
charge  of  Persia  during  his  absence,  had 
a  brother  wdio  greatly  resembled  Smer¬ 
dis  ;  and,  availing  himself  of  the  absence 
and  waning  popularity  of  Cambyses,  and 
also  of  tlie  fact  that  the  murder  of 
Smerdis  w'as  not  publicly  known,  the 
Magi.an  minister  put  his  brother  on  the 
throne,  claiming  allegiance  for  him  as  a 
son  of  Cyrus.  The  long  absimce  of  Cam- 
byses  ha<l  weakened  his  authority  at 
home, — his  unsuccessful  ex|>ediiions  had 
also  shaken  his  prestige  with  his  own 
army ;  and,  perhaps  rightly  calculating 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  over¬ 
come  the  usurjjer,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  short  reign  of 
the  pseudo  Smerdis  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Magian  form  of  religion  in 
lieu  of  Zoroastrianism.  Magianistn  was 
a  sort  of  nature-worship,  which  appears 
to  have  prevailed  among  the  rude  j)eople 
who  inhabited  the  western  parts  (»f  the 
Iranian  plateau  previous  to  the  immigra¬ 
tion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  it  was 
also  amalogous  w  ith  the  Habylonian  reli¬ 
gion,  w'hich  was  established  with  a 
sumptuous  ritual  in  the  adjoining  valley 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  which 
the  Assyrians  endeavored  to  intro<luce 
into  all  the  countries  wliich  they  subju¬ 
gated.  In  this  way  the  Medes  had  be¬ 
come  largely  influenced  by  Magianism  ; 
and  the  fact  that  a  Magus  (a  member  of 
the  priestly  class  of  that  religion)  had 
been  intrusted  with  high  office  by  Cam¬ 
byses,  shows  that  the  foreign  creed  had 
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made  way  in  Persia  itself,  the  stronghold 
of  the  pure  faith  of  Zoroaster.  A  minor 
feature  of  this  short  reign  was  the  rigid 
seclusion  in  which  the  wives  of  tlie  king 
were  kept.  They  were  secluded  not 
merely  from  the  public  and  from  Court 
officials,  but  also  from  one  another,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  comparing  notes 
and  communicating  their  suspicions  as  to 
the  imposture ;  for  one  of  them  at  least 
(Atoxsa)  was  the  sister  of  the  murdered 
Smerdis.  The  royal  impostor  also  se¬ 
cluded  himself  even  from  the  nobles ;  and 
severe  measures  w'ere  adopted  to  crush 
every  one  who  gave  ex|)re88ion  to  sus- 
jiicions  of  the  fraud  which  had  been  prac¬ 
tised  upon  the  country  by  the  Magian 
brothers.  At  length  the  chief  nobles 
took  counsel  together,  and  under  the 
le.adership  of  Darius,  a  piince  of  the 
blood-royal,  they  attacked  and  slew  the 
usurper,  and  Darius  mounted  the  throne. 

Darius  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  his 
long  reign  of  thirty-six  years  was  the 
most  illustiious*in  the  short-lived  dynasty 
of  Persi.a — that  of  the  founder  of  the 
empire  excepted.  Ills  persotial  qu.alities 
were  alike  i»opular  and  worthy  of  esteem. 
His  military  t.alents  were  second  onlj^'to 
those  of  Cyrus  himself,  and  his  adminis¬ 
trative  capacities  were  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  order.  lie  was  earnestly  religious ; 
and  his  first  act  was  to  put  down  and 
extirpate  the  iVlagian  heresy,  and  to  re¬ 
store  (with  the  hearty  support  of  his  own 
Persian  peojde)  the  pure  faith  of  Zoro¬ 
aster.  lie  was  also  great  in  the  arts  of 
peace, — in  which  respect  he  stands  al¬ 
most  alone  .among  the  Persian  kings ; 
and  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
lalati.al  platform  at  Peraepolis  appears  to 
lave  been  his  W'ork.  As  Cyrus  was  the 
founder  of  the  empire,  so  Darius  was  the 
impeiial  organizer  and  consolidator,  the 
restorer  of  the  Persian  religion,  and  the 
promoter  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

But  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign 
his  military  prowess  alone  was  called 
into  pbay.  The  young  empire  appeared 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  dis.soIution,  for  re¬ 
volts  of  the  most  formidable  kind  broke 
out  in  all  (piarters.  The  empire  was  new, 
a  thing  of  yesterday,  and  none  of  the 
provinces  had  yet  learnt  loy.alty  to  it. 
iTie  imposture  of  the  preceding  reign, 
and  the  sudden  religions  revolution  which 
had  accom}>anicd  it,  had  also  shaken  the 


bases  of  authority ;  and  from  these  va- 
lious  causes  revolt  became  epidemic 
throughout  the  empire.  Fortunately 
the  revolts  did  not  occur  simultaneously, 
and  the  energy  and  military  capacity  of 
Darius  sufficed  to  crush  tliem  in  succes¬ 
sion.  After  half  a  dozen  years  of  unre¬ 
mitting  warfare,  the  new  king  at  last 
found  himself  supreme ;  and  his  true 
reign  commenced.  According  to  the 
traditional  policy  of  his  race,  he  signal¬ 
ized  the  opening  of  his  career  by  a  great 
military  expedition, — marching  to  the 
north-east  through  Aftghanistan,  con¬ 
quering  the  Punjaub,  building  a  fleet  of 
boats  whicli  explored  the  course  of  the 
Indus  from  Attock  to  the  sea,  and  an¬ 
nexing  to  the  Persian  dominions  all  the 
portion  of  India  west  of  the  Sutlej  and 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus. 

The  next  eight  or  ten  years  of  his  reign 
were  mainly  a  period  of  peace,  but  not 
of  royal  inactivity.  Darius  found  his 
empire  a  mere  congeries  of  separate 
countries  and  nationalities,  with  no  sys¬ 
tematic  or  efficient  form  of  government. 
He  set  himself  to  consolidate  the  empire. 
He  introduced  a  centralized  foim  of 
government,  which,  without  interfering 
with  the  social  or  religious  usages  of  the 
various  peoples,  pl.aced  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  each  province  in  the  hands  of 
officers  ap])oiuted  by  himself.  This  was 
the  Satrapial  system, — a  form  of  admin- 
istnation  simil.ar  in  kind  to  our  own  gov¬ 
ernment  of  India.  The  civil  .and  military 
services'  were  kept  distinct :  each  pro¬ 
vince  had  a  military  commandant  and  a 
civil  chief  .at  the  head  of  its  aftairs,  w  ho 
were  in  some  degree  a  check  upon  one 
another.  Moreover,  as  many  of  the 
provinces  were  very  distant  from  the 
central  authority,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
to  take  all  pos.'.ible  precautions  against 
insubordination  or  treason  on  the  )>art  of 
the  provincial  rulers,  a  third  officer  was 
appointed, — a  royal  secretary,  the  king’s 
eye  and  ear,— whose  special  duty  it  was 
to  make  reports  of  his  own  to  the  king, 
alike  as  to  the  state  of  the  province, 
roads,  &c.,  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
civil  and  military  chiefs. 

To  Darius,  .also,  is  due  the  credit  of 
organi/ing  the  financial  system  of  the 
empire.  In  lieu  of  arbitrary  and  fluctu¬ 
ating  demands  upon  the  various  provin- 
ces,  Darius  apportioned  to  each  province 
its  fair  share  of  the  imperial  burdens,— 
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est.ablishiiig  a  fixed  quota  of  revenue  for 
each  of  them,  payable  partly  in  money, 
and  partly  in  produce  and  in  military 
service.  Each  province  or  country  of 
the  widespread  empire  thereafter  knew 
exactly  the  amount  of  contributions  to 
which  it  was  liable, — a  state  of  matters 
much  more  agreeable,  or  rather  much 
less  disagreeable,  to  tax-paying  commu¬ 
nities  than  when  the  amount  of  revenue 
greatly  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  by 
reason  of  external  causes, — t.e.,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  relative  tax-paving  jKtwer  of 
the  various  provinces,  'fhe  portion  of 
the  revenue  payable  in  money  apj>ear8 
on  the  average  to  have  varied,  according 
to  the  wealtli  of  the  different  provinces, 
from  about  £40,000  up  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  Indian 
Satrapy,  comprising  the  whole  of  the 
Punjaub  and  at  least  all  the  western 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  lower  Indus, 
the  payment  in  money  amounted  to  a 
sum  equivalent  to  a  million  sterling, — a 
large  sum  in  those  tijiies,  when  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  precious  metals  was 
far  greater  than  at  present.  As  examples 
of  the  contributions  which  the  provinces 
had  to  pay,  not  in  money,  but  in  com¬ 
modities,  we  may  mention  that  by  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  this  impost  (one- 
•third  of  the  whole)  was  bonie  by  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Assyria,  which  were  the  gra¬ 
nary  of  the  empire.  “Egypt  had  to 
supply  grain  sufficient  for  the  nutriment 
of  120,000  Persian  troops  quartere<l  in 
the  country.  Media  had  to  contribute 
100,000  sheep,  4,000  mules,  and  3,000 
horses;  Cappadocia  half  the  above  num¬ 
ber  of  each  kind  of  animals;  Armenia 
furnished  20,000  colts ;  and  Cilicia  gave 
360  white  horses.”  All  these  assessments, 
probably,  were  levied  by  the  local  native 
authorities,  who  distributed  the  burden 
upon  each  district,  town,  or  village,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  circumstances  ;  the  Satrap 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  see  that  the 
fixed  quota  of  money  or  produce  was 
forthcoming.  In  this  way  there  w’as  very 
little  imperial  interference  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  various  provinces. 
“The  population  of  the  empire,”  says 
Rawlinson,  “  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  forty  millions  of  souls;  and  the 
highest  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  en¬ 
tire  tribute,  both  in  money  and  kind, 
will  scarcely  place  it  at  more  than  ten 
millions  sterling.”  Persia  I’roper  (which 
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furnished  the  larger  imrtion  of  the  army) 
paid  no  tribute,  uor  was  it  placed  under 
a  Satrap:  it  was  a  home  province,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  the  monarch  himself. 

In  order  to  bind  together  tlie  jH-ovinces 
of  his  wide-spread  empire,  Darius  gave 
special  attention  to  the  construction  of 
roads  and  the  establishment  of  j>osts. 
In  the  western  provinces  he  must  have 
found  a  consi«lerable  portion  of  tliis  work 
done  f(»r  him  by  his  predecessors,  the 
Assyrian  kings.  But  Darius  established 
bridges  or  ferries  on  all  the  rivers  crossed 
by  his  highways  or  routes;  post-houses, 
with  relays  of  horses,  were  jrlaced  at 
distances  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles — 
the  distance  w'hich  a  horse  can  traverse 
at  full  speed ;  and  the  couriers  rotle  both 
day  and  night,  so  th.at  Xenophon  likens 
the  transit  of  the  royal  messages  to  the 
flight  of  birds.  At  each  stage,  too,  large 
inns  (caravanserais)  were  erected,  com¬ 
modious  for  private  travellers :  so  that 
the  commerce  of  the  empire  w.as  largely 
promoted  by  these  roy^l  routes,  espe¬ 
cially  as  merchandise  could  be  conveyed 
along  them  with  perfect  impunity  from 
the  attacks  of  robbers — a  thing  which 
unfortunately  cannot  be  said  of  the  same 
countries  at  the  present  *lay. 

Peerless  among  all  Persian  kings  in 
political  administration  and  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  Darius  w:i8  second  only  to  the 
great  Cyrus  in  military  energy  and  ca¬ 
pacity.  Besides  quelling  the  formidable 
series  of  revolts  which  followed  his  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  throne,  he  had  made  a 
great  expedition  to  the  east,  jtermanenlly 
extending  his  empire  to  the  Sutlej.  He 
now  undertook  a  similar  exj)edition  into 
Europe — the  only  other  quarter  in  which 
an  extension  of  the  empire  wa.s  possible. 
Crossing  the  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  he  conquered  Thrace,  surmounted 
the  mountain-chain  of  the  Balkan,  and 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Danube,  subjugating  the  peoples  as  he 
advanced.  Next,  crossing  the  Danube, 
just  above  the  point  where  its  stream 
di\nde8  to  form  the  Delta — by  a  bridge 
formed  of  a  portion  of  the  boats  of  his 
fleet,  which  sailed  up  the  river  to  meet 
him — he  marched  boldly  into  Southern 
Russia,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Don, 
and  returned  successfully,  and  with  little 
loss,  after  a  two -months’  campaign 
against  the  wild  Scythic  tribes.  This 
attack  upon  the  Scythian  hordes,  like  the 
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piinilar  expeditions  of  CyruH  in  Asia,  was  suppressed;  and  the  European  Greeks 
desij^iied  to  overawe  and  restrain  those  tliereafter  ranked  among  the  enemies  of 
rebtless  and  formidable  V>arbarian8.  It  the  great  king,  whom  he  felt  specially 
was  needed  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  bound  to  chastise  for  the  affront  which 
the  new  jwovinces  south  of  the  Danube,  they  had  offered  to  his  jH>wer  by  their 
which  Darius  now  added  to  the  Persian  vaiti  and  unprovoked  co-operatii>n  with 
enqiire,  —  still  more  to  secure  himself  his  rel>el  subjects.  Thenceforth,  it  is 
from  attack  iu  rear,  w’hilc  engaged  in  said,  Darius  commissioned  one  of  his  of- 
the  subsc<|uent  attack  u[>on  peninsular  ficers  every  day  to  repeat  to  his  royal 
Greece  which  probably  he  already  con-  ear,  “  Kcinember  Athens !  ” 
tcmplated.  Then  commenced  the  memorable  series 

(ireece,  indeed,  was  naturally  the  next  of  expe<Iition8  against  Greece.  After 
country  ex)>osed  to  the  attack  of  the  displacing  the  oligarchies  in  the  Greek 
growing  Persian  empire.  The  frontier  States  of  Asia  Minor,  and  establishing 
of  that  enipire  had  i)een  carried  north-  democracies  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
wards  to  the  Jaxartes  and  Aral  Sea — a  sires  of  the  people,  Darius  sent  his  field- 
region  itself  nearly  desert,  and  with  noth-  marshal  Mardonius  with  a  large  fleet  ami 
ing  but  the  desert  Siberian  steppes  lying  army  across  the  northern  part  of  the 
beyond  it.  To  the  east,  the  emjtire  had  .^Egean  ;  but  iu  coasting  southwanls,  the 
been  extended  across  the  Bolar  mountain-  fleet,  when  rounding  Mount  Athos,  w'as 
chain  (the  watershed  between  Eastern  dreadfully  shattered  by  a  storm,  and  the 
and  Western  Asia)  into  Chinese  Tartary,  expedition  had  to  Ik?  relinquiahe<l.  Two 
beyond  which  lay  the  great  desert  of  years  afterwards  a  second  expedition 
Cobi ;  and  south  of  the  Himalayas  it  had  was  dispatched  under  Datis,  which,  sail- 
been  extended  over  the  Punjaub  to  the  ing  straight  across  the  .^gean  'by  the 
desert  of  Si  I  hind  and  to  the  line  of  the  line  of  the  Cyclades,  made  a  descent  iqwn 
lower  Indus.  On  the  south,  from  the  Eret  ria  and  Attica.  The  Athenians  gave 
mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  head  of  the  battle  at  Marathon,  where  the  skill  of 
I*ersian  gulf,  the  empire  was  bounded  by  Miltiades  and  the  superior  discipline  and 
the  sea  ;  and  in  the  south-west  the  con-  equipment  of  the  Greeks  inflicted  a  total 
quest  of  Egypt  had  spread  the  Persian  defeat  upon  the  invaders,  who  were  at 
dominion  up  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  least  five  times  as  numerous.  The  long 
and  the  )>athless  waste's  of  the  desert  of  spear  of  the  Greeks,  in  truth,  gave  them 
Libya.  The  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  also,  as  great  an  advantage  over  the  Persians 
was  subject  to  the  great  king.  Accord-  as  the  needle-gun  recently  gave  to  the 
ingly,  if  the  traditional  policy  of  conquest  I^russians,  Their  large  shields,  also,  and 
was  still  to  be  followed,  the  most  tempt-  defensive  armor,  joined  to  their  compact 
ing  field  was  the  Eurojtean  region  which  fighting  order,  constituted  as  it  w’ere  a 
adjoined  the  Bosphorus  ami  liartlanelles,  movable  bulwark,  as  available  in  attack 
and  which  extended  southwards  in  the  as  in  defence.  Datis  had  to  withdraw 
peninsula  of  Greece.  into  Asia,  bearing  with  him  the  tidings 

The  comluct  of  the  Greeks,  at  least  of  that  his  army  of  100,000  or  200,000  had 
the  Athenians,  helped  to  bring  upon  them  been  worsted  iu  battle  by  20,000  Greeks, 
the  attack  of  the  Persian  power.  Hardly  Marathon  w.as  a  great  triumph  for 
had  Darius  returned  to  Susa,  after  his  Greece,  a  great  glory  for  Athens,  but  it 
European  campaign,  than  a  great  revolt  was  only  a  temporary  check  to  the  vast 
of  the  (Jreek  States  in  Asia  Minor  broke  military  power  of  Persia.  Darius  order- 
out  ;  and  Athens  and  Eretria  sent  a  mili-  ed  a  further  levy  of  men,  ships,  and  mate- 
tary  and  naval  contingent  to  aid  theii  rial ;  b«it  ere  the  preparations  were  corn- 
brethren  .against  the  Persians.  Probably  jdeted,  Egypt  revolted.  Nothingdaunt- 
the  Euroj>ean  invasion  of  Darius  had  suf-  ed,  Darius  resolved  to  proceed  against 
ficed  to  show  the  Athenians  that  they  Egypt  and  Greece  simultaneously,  and 
themselves  w'ere  now  open  to  attack ;  purposed  to  lead  one  of  the  armies 
and  by  helping  their  brethren  in  Asi.a,  himself,  when  his  schemes  were  cut  short 
they  sought  to  raise  a  barrier  of  defence  by  his  death,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
for  themselves.  But  the  Persian  power  his  age.  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  been  at 
was  too  strong  to  be  thus  checked ;  the  first  opposed  to  any  further  invasions  of 
Ionian  revolt  was  easily  and  jiromptly  Greece,  and  wished  to  confine  his  efibrts 
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to  the  reconquest  of  Esrj'pt ;  but  the  Per¬ 
sian  nobles  were  full  of  the  military  spirit, 
and  the  king  at  length  gave  way.  Lead¬ 
ing  his  army  into  Egypt,  Xerxes  rapidly 
reconquered  that  province.  A  subse- 
(juent,  if  not  contemporaneous,  revolt  of 
Babylon  was  ea.sily  quelled  bv  his  general 
Megabyzus ;  and  the  great  king  was  now 
free  to  concentrate  his  power  against 
Greece. 

Xerxes  was  fully  alive  to  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  enterprise ;  and  he  pre- 
jiared  for  them  in  a  most  royal  spirit, 
and  with  a  completeness  which  lell  noth¬ 
ing  undone  to  secure  success.  He  saw 
that  a  much  larger  army  was  required 
than  had  been  sent  into  Greece  on  the 
two  previous  occasions;  and  .as  no  fleet 
was  capable  of  transporting  so  large  a 
force,  he  ordered  a  highway  to  be  con¬ 
structed  over  the  Dardanelles,  upon  a 
double  line  of  strong  vessels  (triremes). 
He  likewise  ordered  a  ship-canal  to  Ik* 
cut  through  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  fleet,  which  was  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  array,  might  escape  the  perils 
of  rounding  that  stormy  promontory. 
He  then  set  out  from  Susa,  at  the  head 
of  his  main  army, — ^marching  along  the 
royal  road  which  led  from  Susa  by  Ni¬ 
neveh,  up  through  the  mountains  at  the 
head  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  west¬ 
wards  through  the  middle  of  Asia  Minor 
to  Sardis.  Here  he  wintered  :  and  all  his 
forces  being  at  length  collected,  and  his 
other  preparations  complete,  he  advan¬ 
ced  to  Abydos.  There  seated  on  a  throne, 
beside  the  great  bridge,  he  saw  his 
v.ast  host,  the  flower  of  twenty-tive  na¬ 
tions,  march  in  broad  columns  for  seven 
days  and  nights,  in  ceaseless  succession. 
The  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leoni¬ 
das  and  his  Spartans  stood  at  bay,  was 
gained  by  a  fl:mk  movement  over  the 
mountains ;  and  all  Greece  north  of  the 
Isthmus  (where  the  Peloponnesian  army 
was  busily  engaged  in  building  a  w’all  of 
defence)  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 
Athens  w.as  burnt.  Dismay  spread  even 
in  the  Greek  fleet,  which  lay  at  Salamis; 
and  in  a  few  days  more  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  dispersed,  each  of  the  contin¬ 
gents  sailing  back  to  bis  own  country. 
But,  confident  in  Itis  numbers,  Xerxes 
ordered  his  fleet  to  attack  immediately, 
surrounding  the  Greek  fleet  that  it  migiit 
not  escape.  The  result  was  the  battle  of 
Salamis ;  in  which  the  gre.ater  part  of  the 


Persian  fleet  was  destroyed  ;  and  thereby 
Greece  w.as  saved.  Xerxes  still  had  his 
enormous  army,  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  bear  down  all  the  opposition  th.at  the 
Greeks  could  make.  But  without  his 
fleet  he  could  not  provision  so  vast  a 
force.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
that  his  fleet  could  not  contend  with  that 
of  Greece,  he  ordered  the  remains  of  it 
to  sail  at  once  for  the  Dardanelles  to 
guard  his  bridge,  and  he  himselGwith 
all  his  army  marched  for  the  same  point. 
Mardonius,  however,  was  left  in  Thessa¬ 
ly,  with  a  picked  force  of  300,000  men ; 
and  next  spring  that  general  reoccujtied 
Attica,  and  advanced  towards  the  Isth¬ 
mus,  where  the  Greeks  had  assembled  an 
army  of  upwards  of  100,000  men.  Pl.a- 
ta?a  was  as  disastrous  to  tlie  Persian  land 
forces  as  Salamis  had  been  to  the  fleet. 
Mardonius  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and 
the  leaderless  array  took  to  flight,  leaving 
100,000  dead  on  the  field.  Persia  there¬ 
by  lost  all  her  possessions  in  Europe 
(Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Pa*onia) ;  and 
the  Greeks,  assuming  the  oftensive  at 
sea,  liberated  from  Persian  rule  all  the 
islands  of  the  .^gcan. 

After  the  failure  of  his  gre.at  expedi¬ 
tion,  Xerxes  appears  to  have  abandoned 
himself  to  indolence  and  self  indul  gence ; 
and  at  length,  after  a  reign  of  twenty 
years,  he  was  put  to  death  by  two  con¬ 
spirators  belonging  to  the  royal  house¬ 
hold.  His  son  Artaxerxes  t.  (Ixingi- 
manu«)  then  ascended  the  throne,  and 
reigned  for  the  long  period  of  forty-one 
years.  His  first  act  w.as  to  march  into 
Bactria,  where  ho  successfully  sup¬ 
pressed  a  revolt  which  had  been  raised 
by  one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  satrap 
of  that  province.  Soon  afterwards  Egypt 
rose  in  revolt,  and  Athens  dispatched  to 
its  aid  an  expedition  consisting  of  200 
ships;  but  a  Persian  army,  marching 
across  the  Arabian  desert,  defeated  the 
Egyptians  and  their  allies,  retook  Mem¬ 
phis,  where  the  Persian  garriscin  still 
held  out  in  the  citadel,  and  finally  de- 
stroved  the  Athenian  land  forces,  as  well 
as  their  fleet.  This  was  the  only  note¬ 
worthy  exploit  in  the  long  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  Although  defeated  in 
Egypt,  the  Greeks  made  serious  attacks 
upon  Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor ;  and 
at  length  the  I’eace  of  Callias  wivs  con¬ 
cluded,  by  which  the  Greek  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  were  liberated  from  the 
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Persian  yoke,  and  the  sea  was  divided 
between  tlie  two  powers — an  ignomini¬ 
ous  close  for  Persia  of  the  fifty  years 
hostility  with  Greece,  which  iiad  ex)m- 
inenced  with  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  Artaxer- 
xes  survived  the  Peace  of  Callias  twenty- 
four  years ;  and  ere  he  died  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  Greeks  quarrelling 
fiercely  among  themselves, — his  great 
enemy  Athens  being  forced  into  a‘  con¬ 
test  for  existence  with  the  Pelopon¬ 
nesian  confederacy  under  Sparta,  lie 
was  sncceedeil  by  his  sole  legitimate 
son,  Xerxes  II.,  who  reigned  only  for 
forty-five  days, — being  murdered  at  a 
festival,  in  wliich  he  had  indulged  too 
freely,  by  one  of  his  half-brothers,  Sog- 
dianus;  who  in  turn,  after  reigning  for 
little  more  than  six  months,  was  put  to 
death  by  another  brother,  Ochus,  who 
took  the  name  of  Darius,  and  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Darius  X^othus. 

The  chief  event  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  who  was  alike  weak  and 
w'icked,  was  the  terrible  disaster  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  which  at  once 
huftioed  to  annul  the  Peace  of  Callias, 
aud  to  replace  the  Persian  yoke  upon 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  Persia 
at  the  same  time  made  an  alliance  with 
Sparta, — keeping  in  check  the  power  of 
Greece  on  the  principle.  Divide  et  itn- 
jtern.  At  a  later  time,  Athens,  Thebes 
— in  fact,  all  the  Greek  cities  in  turn — 
courted  the  alliance  of  the  (Jreat  King, 
and  benefited  by  his  subsidies.  Greek 
generals  and  Greek  troops  thenceforth 
were  found  fighting  for  Persia,  and  it 
was  mainly  owing  to  their  aid  that  the 
Persian  empire  continued  to  maintain  it¬ 
self. 

The  next  reign — that  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon — was  memorable  for  the  revolt 
of  the  king’s  brother  Cyrus,  the  great 
succe.ss  of  his  body  of  Greeks  in  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  and  their  marvellous 
retreat  through  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Black  Sea.  Sparta  had 
been  won  to  his  aid  by  Cyrus,  and, 
aided  by  the  Ten  Thousand  on  their 
return,  Agesilaus  for  several  years  made 
war  successfully  against  the  Persian  s-a- 
traps  in  Asia  Minor.  But  the  Spartan 
general  had  to  return  home  to  defend 
his  own  country  against  the  le.ague  of 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos; 
and  aided  by  the  Athenian  ficet,  the 


Persians  quicklj’  regained  all  their  pos- 
8e.s.sions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  even  sub¬ 
jected  the  island  of  Samos  to  their  rule. 
The  Great .  King  w>»8  now  dictator  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece;  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas  was  accepted  by  the  Greeks 
as  an  ultimatum  from  the  court  of  Susa. 
Diplomacy  was  now  achieving  more  for 
Persia  than  her  arms  had  done  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes. 

Under  the  next  monarch,  Ochus,  the 
empire  suddenly  resumed  its  military 

f tower.  Ochus  was  ambitious,  energetic, 
told,  and  pitiless.  In  order  to  secure 
his  throne,  and  prevent  those  Court 
intrigues  and  assa.ssinations  which  had 
become  frequent  during  the  late  reigns, 
he  remorselessly  put  to  death  all  his 
brothers,  half-brothers,  and  near  rel¬ 
atives;  and  then  he  set  himself  to 
restore  vigor  to  the  empire.  Egypt  had 
successfully  revolted  in  the  last  year  of 
Darius  Noth  us,  and  had  repulsed  an 
attempt  of  Artaxerxes  to  resubjugate  it. 
But  Ochus,  aided  by  two  Greek  gen¬ 
erals — viz.,  Bagoas,  and  the  famous 
partisan  chief  Memnon  the  Rhodian — 
entirely  cru.shed  the  power  of  Egypt : 
and  the  Persian  power  suddenly  stood 
forth  in  the  sight  of  the  world  almost  as 
great  and  terrible  as  ever.  The  able 
and  firm  administration  of  Ochus,  more¬ 
over,  extinguished  the  spirit  of  revolt 
throughout  the  empire ;  and  during  the 
hist  six  years  of  his  reign  Persia  enjoyed 
a  rare  season  of  peace  and  stability. 
But  he  was  assassinated  at  last  by 
Bagoas,  whom  he  had  taken  to  Susa  as 
his  prime-minister,  and  who  himself 
aspired  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  by 
)>lacing  on  the  throne  the  young  son  of 
Ochus;  but  as  in  two  years’  time  the 
young  king  desired  to  ennancipate  him¬ 
self  from  his  control,  Bagoas  murdered 
him  also;  and  as  no  near  descendant  of 
the  royal  line  of  Achtemenians  was  now 
left,  liagoas  raised  to  the  throne  a  friend 
of  his,  who  thereupon  took  the  n:ime  of 
Darius  Codomannns. 

This  third  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia,  was  perhaps  not  even  of  noble 
birth,  but  personally  he  was  well  fitteil 
to  grace  a  throne.  Tall  and  eminently 
handsome  alike  in  face  and  figure,  ac¬ 
complished  in  military  exercises,  and  not 
devoid  of  military  skill,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  amiable  and  popular  in  his 
manners.  But  the  empire  was  destined 
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not  to  outlive  the  royal  race  which  had 
founded  it.  The  battle  of  Coronaea  had 
at  last  put  an  end  to  the  internal  strife 
which  had  so  long  paralysed  the  power 
of  Greece ;  and  Alexander  mounted  the 
throne  of  Macedon  simultaneously  with 
the  assassination  of  the  last  of  the  Aclue- 
nienidsB.  What  followed  is  too  well 
known  to  be  here  recounted.  In  two 
years  after  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
Alexander  had  conquered  all  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  defeating  the  Persian 
army  at  the  Granicus  and  Issus;  and 
finally,  with  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Arbel:^  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
Darius,  the  grand  Persian  empire  came 
to  an  end, —  with  a  destruction  as  com¬ 
plete  and  almost  as  sudden  as  that  to 
which  the  torches  of  the  inebriate  con¬ 
queror  and  his  Greeks  consigned  the 
royal  palaces  of  Persepolis. 

The  Persian  empire  fell  with  a  sudden¬ 
ness  even  more  marvellous  than  its  rise. 
A  single  reign  established  it  as  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world ;  a  single 
hostile  expedition  destroyed  it  utterly — 
causing  it  wholly  to  disappear.  The 
very  rapidity  of  its  rise  was  one  great 
cause  of  its  sudden  fall.  It  conquered 
so  fast,  that  it  could  not  a-ssimilate.  It 
was  attacked  before  it  had  time  to 
establish  any  community  of  interests  be¬ 
tween  the  central  j^wer  and  the  con¬ 
quered  countries.  The  empire  W’as  still 
voting,  when  it  was  as-sailed  by  the 
Mac^onian  conqueror.  The  spirit  of 
loyalty,  whether  as  a  sentiment  or  as  a 
matter  of  self-interest,  had  not  time  to 
develop  itself ;  the  provinces  were  ever 
ready  to  revolt  spontaneously,  still  more 
when  favored  by  external  aid.  The  em¬ 
pire  started  into  full  life  in  a  single  reign 
— that  of  Cyrus  ;  and  the  united  reigns 
of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius  (tlte 
inactive  reign  of  the  pseudo  Smerdis  in¬ 
cluded),  during  which  the  empire  at¬ 
tained  its  full  magnitude,  constituted  a 
periotl  of  not  more  than  eighty  years. 
The  lioman  empire,  which  most  nearly 
resembled  that  of  Persia  in  character, 
and  which  alone  equalle<l  and  surpassetl 
it  in  magnitude,  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  slowness  of  its  growth  as  that  of 
Persia  for  its  rapidity.  The  Romans 
were  thrice  as  long  in  conquering  their 
own  peninsula  of  Italy  as  the  Persians  in 
conquering  the  ancient  world,  from  the 
Sutlej  in  the  east  to  the  Nile  and 
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Danube  in  the  west,  .and  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Aral  Sea  .and  the 
steppes  of  Pameer.  Yet  in  Italy  the 
Romans  were  not  opposed  by  a  single 
great  State,  not  even  by  a  kingdom  of 
any  kind  save  that  of  little  Etruria; 
whereas  in  eighty  years  the  Persians 
overthrew  the  two  greatest  empires  of 
the  old  world,  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
besides  spreading  their  power  over 
regions  where  Nature  herself  has  ever 
opposed  great  difficulties  to  the  march 
of  armies  and  the  permanence  of  con¬ 
quests.  Montesquieu  has  well  shown 
how  the  slownes-s  of  development  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  growth  of  Rome  tended 
to  consolidate  her  own  strength,  and 
facilitated  the  assimil.ation  of  the  con¬ 
quered  provinces.  The  germ  of  Roman 
|x)wer.  It  is  true,  w'as  but  a  single  city, 
or  rather  a  small  town  surrounded  by 
only  a  few  miles  of  territory ;  whereas 
the  Persians  were  a  population  which, 
though  sc.attered  over  hills  and  de.sert, 
numbered  probably  nearly  two  millions. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Seunitic  king¬ 
doms  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  the 
Persians,  as  compared  with  themselves, 
had  oj)ponent8  far  more  fornudable, 
alike  m  population  and  in  organized 
power,  than  any  which  the  Romans  liad 
to  encounter  at  any  period  of  their  long 
career.  Carthage,  the  most  j>owerful 
adversary  of  Rome,  was  only  what  m.ay 
lie  called  a  fair  match  for  her;  whereas 
the  Assyro-Babylonian  emyure  was  vastly 
sut»erior  to  Medes  and  Persians  united, 
alilce  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in 
defensive  power  of  their  great  capitals. 

Another  cause  of  the  sudden  cullay»se 
of  the  Persian  power  was  the  fact  that 
it  never  had  a  solid  nucleus.  Doubtless 
this  was  partly  owing  to  the  brief  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  empire.  There  was  no  social 
or  political  organization  to  act  as  a  ]>er- 
manent  support  to  the  throne.  In  Rome 
the  Senate  formed  a  ruling  clas^,  which 
gave  steadiness  to  the  imperial  policy, 
and  which  remained  powerful  and  able 
to  rule  men,  even  if  the  Head  of  the  Stale 
(whether  king,  consul,  or  emperor)  was 
killed  or  proved  incompetent.  Nor  was 
tlie  political  organization  of  Rome  con¬ 
fined  to  the  aristocracy, — the  yteople 
themselvce,  through  their  tribunes,  being 
practised  in  the  art  of  ruling,  and  able 
alike  to  comprehend  and  to  ciirry  out  the 
traditional  policy.  In  fact,  although  the 
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germ  of  Roman  power  was  noinerically 
small,  it  was  full  of  life  in  every  part;  a 
politic:d  unit  acting  with  the  discipline 
of  an  army.  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and 
Egypt  likewise  had  strong  internal  orga¬ 
nizations,  the  slow  growth  of  centuries, 
and  which  gave  to  those  Powers  a  con- 
•  sistency  and  vitality,  a  power  of  endur¬ 
ance,  a  means  of  surviving  defeats  and 
perpetuating  the  national  a\itonomy, 
which  w.os  never  possessed  by  the  Persians. 
All  these  States  were  highly  organized 
powers,  where  the  Throne  was  but  the 
crowning  point  of  tlie  social  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  whereas  in  Persia  there  was  n(»  stdid 
power  surrounding  and  supporting  the 
throne.  Even  the  nobles  were  never  or¬ 
ganized  as  a  rilling  class.  There  was  a 
mere  succession  of  sovereigns,  with  a  fine 
fighting  |)Ower  on  the  part  of  the  people ; 
a  politically  unorganized  nation  of  sol¬ 
diers,  led  by  an  autocrat  as  their  general. 
Whenever  the  royal  leader  was  w'eak  or 
incompetent,  all  went  wrong,  and  the 
people  wH*re  as  helpless  as  a  militia  with¬ 
out  a  coinm.ander. 

Another  cause  of  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  Persian  power  was  the 
ceaseless  and  enormous  drain  upon  the 
manh(M)d  of  th»J  Persian  nation.  Not 
only  did  the  Persians  and  the  sister  peo¬ 
ple  ofthe  Medes  constitute  the  nucleus 
of  the  army  in  time  of  w’ar — marched 
off  from  home  on  frequent  expeditions 
through  the  mountains  of  Aftghanistan 
into  distant  India,  or  across  the  wide 
deserts  to  the  sources  ofthe  Jaxartes  and 
the  steppes  of  Chinese  Tartary,  or  to  the 
banks  ofthe,  Nile  and  the  Danube;  but 
at  all  times  they  were  drafted  away  to 
supply  the  garrisons  which  were  main¬ 
tained  in  the  subject  provinces.  Egypt 
alone  absorbed  1 20,000  Persians ;  and 
all  the  garrisons  or  armies  of  native  sol¬ 
diers  stationed  abro,ad  must  have  exceed¬ 
ed  200,000  men.  Reckoning  the  Me<lo- 
Persian  |>opulation  at  five  millions,  ami 
taking  the  able-l>odied  males  at  one-sixth 
of  the  w'hole,  it  tliiis  appears  that  about 
one-fourth  ofthe  effective  population  was 
constantly  kept  abroad  in  garrison ;  and 
if  we  add  the  drain  upon  the  manhood  of 
the  country  in  military  expeditions,  at 
least  onc-tbird  of  the  able-bodied  males 
must  have  been  withdrawn  not  only  from 
productive  industry,  but  even  from  st*n- 
sibly  affecting  the  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  In  modern  history  the  decline  of 


the  Sp.anish  power,  at  one  time  the  gre.at- 
est  in  Europe,  has  been  ascribed,  and 
.apparently  with  justice,  to  the  great  drain 
upon  the  manhood  of  the  country,  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  Spanish  com^uests  and 
settlements  in  America, — the  Transatlan¬ 
tic  enterprises  carrying  off  the  flower  of 
the  nation,  drafting  away  alike  the  high 
hearts  and  the  bone  .and  sinew  of  the 
country.  But  this  dr.ain  of  Spanish  m.an- 
hood  was  insignificant  compared  with  the 
similar  drain  upon  the  Medo-Persian  po¬ 
pulation.  Population  is  the  back-bone 
of  a  n.ation’s  strength  and  power,  but  the 

Imputation  of  the  home  provinces  of  the 
’ersian  empire  was  permanently  checked 
in  its  increase  by  the  .absorption  of  men 
in  the  military  service  of  tlie  State.  The 
immense  wealth  w  hich  poured  into  Per¬ 
sia  from  the  plunder  .and  the  revenues  of 
the  conquered  countries,  if  applied  to 
developing  the  productive  powers  of  the 
country  by  means  of  irrigation,  would 
have  enabled  Persia  to  support  a  great 
incre.ase  of  population.  Moreover,  if  the 
Iranian  plateau  had  been  found  inade¬ 
quate  to  support  a  much  larger  popula¬ 
tion,  there  was  the  rich  valley-region 
around  Nineveh,  which  had  become  a 
solitude,  and  where  Medo-Persian  settle¬ 
ments  might  have  been  formed.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  numbers  of  this  brave 
and  military  people  increased,  a  firmer 
and  durable  basis  w’onld  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  Persi.m  empire.  But  such 
measures  were  unthought  of — nay,  they 
were  impossible  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  empire.  It  was  indispensable  that 
the  conquered  but  unnssimilated  provin¬ 
ces  should  be  garrisoned  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  ruling  nation ;  and  hence  the 
growth  of  the  nation  was  artificially 
checked.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  population  of  Persia  Proper 
was  any  larger  in  the  time  ofthe  last 
Achaemenian  king  tlian  when  Cyrus  first 
founde<l  the  empire.  England,  with  her 
opulation  of  thirty  millions,  may  easily 
eep  1 20,000  soldiers  abroad  in  her  vari¬ 
ous  dependencies,  for,  despite  this  ab¬ 
sorption  of  men,  a  vast  emigration  annu¬ 
ally  takes  place  from  her  shores;  so  that, 
if  the  pay  offered  be  sufficient  to  tempt 
men  to  engage  in  the  military  service, 
there  need  not  be  any  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  our  garrisons  abroad,  while  the 
population  at  home  remains  as  great  as 
the  present  productive  power  ofthe  coun- 
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try  can  support.  But  what  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  ancient  Persia  (iii- 
cludin<;  Media)  which,  with  barely  one- 
sixth  of  our  population,  kept  as  large  a 
body  of  troops  in  Egypt  alone  as  we  keep 
iu  iiidiaand  all  our  colonies  put  together! 

(To  be  concluded  ) 


Cornhill  Magazine. 

THE  ETRUSCANS.  THE  ENGLISH  OF  AN¬ 
TIQUITY. 

Op  all  the  old  peoples  of  Italy  that 
have  made  a  mark  in  history,  leav¬ 
ing  an  impress  on  modern  civilization, 
none  interest  more  than  the  Etruscans. 
They  have  left  a  written  language  which 
no  one  can  read ;  stupendous  public 
works  which  time  fails  to  destroy ;  and 
a  rich  and  suggestive  art,  frail  often  in 
material,  but  exiiuisite  in  workmanship, 
which  the  grave  has  preserved  during  a 
silence  of  nearly  thirty  centuries.  Every¬ 
where  their  cities  crowned  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  and  impregnable  mountain  sites, 
rejoicing  in  varied  views,  pure  air,  and 
excessive  climbing,  as  greatly  as  modern 
towns  delight  in  the  easy  access,  heavy 
atmosphere,  and  cramped  scenery  of  the 
lowlan<ls. 

Their  inhabitants  were  a  strong-limbed, 
broad-headed,  industrious  race,  given 
to  road-building,  sewer-making,  canal¬ 
digging,  and  nature-taming  generally. 
They  were  religious  too,  commercial, 
manufacturing,  keen  of  business,  of 
course  luxurious,  not  wholly  unmindful 
of  beauty,  but  preferring  the  strength 
and  comfort  that  comes  of  a  practical 
view  of  things:  a  people  in  the  end 
whose  hard-earned  riches  and  long-tested 
mechanical  science  failed  to  save  their 
political  being  when  imperilled  by  an 
ambitious,  warlike  neighbor.  Still, 
though  sulKlued  in  the  field,  their  .arts 
and  civil  polity  conquered  the  conquer¬ 
ors.  For  centuries  they  ruleil  the  seas, 
and  were  the  great  wave-lords  of  anti¬ 
quity.  English  in  their  maritime  skill 
and  force,  they  were  like  the  English  in 
many  other  habits  and  iK)ints  of  charac¬ 
ter,  especially  in  their  fondness  for  horse¬ 
racing  and  pugilistic  encounters.  Their 
origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity 
of  the  East  Nevertheless,  their  earliest 
civilization  comes  to  us  indubitably  fil¬ 
tered  through  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
sources.  What  we  dig  up  of  their  primi¬ 


tive  work  has  a  decided  look  of  the  Nile 
— that  prolific  mother  of  antique  arts 
and  ideas.  Many  of  their  paintings  and 
sculptures  bear  also  a  strong  likeness  to 
those  of  Nineveh. 

lnde{)endenily  of  other  inducements, 
it  is  worth  while  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Etruria  on  account  of 
the  loveliness  of  their  situations  and  the 
varied  l»eanty  of  the  landscape  encircling 
them.  Take,  for  instance,  Volterra,  set 
on  high,  overlooking  the  Mediterranean, 
the  fertile  Pisan  territory,  and  a  Plutonic 
tract  of  country  at  its  feet,  split  and 
warped  into  savage  fury  of  chasm  and 
nakedness  by  internal  fires.  Its  situation 
marks  it  finally  for  a  doom  as  tragic  as 
that  of  the  cities  of  the  Plain ;  indeed 
one  more  dramatic, — for  it  will  be  thrown 
down  from  its  towering  height  into  a 
bottomless  quicksand  below,  w^hich  is 
swallowing  in  immense  mouthfuls  the 
mountain  on  which  it  stands.  Having 
already  ingulfed  the  Church  of  St. 
Giusti,  it  has  reached  on  the  north  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  Badia,  from  w'hich 
the  monks  have  fled  in  dismay,  leaving 
their  remarkable  cloisters  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice  of  sand  five  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thousand  feet  deep,  which 
leans  over  a  treacherous  abyss  of  hidden 
waters,  sapping  the  unsolid  earth  above 
them  with  relentless  energy.  Each  year 
the  distance  between  the  precipice  and 
the  city  is  growing  less,  yet  it  seems  fas¬ 
cinated  by  the  peril.  The  massive  walls 
which  have  stood  firmly  on  their  founda¬ 
tions  three  thousand  years  may  help  in¬ 
duce  a  feeling  of  security  in  their  ability 
to  outlive  this  enemy  as  they  have  afl 
others.  But  the  contrast  in  sensations 
is  most  startling  when,  after  following 
their  circuit  for  miles  in  wonder  at  their 
hugeness,  one  comes  at  a  single  step 
upon  this  tremendous  undermining  of  a 
mountain  which,  at  an  unexpected  mo¬ 
ment,  is  destined  not  merely  to  leave  no 
one  stone  of  them  on  another,  but  to 
bury  them  forever  from  human  sight, 
and  with  them  the  people  who  trusted 
to  their  strength  for  sjifety.  It  is  an 
impressive  spectacle,  not  only  of  the 
transitorinesB  of  all  human  work,  but  of 
those  agencies  which  are  preparing  the 
earth  for  new  forms  and  species  of  e.x- 
istence.  I  com[*rehend  sleeping  quietly 
on  the  edge  of  a  volcano  or  during  a 
battle,  for  there  the  elements  of  death 
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have  in  them  that  of  the  sublime,  which 
puls  the  spirit  on  a  level  with  the  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but  the  thought  of  the  prolonged, 
helpless  strangulation  of  a  nhole  city 
irresistibly  sucked  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  is  awful.  No  heroisms  can  avail 
in  burial  alive,  and  no  human  sacrifice 
can  avert  the  destruction  after  Nature 
has  sounded  the  signal  of  doom.  Yet 
with  a  degree  of  stupidity  which  seems 
past  belief,  the  Volterrians  once  refused 
to  permit  an  enterprising  citizen  of  Leg¬ 
horn  to  save  their  city  by  draining  off 
the  encroaching  waters  while  there  was 
time,  on  condition  of  having  for  himself 
the  land  he  reclaimed  from  devastation. 
Possibly  they  feared  the  loss  of  one  of 
their  “  sights,”  which  are  food  and  rai¬ 
ment  to  the  poor  of  Italian  cities  in  gen¬ 
eral,  each  inhabitant  consoling  himself 
with  the  reflection,  “  after  me  the  flood.” 
The  “  sight  ”  certainly  is  one  not  to  be 
met  in  other  parts.  Go  to  see  it,  but  do 
not  tarry  long. 

Orvieto  is  as  firmly  as  VolteiTa  is 
loosely  placed,  on  its  foundation  of  rock. 
Following  the  circuit  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  precipicx3  on  which  the  town  stands, 
its  walls  rise  many  hundred  feet  in  parts, 
in  as  straight  a  fine  as  if  all  built  up  of 
masonry.  Perugia  struggles  in  a  vaga¬ 
bond  manner  along  the  crests  of  several 
hills  or  terraces,  evincing  a  desire  to  get 
into  the  rich  valleys  below.  Chiusi  with 
a  glorious  outlook  over  two  lakes,  girt 
around  with  a  green  sw'ell  of  mountains, 
whose  olive  grounds  and  vineyards  rise 
and  fall  until  they  dash  their  fragrance 
against  its  ugly  walls,  shows  like  a  dark 
spot  in  the  bountiful  nature  around  it. 
The  kingly  virtues  of  Persenna  are  as 
much  lost  sight  of  in  his  now  beggarly 
capital  as  is  his  famous  tomb,  once  a 
wonder  of  the  world.  But  what  else 
can  be  in  a  nest  of  excavators  whose 
most  productive  industry  lies  in  rifling 
ancestr.il  tombs  and  fleecing  the  visitor ; 
not  to  sfieak  of  the  dubious  reputation 
of  the  place  as  an  entrepot  for  the  sale  of 
false  antiquities.  My  landlord  could  not 
give  a  morsel  of  meat  to  eat  that  the 
teeth  could  penetrate,  but  he  had  to 
offer  his  museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
for  the  modest  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
francs.  The  ascent  to  the  bedrooms  was 
guarded  by  a  long  lugubrious  line  of 
cinerary  urns,  remark.able  only  for  their 
archaic  coarseness.  Chiusi  is  neither 
Nbw  Series. — Vol.  X.,  No.  1. 


clean,  cheerful,  nor  comfortable,  but  it 
has  its  special  attractions  and  much  gen¬ 
uine  art  remaining,  although  its  best 
museum,  the  Casuciuni,  has  been  sold  to 
the  city  of  Palermo. 

The  Maremma  is  a  vast  cemetery  of 
Etruscan  cities,  but  disease  and  desola¬ 
tion  have  replaced  their  once  vigorous 
commercial  life.  Scarcely  a  spadeful  of 
earth  c.an  be  turned  up  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  dust  of  their  inhabitants.  The 
same  picturesque  choice  of  sites  of  towns 
obtains  here  as  elsewhere.  Cortona  is 
the  queen  of  them  all,  though  Citta-della- 
Pieve,  garlanded  with  oak  and  chestnut 
forests,  looks  on  a  landscape  not  so  di¬ 
versified,  but  in  some  details  mure  exqui¬ 
sitely  lovely. 

I  wish  1  could  credit  the  founders  of 
Etruscan  cities  with  a  love  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  in  nature  in  regard  to  the  situations 
they  selected.  But  I  fear  they  had  no 
greater  liking  tins  way  than  modern 
Italians.  Sanitary  considerations  and 
personal  security  led  them  up  the  hills 
to  live  and  to  girt  themselves  around 
with  solid  walls.  The  plains  were  damp 
and  unwholesome  before  they  were 
drained  and  planted.  Still  in  “  locating” 
as  they  did,  and  in  disposing  their  walls 
and  gateways,  they  must  have  obeyed  a 
latent  instinct  of  beauty  even  in  a  land 
where  nature  is  so  bountiful  that  it  is 
difficult  to  go  amiss  in  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  either  of  a  house  or  a  town. 
We  find  in  them  all  a  varied  succession 
of  surprising  views  which  could  scarcely 
be  more  completely  pleasurable  had  the 
sites  of  their  cities  been  sjiecially  chosen 
with  this  end. 

In  treating  of  Etruscan  art,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  specify  its  antiquarian  dis¬ 
tinctions,  but  only  its  general  characteris¬ 
tics.  The  best  way  to  get  at  these  is  to 
study  the  contents  of  the  tombs.  They 
were  excavated  and  built  much  after  the 
plan  of  the  dwellings  of  tbe  living,  with 
a  similar  disposition  of  chambers  or  halls, 
corresponding  to  the  room  required  for 
the  dead,  except  when  they  took  the 
form  of  mausoleums  or  monuments,  and 
were  made  immense  labyrinthian  struc¬ 
tures,  whose  ruins  now  seem  more  *he 
work  of  nature  than  of  man.  Interiorly 
they  were  lavishly  decorated  with  paint¬ 
ing  and  sculpture  in  relief  on  the  walls 
and  ceilings.  When  first  opened,  these 
decorations  are  quite  fresh  and  perfect. 
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After  an  experience  of  the  ghastly  relics 
of  modern  sepulchres,  it  is  with  pleased 
astonishment  one  enters  for  the  first  lime 
an  Etruscan  house  of  the  dead.  If  it  be 
a  sepulchre  hitherto  undisturbed,  the 
visitor  fin<ls  himself,  or  he  can  easily  so 
imagine,  in  the  presence  of  the  original 
proprietors.  The  apartments  opening 
one  into  another  have  a  look  of  domes¬ 
tic  life,  while  the  ornamentation  is  not 
confined  to  mythological  or  symbolical 
subjects,  but  is  intermingled  with  scenes 
of  social  festivity,  games,  picnics,  races, 
theatric.al  exhibitions,  and  whatever  they 
enjoyed  in  their  everyday  world ;  thus 
indic.ating  that  they  fancied  they  were 
entering  u|>on  a  new  life  corresponding 
in  many  particulars  with  their  old.  It 
is  another  form  of  the  Indian  notion  of 
new  and  belter  hunting-grounds  in  the 
land  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Hut  the  good 
or  evil  past  had  much  to  do  in  their 
minds  with  the  reception  that  awaited 
them.  Guardian  genii,  effigies  of  the 
avengers  of  wrong,  protectors  of  the 
ood,  symbols  of  immortality’,  occult 
octrines  put  into  pictorial  life,  these 
looked  dow’u  on  them  from  carved  roofs 
and  frescoed  w.alls,  which  were  further 
secured  from  w’anton  sacrilege  at  the 
hands  of  the  living  by  figures  of  mon¬ 
strous  serpents  and  demon  heads,  or  the 
snake-entwined  visage  of  the  terrible 
Medusa.  There  was  so  much  of  value 
to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  even  the  heirs 
in  the  tombs  of  the  wealthy,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  render  them  awful  as  well 
as  Sikcred  to  the  common  imagination. 
Indeed,  there  is  room  for  believing  that, 
while  in  sonie  instances  deposits  of  jewels 
and  other  costly  objects  were  made  in 
compliance  with  the  religious  customs, 
they  w’ere  afterwards  covertly  with- 
dniwn  by  means  of  a  secret  entrance 
known  only  to  the  persons  intercste<l,  if 
not  of  the  family  itself ;  perhaps  left  ex¬ 
pressly  by  conscience-hardened  workmen 
for  the  sake  of  plunder.  Hut,  as  enough 
has  been  already  secured  by  modern  ex¬ 
cavators  to  stock  the  principal  museums 
of  Europe,  it  proves  that  the  practice  of 
burying  treasures  of  art  was  in  general 
respecte*!  among  the  old  Etruscans,  who, 
doubtless  thinking  to  need  them  agiun, 
wished  to  have  them  within  their  ghostly 
reach. 

On  entering  a  tomb  at  Volterra,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  wine  and  food  on  one  of 


the  nms  in  the  centre.  I  asked  the 
pca8.ant-\voman, — whofM»^  flickering  torch 
cast  a  invsterions  shadowy  light  over 
the  pale  figures  that  looked  up  to  us  out 
of  great  staring  eyes  w  ith  their  libation- 
cups  or  p<it€rcB  held  invitingly  out,  as  if 
to  be  filled, — if  the  spirits  of  her  ances¬ 
tors  still  thirsted  tor  the  warm  drink  of 
their  native  hills.  “Oh,  no,”  she  said, 
“  we  put  it  here  to  cool  for  ourselves.” 
It  seems  one  must  come  to  Italy  to  learn 
liest  how  to  utilize  tlie  grave-chill  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  moral  refrigerator  or 
theological  bugbear. 

If  the  tomb  be  .anterior  to  the  Koman 
fashion  of  burning  the  corpses,  we  often 
fiml  the  noble  lady  or  great  officer  laid 
out  in  state  on  bronze  biers  and  funeral 
conches,  looking  as  in  life,  with  their 
jewelry  or  armor  on  them,  as  prompt, 
to  all  appearance,  for  the  jmrsuits  of  love 
or  war  as  ever.  Their  favorite  furni¬ 
ture,  vases,  bronzes,  articles  of  toilet, 
and  sometimes  children’s  toys — the  pet 
dolls  .and  engraved  primers — are  placed 
about  them  ready  for  instant  use.  A 
few’  minutes’  exjKisure  to  the  air  re¬ 
duces  the  bodies  to  dust ;  but  the  records 
of  their  personal  tastes  and  habits  re¬ 
main.  The  family  scene  of  some  of  the 
seimichres  is  made  more  real  by  row’s  of 
portrait  statues  in  various  attitudes 
placed  on  urns  of  sarcophagi,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  around  the  chamber, 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  a  fa>hion- 
able  reception.  In  those  days,  guests 
more  often  reclined  at  haiupiets  t  fian  sat 
upright.  We  see  them,  tlierefore,  com¬ 
monly  in  that  position,  and  if  husband 
and  wife,  decorously  embracing  or 
caressing,  the  arm  of  the  man  thrown 
lovingly  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ])artncr 
of  Ills  home.  Each  is  drafied  as  in  life, 
wearing  their  usual  omainents  and  in¬ 
signia  of  rank.  The  base,  which  contains 
the  ashes  or  bodies,  is  elaborately  sculp¬ 
tured,  sometimes  in  full  relief,  with  my¬ 
thological  or  historical  scenes,  or  symbols 
and  events  relating  to  the  deceased  per¬ 
sons.  The  oldest  and  most  common  of 
those  cinerary  urns  are  coarsely  painted 
and  modelled  in  terra-cotta;  but  the 
finer  are  done  in  marble  or  alabaster, 
under  Grecian  influence,  with  occasional 
gilding. 

These  tombs  are  the  libraries  and 
museums  of  Etruscan  history.  Without 
them,  not  only  would  there  have  been 
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important  ^nps  in  the  annals  of  the 
people,  and,  iudecnl,  all  real  knowledge 
of  their  life  lor^t,  hut  modern  art  would 
also  have  missed  its  most  graceful  and 
precious  models  and  patterns  in  bronze, 
jeweliT,  and  phistic  materials  in  gene¬ 
ral.  These  offer  a  most  neede«l  contrast 
to  the  graceless,  clumsy,  meaningless,  or 
vicious  styles  of  oinament  which  pre¬ 
vailed  alter  the  loss  of  mediaeval  art, 
and  before  a  revival  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  pure  forms  of  the  antique 
Grecian  taught  us  what  beauty  really  is. 
We  may  estimate  the  extern  to  which 
the  manufacture  of  artistic  objects  was 
carrie<l  by  this  }>eople  bv  the  fact  that 
from  the  small  town  of  VoUinium,  the 
modern  liolseiia,  Flavius  Flaccus  car- 
I'ieil  off  to  Koine  2,000  bronze  statues. 
It  is  Udievcd  by  many  that  the  Etrus¬ 
cans  were  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
working  of  bronze,  or  anticipated  them 
in  perfecting  it  and  the  making  of  tictile 
vases.  Each  nation  possessed  a  consum¬ 
mate  art  of  its  own,  the  origin  of  which 
in  either  was  tH^ually  archaic  and  rude, 
while  in  time  both  styles  in  Italy  lu'came 
so  intermingleil  that  it  requires  a  nrac- 
tised  eye  to  disi-riminate  bi-lween  them, 
especially  after  Greek  colonies  settled  in 
Soul  hern  Italy  and  their  artists  were 
employed  throughout  the  peninsula. 

Etrii'can  art  proper  is  as  thoroughly 
characteristic  and  indigenous  as  is  the 
Greek  ;  but  instead  of  a  keen  sense  of 
beauty  ns  its  animating  motive,  there 
was  a  love  of  fact.  It  is  essentially  real¬ 
istic,  delighting  in  vigor  and  strength 
and  in  telling  its  story  plainly  and 
forcibly,  rather  than  with  grace  and 
elegance  of  expression.  Kelore  it  was 
subjected  to  Greek  intiuence,  it  was  more 
or  less  heavy  and  exaggerated,  with  an 
unwitting  tendency  to  the  grotesque, 
faulty  in  detail,  often  coarse,  but  always 
expressive,  emjihatic,  and  sincere.  Ig¬ 
noring  the  extreme  principles  of  Greek 
selection,  it  takes  more  to  common  na¬ 
ture  as  its  guide.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a 
lofty  idealism,  or,  more  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  creative  faculty  of  its  own,  w  hich,  as 
we  shall  see  in  its  best  art,  inspires  its 
natural  truth  w'ith  a  feeling  of  the  sub¬ 
lime.  This  supernal  mystical  element, 
which  it  has  always  exhibited,  comes  of 
the  Oriental  blood  of  the  race.  Grecian 
art  is  ]»oetry  ;  Etruscan,  eloquence. 
Homer  inspires  both;  but  the  difference 


between  them  in  rendering  the  same 
thought  is  very  obvious. 

I  tiud  an  essential  distinction  in  their 
ideas  of  death  and  the  future  life,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  their  sepulchral  art.  Aj>- 
larently  the  Greek  was  so  absorbed  in 
lis  sensuous  enjoyment,  or  so  shaken  in 
his  earlier  faiths  by  the  varied  teachings 
of  his  schools  of  philosophv,  that  ho 
formeil  no  very  precise  notions  of  his 
condition  after  death.  In  its  most  spiri¬ 
tual  nspi'ct  it  was  vague  and  shadowy*, 
very  beautiful  and  poetical  in  the  interior 
sense  of  some  of  his  myths,  but  lacking 
the  exhortative  and  punitive  character 
of  the  more  fixed  and  sterner  Egyptian 
and  Etruscan  dogmas.  Kc8|>ect  for  the 
gods  lieauty,  heroism,  enjoyment,  leav¬ 
ing  the  hereafter  to  expound  itself  or 
viewing  it  fancifully;  these  were  in  the 
main  the  sentiments  and  feelings  at  the 
bottom  of  (ireck  theology.  l>ut  the 
Etruscan  was  lar  more  [u  actical  and  pos¬ 
itive,  notwithstanding  the  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  Oriental  mysticism  in  his  belief. 
Indeed  this  posiliveness  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  strong  clement  of  unquestion¬ 
ing  faith  in  Asiatic  anc*!  stors,  whose  ima¬ 
ginations  were  extremely  susceptible  to 
the  spiritual  intluences  of  unseen  )K>wers, 
and  were  also  opposed  to  the  pantheistic 
ideas  of  the  more  intellectual  Greeks. 
None  had  it  stronger  than  the  Persians 
and  Jews.  Descending  from  them  it 
rooted  itself  deeply  in  the  creeds  of 
Christendom — tirmest  and  severest  in 
Protestantism.  As  all  know,  whenever 
it  has  come  in  collisiiin  with  science, 
religion  is  apt  to  require  the  latter  to 
give  way,  or  be  denounced  as  heretical. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  liir  the  Etruscan  idea  ot  the 
future  coincides  with  Christian  ethics. 

The  joyous  reliance  on  his  fancy  wdiich 
contented  his  neighbor  evidently  did  not 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  Etruscan. 
Like  the  more  Northern  races,  whose 
harshest  doctrines  find  speech  in  the  dia¬ 
bolism  of  Calvinist ic  theology,  he,  too, 
must  have  a  )H)sitive,  material  hell,  W'ith 
suitable  demons,  but  with  the  special  and 
noteworthy  difference  that  his  tinal  doom 
was  not  a  question  of  faith  only,  but  of 
works.  His  good  and  evil  dteds  were 
accurately  weighed  by  the  inlallible 
judges,  and  he  was  sentenced  accord¬ 
ingly.  Etruscan  tomb-sculpture  is  much 
taken  up  by  these  solemn  scenes.  At 
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the  door  leadinjj  to  eternal  torment 
fiits  an  expectant  fiend,  and  directly  op¬ 
posite  is  the  entrance  to  the  regions  of 
linppiness,  guarded  bjr  a  good  angel. 
These  await  the  decision  of  the  fate  of 
the  soul  on  trial,  which  is  attended  by 
the  good  and  evil  genii,  which  were  sn|>- 
posed  to  be  ever  present  with  the  living. 
The  demonism  of  Ktruria  is  sterner  and 
less  mystical  than  the  Egyptian,  although 
not  as  frightful  as  that  of  mediaeval 
Christendom.  Images  of  teiTor,  how¬ 
ever,  are  common,  and  made  as  ngly 
and  repulsive  as  those  of  an  opposite 
character  are  made  handsome  and  at¬ 
tractive.  Still  Tyj>hon,  one  of  the  angels 
of  death,  is  a  l)eauty  in  comparsion  with 
his  more  modern  namesake,  and  even 
big-eared,  heavy-limbed  Charon,  with  his 
fatal  hammer,  is  mild  and  pleasing  be¬ 
side  Spinello’s  Beelzebub.  Their  most 
successful  attemjits  at  ferocious  ugliness 
arrive  only  at  a  grotesque  exaggeration 
of  the  negro  physiognomy  in  a  form  of 
the  ordinary  human  shape.  Serpents 
figure  largely  in  these  paintings,  but  as 
often  in  a  good  as  in  a  bad  sense,  as  the 
symbol  of  eternity.  The  important 
truth  that  we  find  in  them  is  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  an  immediate  judgment  passed 
on  the  soul  after  death,  and  the  substan¬ 
tiality  of  the  rewards  or  punishment 
awaiting  it. 

The  Etruscans  were  eminently  a  do¬ 
mestic  people  of  warm,  so<Mal  affections. 
Woman  evidently  was  held  in  equal  es¬ 
teem  to  man.  Everywhere  she  shares 
his  cares  and  pleasures.  The  position 
of  wife  is  one  of  the  liighest  honor  and 
influence,  subordinated  to  no  accomplish¬ 
ed  class  of  courtesans  as  in  Greece,  nor 
accompanied  by  the  great  laxity  of  man¬ 
ners  that  at  a  subsequent  period  defiled 
Rome.  Indeed,  Etruscan  art  is  singu¬ 
larly  pure  and  serious,  except  as  it  bor¬ 
rowed  from  foreign  sources  its  dissolute 
Bacchic  rites.  But  these  were  never 
very  |>opular.  Their  artists  prefer  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  natural  sentiments  and  emo¬ 
tions  with  a  touching  simplicity  of  posi¬ 
tive  treatment.  A  favorite  subject  was 
the  death-parting  of  families.  Husband 
or  wife,  lover  or  friend,  embrace  or 
shake  hands  tenderly,  the  dying  with  an 
elevated  expression  of  resignation  and 
hope,  the  survivors  with  a  quiet  grief  that 
bespeaks  a  conviction  of  future  reunion. 
Children  weep  around,  or  are  held  to 


the  dying  lips  to  take  a  last  kiss;  the 
pet  dog  watches  sympathetically  the 
sorrowful  scene;  hired  mourners  |)er- 
form  their  functions,  and  the  whole 
spectacle  is  serious  and  impressive.  The 
dignified  courtesy  manifested  l)y  the 
principals  in  these  farew’ells  shows  (hat 
no  doctrinal  despair  poisoned  their  latest 
hour  on  earth,  but  rather  that  they  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  separation  as  one  does  a  call 
to  a  necessary  journey.  A  spirit  horse 
for  the  man,  or  a  chariot  for  the  wminan, 
with  winged  attendants,  are  always  de¬ 
picted  quietly  w’aiting  outside  the  house 
until  their  services  are  needed  for  the 
journey  to  the  new  country.  If  death 
has  already  occurred,  their  torches  are 
reversed.  The  Greeks  love  to  look  on 
death  in  a  sensuously  beautiful  shape, 
like  Endymion  sleeping,  or  Ilylas  borne 
off  by  water-nymphs.  They  sought  to 
disguise  to  themselves  its  painful  and 
dismal  features.  Death  was  best  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  sweet  slumber  or  a  delightsome 
ravishment.  An  Etruscan  sbieldecl  his 
senses  by  no  such  poetical  expedients. 
He  felt  it  was  a  real  journey  to  a  new' 
life,  and  so  represented  it  for  good  or 
bad  on  the  evidence  of  his  actual  char¬ 
acter.  His  artistic  creations  to  people 
the  world  which  opened  itself  to  his 
dying  view  were  not  merely  men  deified 
and  super-sensuous,  but  a  distinct,  super¬ 
nal  race  with  attributes  corresponding  to 
their  spiritual  functions.  What  his  devils 
were  we  have  seen  ;  his  genii,  furies, 
and  other  celestial  pr)wers  were  grand  in 
idea,  often  sublime  in  creation,  an<l  as 
well  as  he  knew  to  make  them,  beautiful ; 
more  elevated  in  conception  and  functions 
than  those  of  the  Grecian  mythology ; 
fit  precursors  of  the  angels  and  arch¬ 
angels  of  Giotto,  Orgagna,  and  Luca 
Signorelli.  In  truth,  mediaeval  art  had 
but  little  to  do  to  adjust  this  phase  of 
the  Etruscan  to  its  own  purpose.  The 
infant  Jupiter  in  the  arms  of  his  nurse 
as  seen,  in  the  Campagna  bas-reliefs  is 
the  legitimate  model  in  motive  and 
grou])ing  of  subsequent  Madonnas  ami 
Bami)ino8.  But  the  most  striking  of 
their  supernal  creations  are  the  tw'o  so- 
called  female  furies  which  guard  the 
portal  of  the  principal  sarcophagus  of 
the  Volunni  sepulchre  near  Perugia. 

The  contents  of  this  family  vault  merit 
attention  because  of  their  pure  Etruscan 
character  and  feeling  in  the  best  time  of 
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their  art,  wlien  its  n.ative  strength  was 
tempered  by  the  Grecian  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  Several  generations  of  the 
Volumnii  are  foun<l  deposited  here  in 
elegtint  urns,  all  admirable  as  art,  but 
especially  the  two  that  face  the  visitor 
.as  he  enters  the  principal  chaml)er.  One 
contains  the  .aslies  of  the  chief  of  liis 
family,  the  other,  the  remains  of  a  lady 
of  the  same  name  of  high  distinction. 
Both  these  monuments  are  remarkable 
for  extreme  sim|)licity,  purity  of  style, 
breadth  of  design,  and  refined  adul¬ 
ation  to  their  honored  purpose.  The 
man  lies  in  a  semi-upright  jmsture,  with 
head  upraised  on  a  richly  draped  couch. 
He  is  not  dead,  as  we  moderns  persist 
in  representing  our  departed  friends,  as 
if  we  were  disbelievers  in  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  leaving  on  the  spectator’s 
mind  only  a  disagreeable  impression  of 
material  dissolution  ;  nor  dues  he  sleep, 
ns  the  meilitevalists  in  better  taste  and 
feeling  rei)re8ent  their  dead,  while  calm¬ 
ly  waiting  the  universal  resurrection  ; 
but  with  greater  truth  than  either,  he 
lives. 

This  characteristic  vitality  of  the 
Etruscan  etligies  is  worthy  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  two  respects.  First,  it  displays 
the  skill  of  their  artists  in  rendering  in¬ 
dividual  likeness — making  their  figures 
natural  without  diminishing  aught  of  the 
solemnity  of  their  pur|)08e.  They  are 
the  veritable  persons  they  represent,  re¬ 
ceiving  us  modems  with  the  same  j>olite 
dignity  which  would  have  distinguished 
them  had  our  call  been  two  thousand 
years  earlier,  while  they  were  still  in  the 
Hesh.  Secondly,  we  learn  from  it  that 
they  believed  their  dead  enU^red  at  once 
on  a  new  life,  without  any  intermediate 
sleep  or  purgatorial  probation.  I  inter¬ 
pret  the  Etruscan  in  his  tomb  to  mean 
that  he  still  regarded  himself  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  his  old  identical  earthly  self 
called  to  a  new  part  in  life,  but  retaining 
every  original  characteristic  and  exjMiri- 
ence,  and  holding  that  future  changes  in 
him  must  be  the  result  of  processes  of 
growth  and  development  in  accordance 
with  laws  .analogous  to  those  that  regu¬ 
lated  the  formation  of  his  person.aIity  on 
earth.  Meantime  he  remains  himself  and 
none  other  at  our  gracious  service,  if  I 
rc.ad  the  lesson  in  stone  aright.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Pag.an  Etruscans  recog¬ 
nized  this  vital  principle  of  creation  more 


decidedly,  or  at  all  events  more  practi¬ 
cally,  than  we  Christians  do.  They  m.ay 
have  sensilalized  their  faith  in  immorta¬ 
lity  overmuch  by  their  funeral  feasts, 
games,  .and  music,  or  other  exhibitions 
of  their  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  with  the  evident  expectation  of 
something  corresponding  to  these  ple.a- 
sures  and  honors  hereafter.  But,  as  the 
moral  qualities  of  the  departed  were 
made  the  test  of  his  spiritual  condition, 
the  lesson  was  a  salutary  and  hopeful 
one.  The  base  of  the  chief  monument 
of  the  Volunni  is,  to  niy  apprehension, 
as  completely  a  spiritualized  motive  in 
art  of  this  sort  as  exists,  uniting  consum¬ 
mate  simplicity  of  treatment  to  a  sub¬ 
limity  of  character,  excelled  only  in  this 
respect  by  lilake’s  design  of  Death's 
door,  which  is  the  highest  conception  in 
the  most  ch.'iste  and  suggestive  form 
that  the  Christian  mind  has  yet  achieved 
to  embody  its  idea  of  eternal  life.  The 
figures  do  not  so  much  express  the  new 
birth  as  the  mysteries  attending  it.  On 
each  side  of  the  door,  which  represents 
the  pa8s.age  from  the  tomb  to  the  life 
beyond,  sits  a  colossal,  winged  female 
figure,  in  whom  the  nobility  of  both 
sexes  is  harmoniously  unite<l,  devoid  of 
any  sexual  feeling  proper,  chastely 
draped,  wearing  sandals,  a  burning  torch 
uplifted  in  one  hand,  the  other  slightly 
turned  towards  the  door,  and  with  an 
expression  that  seems  to  penetrate  the 
secrets  of  eternity.  I  say  colossal  figures, 
though  in  reality  they  are  very  small, 
but  so  grand  is  their  treatment  that 
nothing  actually  coloss.al  as  to  size  excels 
the  impression  they  make  of  supernal 
force  imd  functions.  They  are  in  a  sit¬ 
ting  attitude,  with  the  feet  drawn  up 
and  crossed  ;  but  the  artist  has  succeeded 
in  giving  them  a  self-supporting  look, 
and  also  of  taking  away  from  the  spec¬ 
tator  the  feeling  that  they  could  need 
any  material  support.  As  they  will  they 
are  in  rest  or  motion.  This  is  a  real  sub¬ 
limity  of  art,  because  it  diverts  the  min«l 
from  thought  of  material  laws  to  sole 
cognizance  of  its  loftiest  spirittwl  func¬ 
tions.  In  this  subtle  superiority  of  spirit 
over  matter,  these  figures,  perhaps,  sur¬ 
pass  the  sculptures  of  Michael  Angelo, 
and  in  other  respects  are  akin  to  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  power,  devoid  of  the  phy8ic.al 
exaggeration  which  obtains  in  so  much 
of  his  work,  but  which  further  stamps 
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him  as  a  jjenuine  descendant  of  ancient 
Etruscan  masters  now  unknown  to  us  by 
name.  Even  with  his  finest  symbolical 
st.atues,  Niffht  an<l  Day,  it  is  difficult,  on 
first  view,  to  get  rid  of  an  unwelcome 
sense  of  weight,  size,  and  soliditv,  though 
this  finally  disappears  as  their  ^iill  mean¬ 
ing  and  nobleness  flow  into  the  mind. 
The  superiority  of  their  Etruscan  proto¬ 
types  is  manifest  at  once  from  the  fact 
that  they  suggest  nothing  below  the 
standard  of  their  conception.  We  feel 
the  trembling  awe  of  the  four  shadowy 
figures,  now  dimly  seen,  issuing  from  the 
tomb  with  an  anxious,  inquiring  look  at 
the  mystical  guardians  of  the  gates  of 
Eternity.  Modern  learning  calls  them 
Furies.  Their  countenances,  neverthe¬ 
less,  are  benevolent  and  inviting.  If  we 
meet  no  more  unkindly  faces  than  theirs 
on  being  ushered  into  the  other  life,  it 
will  be  a  desirable  w’elcome. 

The  monument  of  the  lady  is  less  ela¬ 
borate,  but  as  finely  treated  in  its  way. 
A  beautiful  head  of  Medusa  on  a  panel 
is  the  sole  ornament  of  the  base  of  the 
urn,  the  cornice  of  which,  like  the  others, 
contains  obituary  inscriptions.  A  hand¬ 
some  matron  in  her  prime  is  seated  on 
the  top  in  a  curtile  chair.  She  is  pro¬ 
fusely  draped,  the  right  arm,  however, 
being  bare  and  upraised,  and  the  hand 
with  unconscious  action  lightly  touching 
her  shoulder,  as  she  earnestly  listens,  and 
looks  a  little  forward  and  downwards. 
One  fancies  her  a  judge;  of  a  surety,  one 
accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  but  still  just 
and  gracious,  and  in  every  sense  a 
lady. 

Etruscan  women  were  trusted  house¬ 
keepers.  They  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  and  kept  the  keys,  except  those  of 
the  wine-cellars.  They  had  greater  social 
freedom,  and  were  more  eligible  to  ])ub- 
lic  posts  than  are  their  English  si.stcrs, 
whom  they  so  much  resembled  in  their 
domestic  habits.  One  of  the  female  an¬ 
cestors  of  Maecenas  had  a  military  com- 
maml.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable, 
therefore,  in  believing  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  lady  of  the  Volunni  sepulchre 
once  held  an  important  office  of  state — 
a  su|)i>osition  which  seems  the  more 
plausible  from  the  masculine  pose  of  the 
right  hand  on  the  knee,  which  is  autho¬ 
ritative  in  movement  and  indicative  of 
firmness  and  decision.  It  does  not  de¬ 
tract  at  all  from  the  feminine  grace  and 


beauty  of  the  statue,  but  rather  adds 
dignity  and  character  to  it.  As  an  art 
motive,  this  monument  is  as  effective 
and  suggestive  as  lluonarotti’s  “  Duke 
Juliano,”  misnamed  Lorenzo.  The  plates 
of  these  monuments  in  the  ex|»ensive 
work,  Tl  Sepotcro  (fei  Volutmiy  e<liled 
by  Count  Connestabile,  Perugia,  1855, 
though  fairly  correct  in  design,  fail  to  do 
them  justice  in  spirit. 

The  miniature  winged  genii,  modelled 
in  terra-cotta,  attach^  to  the  lamj>  hung 
from  the  roof  of  the  tomb,  are  graceful 
and  apj»ropriHte  conceptions,  on  a  par  in 
sentiment  with  Fra  Angelico’s  guiding 
angels  in  his  “Last  Judgment.”  A 
spiritual,  almost  ecstatic  element,  akin 
to  his,  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in 
the  best  specimens  of  genuine  Etruscan 
art.  It  is  not  to  be  confoun<led  with  the 
Grecian  beautiful,  for  it  is  the  result  of 
a  higher  clairvoyance  of  the  imagin.ation 
into  spiritual  life.  It  seems  strange  at 
first  thought  that  such  a  lofty  mystic 
element  should  be  found  in  the  art  of  a 
people  whose  chief  attribntes  of  their 
supreme  good  or  god  were  strength, 
riches,  wisdom — not  love,  not  even  ad¬ 
mitting  into  their  tria<l  of  divine  creden- 
ti-als  like  the  Greeks,  beauty,  but  taking 
the  same  materialized  and  practical  view 
of  the  purpos<'8  of  life  that  the  Knglidi 
race  does  under  the  8|>ecious  term  “com¬ 
mon  sense.”  Put  through  their  grosser 
understanding  of  things  there  is  ever 
to  be  detected  the  spiritiial  light  which 
discloses  their  Griental  origin,  purged  of 
the  worst  shapes  of  Asiatic  superstition 
and  mysticism,  manifesting  itself  in  im¬ 
pressive  and  intelligible  8|)eech  after  2,000 
years  of  silence  in  Pagan  graves. 

The  greatest  puzzle  of  Etruscan  art 
is  the  extraordinary  bro?tze  found  at 
Arezzo,  but  now  in  the  Ufizzi  Gallery, 
called,  in  antiquarian  despair  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  Chimera.  It  has  the  body 
of  a  lion,  with  the  head  of  a  goat  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  its  back,  poisoned  by  the  bite 
of  a  serpent  that  forms  the  tail  of  the 
compoui’.d  beast,  whose  entire  body  is 
show'ing  the  fatal  eflects  of  the  venom. 
If  it  admits  of  explanation,  I  should  say 
the  lion  represented  the  strength  and 
liches  of  the  Etruscan  civilization,  the 
goat  is  corrupting  luxury,  and  the  reptile 
the  fatal  sting  of  sin  that  finally  cast  it 
into  the  mire  never  to  rbe  again  among 
the  nations. 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE 
EARTH. 

BT  DAVID  rOUOEB,  F.K.S.,  ETO. 

What  tlie  central  mass  of  the  globe 
upon  which  we  live  consists  of,  is  a 
question  which  most  educated  men  have 
(loubtless  at  some  time  or  other  asked 
themselves,  without,  it  is  surmised, 
eliciting  a  response  which  could  in  any 
degree  satisfy  their  natural  curiosity ; 
most  probably  the  iijea  which  would 
hi-st  suggest  Itself,  is,  that  its  internal 
m:iss  mu^t  be  composed  of  solid  rock 
similar  to  what  is  seen  forming  its 
mountain  chains,  the  foundations  of  its 
continents,  and  the  basins  which  contain 
its  seas.  The  belief  in  this  hypothesis 
would,  however,  be  rudely  sh:iken  upon 
the  first  experience  of  the  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  or  the  sight  of  a  volcano  in 
activity,  for  such  phenomena  could  not 
but  at  once  suggest  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  earth  could  be  in  reality 
either  so  6oli<l  or  so  stable  as  at  first 
thought  one  felt  inclined  to  believe. 

Such  phenomena,  however  rare  they 
may  be  in  Great  Ib'itain,  are  not  excep¬ 
tional,  as  the  intelligence  from  all  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  globe  testifies.  During  the 
p.ost  year,  scarcely  a  mail  has  arrived 
without  bringing  tidings  from  some  part 
or  other  of  volcanic  outbursts  or  earth¬ 
quakes,  several  of  them  fearfully  disas¬ 
trous;  now  taking  place  near  the  North 
Pole,  :is  in  Iceland  or  Alaska,  then  in  the 
Antarctic  regions  of  Polynesia  or  New 
Zealand,  whilst  still  nearer  home  Vesu¬ 
vius  and  Etna  have  alternated  in  fiery 
activity.  Extensive  eruptions  and  earth¬ 
quakes  have  also  occurred  within  the  last 
twelve  months  in  the  West  Indies,  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands,  C.alifornia,  Mexico,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
Andes  of  South  America ;  yet  even 
this  enumeration  is  far  from  being  a 
complete  one. 

Nor  have  the  continents,  or,  as  the 
Spaniards  say,  “Tierra  firma,”  been 
alone  so  affected,  for  numerous  accounts 
also  bear  witness  th.at  the  depths  of  the 
sea  h.ave  been  equally  disturbed.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  tor  ex;imple,  the  sea  bot¬ 
tom  at  Santorin  has  been  so  elevated  by 
volcanic  action  as  to  have  become  dry 
land,  where  only  lately  was  deep  water 
in  which  the  largest  ships  afioat  could 
ride  at  anchor ;  and  submarine  eruptions 


of  great  intensity  have  been  reported  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of  Mexi¬ 
co,  as  well  as  in  the  Atlantic,  between 
Africa  and  South  America. 

Notwithstanding  th.at  the  records  of 
such  phenomena  in  more  ancient  times 
are  extremely  defective,  a  retrospect  of 
such  as  have  been  observed  indicates 
that  they  have  not  diminished  in  fre¬ 
quency  in  later  periods,  and  the  tabular 
statements  of  known  European  eruptions 
and  earthquakes  made  by  Professor 
Philli|)8  and  Mr.  Mallet  respectively, 
show  that  their  number  has  gradually 
increased  per  century,  from  the  fourth 
up  to  the  nineteenth;  and  since  that 
early  period  by  far  the  greatest  number 
in  any  one  century  has  occurred  in  the 
la.st  and  present  century. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  the  question.  What  dot's  the  central 
m:i8s  of  our  sphere  consist  of?  should  be 
one  po8ses.sing  more  than  ordinary 
popular  as  well  as  scientific  interest ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  here  proposed 
to  submit  a  concise  sketch  of  the  opinions 
Avhich  from  time  to  time  have  been 
brought  forward  by  diflerent  writers  on 
the  subject,  along  with  a  notice  of  the 
arguments  used  in  their  support  or  ad¬ 
vanced  in  opposition,  thereby  to  enable 
some  independent  if  not  im})artial  judg¬ 
ment  to  be  formed  by  our  readers. 

The  greatest  depth  hitherto  attained 
by  direct  explorations  into  the  substance 
of  the  earth’s  surface  has  not  yet  reached 
5,000  feet,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  any  much  greater  depth 
can  be  arrived  at,  for  which  reason,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  and  v.iluable  data 
resulting  from  such  explor.ations,  it  ap¬ 
pears  self-evident,  in  order  to  pursue  this 
inquiry  further,  that  w'e  must  mainly 
rely  upon  the  less  direct  evidence  fur¬ 
nished  by  calling  in  the  a.ssistance  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

According  to  the  different  hypotheses 
advanced  at  various  times  with  respect 
to  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth’s 
mass,  our  sphere  has  been  respectively 
represented  as  a  globe — 

1.  (/omposed  of  a  relatively  thin  ex¬ 
ternal  crust  or  shell,  filled  with  matter 
in  a  state  of  molten  liquidity ; 

2.  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  solid  to  the 
core ; 

3.  Composed  of  a  solid  external  shell 
separated  from  an  equally  solid  nucleus 
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by  a  rone  of  intermediate  molten  mat¬ 
ter ; 

4.  Consisting  of  an  external  solid  shell, 
filled  with  enormously  compressed  gase¬ 
ous  matter. 

The  first  of  these  four  hypotheses,  or 
that  which  regards  the  earth  as  being  a 
sphere  of  molten  matter,  surrounded  by 
a  comparatively  thin  solid  external  shell 
or  crust,  is  the  one  more  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  by  geologists  and  such  men  of 
science  as  prefer  basing  their  deductions 
entirely  upon  facts  elicited  from  the 
direct  examination  of  so  much  of  the 
earth’s  exterior  as  is  accessible  to  man. 
Amongst  the  facts  advanced  in  support 
of  this  theory,  the  following  are  probably 
the  most  important. 

1.  The  results  of  a  large  number  of 
experiments,  made  in  mines  and  bore¬ 
holes  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  af¬ 
fording  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth,  as  deep  down 
.as  has  yet  been  explored  from  the  sur¬ 
face,  increases  in  direct  ratio  as  we  de¬ 
scend  towards  its  centre. 

It  has  been  found  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty,  owing,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  the  interference  of  local  causes,  to  de¬ 
termine  with  exactitude  the  true  general 
rate  of  such  increase  in  temperature 
downwards,  but  all  observers  agree  in 
regarding  it  as  somew’here  between  1° 
and  2°  Fahrenheit  for  every  hundred 
feet  in  depth  from  the  surface. 

2.  Numerous  observations  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  hot  and  deep-seated  springs 
and  Artesian  wells,  which  prove  thattlie 
temperature  of  the  water  increases  with 
the  depth  of  its  source,  and  confirm  tlio 
results  of  the  experiments  made  in  mines. 

3.  The  great  currents  of  molten  lava 
emitted  from  the  volcanic  orifices  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  which,  as  in  the 
space  enclosed  between  America,  Asia, 
and  Australasia,  may  present  one  vast 
scene  of  volc.anio  activity,  covering  a 
large  area  of  the  face  of  the  globe,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  the  vast  accumula¬ 
tion  of  molten  matter  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  exist  in  its  interior. 

4.  The  numerous  an.alyses  of  the  lavas 
.and  other  products  of  volcanoes,  which 
prove  them  to  be  quite  analogous  in 
niineralogical  and  chemical  constitution, 
without  reference  to  what  parts  of  the 
world,  however  distant  from  one 
another,  in  which  they  may  have  been 
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ejected,  and  lead  to  the  inference  that 
they  must  all  have  proceeded  from  some 
one  great  hypogene  source,  and  not  be 
products  of  any  mere  local  action. 

5.  The  evidence  aftbrded  by  geological 
observation  that  eruptions  of  rock  inasse.-*, 
resembling  those  of  our  modern  vol¬ 
canoes,  have,  since  the  earliest  periods, 
played  a  similar  part  in  the  geological 
histo^  of  the  earth. 

6.  The  occurrence  of  great  faults 
(more  or  less  vertical),  formed  by  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  large  areas 
of  the  rock  foimations  which  constitute 
the  external  crust  of  the  earth. 

These  hatter  phenomena  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  external  crust  itself 
cannot,  in  depth,  rest  upon  an  unyielding 
mass  of  matter  in  the  solid  state,  but 
that  it  must  be  superposed  upon  some 
more  or  less  fluid  substance,  which,  by  its 
mobility,  can,  when  some  one  portion  of 
the  crust  above  has  subsided  or  been  let 
down,  become  displaced  and  make  room 
for  itself  by  elevating,  or,  as  it  were, 
floating  up,  some  other  part  of  the  same. 

As  far  as  explorations  have  as  yet  been 
carried  down  into  the  e.arth,  the  direct 
increase  of  temperature  with  the  depth 
has  been  fully  established ;  and,  as  no 
facts  are  known  at  present  which  can  in¬ 
validate  the  supposition  that  the  same, 
ora  somewhat  similar,  ratio  holds  good 
in  still  greater  deptli,  it  is  |)erfectly  cor¬ 
rect  and  justifiable  re.asoning  to  as.sume 
that  such  is  actually  the  casi' :  and  it 
follows,  therefore,  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  that  a  temperature  above  3,000 
degrees — representing  a  heat  sufficient 
to  melt  rocks  like  granite,  <S:c. — will  be 
found  at  a  depth, of  some  forty  miles 
from  the  surface  (more  less  or  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rate  of  increase  used  in  the 
calculation),  or,  in  other  words,  that  at 
that  conqtnratively  small  depth  an  inter¬ 
nal  mass  of  molten  matter  exists  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth. 

Coming  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  hypothesis,  which  represents 
the  earth  ns  being  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
solid  to  the  core,  we  find  that  it  is 
founded  upon  such  purely  astronomical 
evidtmee  as  to  altogether  ignore  any  data 
which  the  geologist  can  eliminate  from 
the  direct  study  of  the  earth  itself. 

The  late  Mr.  H.?pkins  of  Cambridge, 
who  first  advanced  this  hypothesis,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 
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from  observing,  when  two  clock  pendu¬ 
lums  are  set  agoing  equal  in  all  other 
respects,  except  that  whilst  the  bob  of 
the  one  is  solid  that  of  the  other  is  hol¬ 
low  and  filled  with  mercury,  that  the 
latter  will  swing  somewhat  faster  than 
the  former. 

Applying  this  observation  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  movements  of  the 
earth  in  space,  Mr.  Hopkins,  by  an  ex¬ 
tremely  elaborate  course  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  reasoning  and  calculation,  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  earth  must  be  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  solid ;  since,  if  it  was  merely  a 
comparatively  thin  shell,  filled  with  liquid 
matter,  the  ratio  of  certain  of  its  move¬ 
ments  (precession  and  nutation)  would 
differ  very  considerably  from  what  they 
are  actually  known  to  be — conclusions 
which  subsequently  were  understood  to 
be  further  confirmed  and  verified  by  the 
arguments  and  calculations  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Thomson  and  Archdeacon  Pratt. 

Although  it  might  have  been  surmised 
that  the  conditions  of  a  pendulum-bob  of 
polished  glass,  filled  with  equally  slip¬ 
pery  non-adhesive  mercury  .and  swinging 
at  the  end  of  a  rod,  mu.st  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  our  nearly  spherical 
globe,  filled  with  molten,  but  viscid  or 
sticky  lava,  and  revolving  upon  its  own 
axis,  geologists  at  once  felt  themselves 
put  to  utter  confusion  by  this  “  dictum  ” 
of  the  astronomers  and  mathematicians  ; 
and,  beitig  none  of  theik  sufficiently 
versed  in  either  astronomy  or  mathcm.a- 
tics  as  to  be  able  to  submit  the  reasoning 
or  calculations  to  any  exact  scrutiny, 
felt  themselves — reluctantly,  no  doubt — 
comf)elled  to  bow  to  the  decision  of  such 
eminent  authorities.  ^ 

So  stood  the  matter  until  last  summer, 
when  fortunately,  M.  ].>elaunay,  an 
authority  equally  eminent  as  mathem.a- 
tician  and  astronomer,  was  induced  to 
undertake  the  reconsideration  of  the 
problem ;  a  labor  which  has  not  ordy 
resulted  in  altogether  reversing  the 
.above  decision  and  demonstrating  the 
complete  fallacy  of  the  premises  upon 
which  the  reason  was  founded,  but 
which  further  proved,  experimentally, 
that  a  sphere  filled  with  liquid  matter 
wouhl,  under  the  circumstancos,  behave 
in  precisely  similar  manner  as  an  entirely 
solid  one;  and,  consequently,  that  the 
fact  of  the  earth  being  either  solid  or 
liquid  in  its  interior  could  not  only 


h,ave  no  influence  wh.atever  on  the  rates 
of  precession  and  nutation,  but  could 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  deciding  any¬ 
thing  as  to  the  real  thickness  (A'  the 
earth’s  crust. 

The  astronomical  arguments  in  favor 
of  a  solid,  or  nearly  solid,  globe  being 
thus  altogether  invalidated,  it  remains 
to  inquire  as  to  whether  any  other  facts 
can  be  advanced  in  support  of  this  hypo¬ 
thesis. 

In  1849  Professor  J.  Thomson  an¬ 
nounced,  from  theoretical  considerations, 
that  the  fusing  points  of  bodies  must  be¬ 
come  elevated  when  subjected  to  pres¬ 
sure,  or,  in  other  words,  that  under  the 
influence  of  pressure  bodies  would  re¬ 
quire  more  heat  to  melt  them  or  keep 
them  in  the  molten  condition ;  a  view 
which  w.as,  in  1850,  confirmed  by  Bun¬ 
sen’s  experiments  on  spermaceti  and 
paraffine,  and  still  further  corroborated, 
in  1854,  bv  the  more  complete  experi¬ 
ments  of  ilopkins  on  these  bodies,  as 
well  as  on  wax  .and  sulphur. 

Reasoning  upon  these  facts  as  a  basis, 
Bunsen  argued  that  the  earth  could  not 
be  other  than  solid  to  the  core,  since  the 
enormous  pressure  accumulated  af  its 
centre  w’ould  cause  its  intenial  substance 
to  become  so  infusible  that  it  could  not 
remain  in  the  molten  state;  and  this 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Hopkins,  as  con¬ 
firming  the  conclusions  which,  as  before 
mentioned,  he  imagined  had  been  proved 
by  astronomical  deductions. 

If  we  now  inquire  into  the  v.alue  of 
the.se  data,  we  will  also  find  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  much  confidence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  assuming  th.at 
oiir  earth  is  made  up  of  substances  like 
the  wax,  spermaceti,  paraffine,  or  sulphur 
experimented  upon  by  Bunsen  and  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  which  are  in  n.ature  about  as 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  know 
the  earth  must  be  composed  of,  as  could 
well  be  selected  for  comparison. 

Secondly,  on  examining  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  experimental  results,  it  ap- 
])earB,  that  although  the  melting  points 
of  these  Imdies  undoubtedly  became 
higher  under  the  influence  of  pressure, 
the  ratio  of  their  so  doing  did  not 
continue  the  same  in  proportion  as  the 
pressure  was  augmented,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  diminished  after  a  certain  point 
was  reached,  thus  leading  to  the  infer¬ 
ence  drawn  some  time  back  by  the  au* 
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thor  of  this  communication,  that  bodies 
after  attaining  their  point  of  maximum 
density  may  nut  beccnne  more  infusible 
by  increased  pressure,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  may  ])083ibly  become  even  more 
fusible  as  the  pressure  is  still  further 
augmented. 

Thirdly,  the  experiments  made  by 
Hopkins  upon  metallic  substances  gave 
totally  different  results,  and  proved  that 
the  melting  point  of  such  bodies  is  not 
elevated  by  pressure:  may  it  not  be 
asked,  therefore,  how  these  results  have 
been  so  completely  ignored,  and  upon 
what  principle  do  the  supporters  of  this 
hypothesis  adopt  conclusions  drawn  from 
experiments  made  upon  a  most  unlikely 
class  of  bodies,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
upon  substances  which,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  are  most 
probably  present  in  the  earth’s  interior 
in  very  large  quantity  ? 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that,  long  after  the  views  of  Bun¬ 
sen  and  Hopkins,  as  regards  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  arguments  to  explaining 
the  nature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
were  brought  forward,  we  have  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  Mr.  Fairbairn  in  1801  that  the 
later  experiments  on  the  effects  of  (much 
greater)  pre8Kurr*8  made  by  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  himself  bad  caused  that  gentleman 
to  greatly  modify  his  opinions,  and  led 
him  to  tile  belief  tb.at  it  is  only  in  the 
'  more  compressible  substances  that  the 
law  holds  true.” 

The  almve  remarks  will  show  how  lit¬ 
tle  reliance  can  be  placed  in  arguments 
as  to  the  entire  solidity  of  the  globe, 
based  upon  the  effei'ts  of  pressure  in 
producingconsolidation.  Assuming,  how¬ 
ever,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  the  mate¬ 
rials  composing  the  earth’s  mass  do  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  infusible  according 
as  they  are  situated  nearer  to  its  centre, 
it  must  still  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  incontrovertible  evidence  has 
been  produced  by  geologists  to  prove 
that  the  temperature  or  heat  downwards 
from  the  surface  also  increases  in  direct 
ratio,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  in 
the  results  of  Bunsen’s  and  Hopkins’s 
experiments  to  demonstrate  that  this 
augmentation  in  temperature  would  iKit 
more  than  counteract  any  tendency  to 
solidity  or  increase  of  infusibiiity  in  the 
substances  themselves  arising  from  the 
effect  of  pressure. 


The  hypothesis  that  the  earth  was 
essentially  solid  necessitated  that  the 
phenomena  of  volcanoes  should  be  ex- 
phained  upon  the  supposition  that  they 
had  their  sources  in  numerous  small  local 
basins  scattered  over  the  globe — a  view 
which  seems  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  results  of  cheniic.al  and  minera- 
logical  investigation,  which  proves  that 
the  ejected  products  are  identical  in  con¬ 
stitution  even  if  taken  from  the  vents 
which  are  most  distant  from  one  another. 

The  late  researches  of  Professor  Pal- 
mieri  of  Naples  point  out  that  distinct 
tidal  phenomena  can  be  recognized  in 
the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius:  should  these 
observations  be  confiimed,  they  must 
be  considered  as  very  strong  evidence 
against  any  theory  of  volcanic  action 
supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  mere  local 
sources. 

The  third  hypothesi.s,  which  likens  the 
earth  to  a  gigantic  egg,  having  a  solid 
shell  and  yolk  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  molten  f  uid  which  represents  the 
white  of  the  egg,  is  a  species  of  hybrid 
between  the  lirst  and  second  theories  of 
the  Ccirth’s  constitution.  Evidently  in¬ 
tended  as  a  sort  of  half-way  compromise 
between  tlxem,  it,  like  most  half  mea¬ 
sures,  will  not  probably  meet  with  the 
a|iproval  of  the  supporters  of  either  of 
the  preceding  theories. 

If  the  astronomers  have  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  motions  of  the  earth  in 
the  heavens,  when  the  earth  W'as  ima¬ 
gined  to  possess  an  entirely  fluid  inte¬ 
rior,  it  seems  probable  that  still  greater 
difficulty  w  ill  be  found  in  doing  so  when 
this  view  is  rendered  even  more  com¬ 
plicated  by  assui^ing  that  a  sphere  of 
solid  mattter  floats,  as  it  were  su.'>peuded, 
in  the  aforesaid  liquid  interior. 

The  geologists  and  others  who  pin 
their  faith  to  what  they  can  deduce  from 
direct  observation  may  possibly  not 
make  auv  great  opposition  to  such  an 
hypothesis,  since  the  main  facts  of  geol¬ 
ogy  are  accounted  for,  if  it  be  only 
granted  that  the  earth  at  a  certain  depth 
below  its  exterior  is  in  a  molten  condi¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  will  certainly  regar<l  this 
idea  of  the  earth’s  interior  as  being  un¬ 
necessarily  complicated,  and  not  be  pre- 
pareil  to  give  it  any  active  support  until 
good  reasons  are  brought  forward  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  such  an  internal  nucleus  is 
believed  to  exist. 
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Tlie  idea  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
central  nucleus  is  based  upon  the  views 
and  before-mentioned  experiments  of 
Ibmsen,  who  maintained  that,  owing  to 
the  enormous  pressure  which,  accord^ing 
to  him,  would  accumulate  at  the  centre 
of  the  eartli,  solidification  must  take 
place,  commencing  first  at  the  centre  and 
jmoceeding  outwards  towards  the  exte¬ 
rior. 

How'  far  the  actual  pressure  ajid  as¬ 
sumed  consolidation  at  the  centre  would 
be  counteracted  by  the  expansion  of  the 
materials  forming  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  by  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  grav¬ 
itation,  and  by  the  acknowledged  in¬ 
crease  in  temperature  in  depth,  are  ques¬ 
tions  which  must  be  answered  before 
such  an  hypothesis  can  l>e  accepted  ;  for 
at  present  absohitely  nothing  is  known 
of  the  eftects  of  such  enormous  pressures 
as  have  here  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  as  could  warrant  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  correct  solution  of  this  pro¬ 
blem  by  arguments  built  upon  so  uncer¬ 
tain  a  foundation  ;  and,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  M.  Delaunay  has  already  given 
proof  of  how  some  of  our  most  able 
mathematicians  and  astronomers  have 
already  been  induced  to  advance  and 
support  an  untenable  hypothesis  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  earth,  owing  to 
their  having  base<l  their  reasoning  and 
calculations  upon  altogether  fallacious 
premises. 

The  fourth  and  last  hypothesis  wdiich 
we  have  to  consider  is,  that  the  earth 
consists  of  an  external  shell  filled  with 
enormously  compressed  gases. 

I'his  hypothesis  is  purely  theoretical, 
and  in  no  way  supported  by  direct  ob¬ 
servation.  It  originated  in  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  centnil  parts  of  the  globe 
cannot  consist  of  such  siilistances  as  we 
find  in  its  crust,  as  otherwise  the  con¬ 
densation  of  such  bodies  under  the  ac¬ 
cumulating  pressure  acting  towards  the 
centre  would  cause  the  globe  to  possess 
a  far  greater  mean  density  than  5^  times 
that  of  water,  which  in  actuality  we 
know  is  the  case. 

This  assumption  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  supposition  that  bodies  become  more 
dense  in  direct  ratio  to  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subjected  ;  according  to 
which  idea,  air  at  a  depth  of  about  80 
miles  below  the  surface  should  be  as 
dense  as  water,  which  in  its  turn  at  some 


360  miles’  depth  shotild  be  as  heavy  a^ 
mercury ;  and  a  solid  like  clay,  which  at 
the  surface  weighs  about  125  pounds  per 
cubic  foot,  ought  to  become  so  much 
condensed  that  a  cubic  foot  would  there 
weigh  above  6  tons.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  contended  that  the  central  mass 
must  consist  of  matter  of  extreme  light¬ 
ness  (at  the  surface),  such  as  gases 
which,  upon  being  subject  to  such  enor¬ 
mous  pressure  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
could  not  assume  a  greater  density  than 
would  fulfil  the  required  conditions,  as 
above  explained. 

The  experimental  investigations  which 
have  been  made  into  the  compressibility 
of  substances  do  not,  however,  prove 
any  such  unlimited  rate  of  condensation, 
and  demonstrate  that  very  soon  a  point 
of  what  may  l)e  termed  approximate 
maximum  density  is  attained,  beyond 
which  the  effects  -of  pressure  becoihe  so 
much  smaller  and  smaller  in  relation  to 
the  force  applied,  as  at  last  to  become 
almost  inappreciable.  As  a  proof  of  how 
little  the  effects  of  great  pressure  have 
been  understood,  it  need  only  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  until  lately  it  was  a  commonly 
received  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  the  column  of  8U])erna- 
tant  water,  no  animals,  even  of  the  low¬ 
est  type,  could  |)os8ibly  exist  in  the  great 
depths  of  the  ocean ;  and  it  w'as  even 
advanced  that  any  soft  muddy  deposits 
would,  from  the  same  cause,  be  consoli- 
date«l  into  beds  of  compact  shales,  or 
even  rocks.  It  required,  however,  only 
a  few  deep-sea  soundings  and  casts  of 
the  dredge  in  the  depths  of  the  North 
Atlantic  to  dispel  such  illusions,  by 
bringing  up  abundance  of  sort  and  slimy 
deposits  replete  w'ith  animal  life. 

The  study  of  geological  phenomena 
does  not  in  any  way  countenance  the 
idea  of  such  a  great  body  of  compressed 
gases  being  imprisoned  in  the  interior 
of  our  sphere,  and,  whilst  the  evidence 
of  great  intt’rnal  beat  is  totally  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  such  a  conclusion,  experimen¬ 
tal  researches  upon  the  compressibility 
of  gases,  as  far  as  they  have  gone,  are 
in  direct  opi>osition,  since  they  tend 
to  support  the  view  that  the  gaseous 
form  of  matter  is  not  compatible  with 
such  enormously  high  pressures ;  for  even 
by  the  comparatively  low  pressures  at 
the  experimenter’s  command,  many  of 
the  gaseous  bodies  have  already  l^eu 
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'condensed  into  the  liquid  or  even  solid 
form. 

ll.-ivin?  now  entered  pretty  fully  into 
the  considenuion  of  the  physical  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  it  may  be 
inquired  as  to  whether  any  light  can  l>e 
tlirown  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
materials  which  it  consists  of.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  this  problem  is 
even  more  difficult  of  solution,  fur  excep¬ 
ting  the  proof  afforded  by  the  matter 
emitted  from  volcanic  orifices — which  is 
in  greatest  part  composed  of  silicates  of 
the  oxides  along  with  some  compounds 
of  sulphur,  boron,  selenium,  &c. — we 
have  no  means  of  direct  examination 
whatsoever. 

The  consideration  of  the  specific  gravi¬ 
ty  of  the  earth  affords  some  opportunity, 
however,  for  speculative  inquiry  into 
this  subject.  As  is  known,  the  mean 
density  of  the  earlh’a  mass  is  about  5^ 
times  that  of  water,  whilst  the  average 
of  such  parts  of  its  exterior  as  we  are 
acqiiaintetl  with  is  reckoned  at  only  about 
2^ ;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  must  be  infinitely  more  heavy, 
in  order  to  account  for  its  mean  total 
density  of  5^. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  earth 
w’as  composed  of  3  concentric  portions 
of  equal  thickness  and  of  densities  re¬ 
spectively  increasing  towards  the  centre 
in  arithmetical!  progression,  we  should 
have — an  outer  crust,  as  before  stated, 
of  specific  gravity  2-^;  an  intermediate 
zone  of  about  12  ;  and  a  central  nucleus 
of  about  20  times  the  density  of  water ; 
whilst,  if  we  were  to  imagine  more  than 
3  zones,  it  would  follow  that  the  central 
nucleus  would  be  found  still  denser  in 
proportion  as  more  zones  are  conceived. 

As  before  remarked,  the  old  idea  that 
*  such  great  increase  in  density  can  be  due 
merely  to  the  effects  of  8U|)erincumbent 
pressure  is  not  borne  out  by  the  results 
of  experiment,  and  further  appears  mani¬ 
festly  inadequate,  when  we  also  take  into 
account  the  counteracting  effects  of  the 
expansion  produced  by  the  earth’s  in- 
ternal  heat ;  it  would  follow,  therefore, 
that  the  substances  forming  the  interior 
of  the  earth  must  in  themselves  be  of  a 
much  denser  nature  than  the  generality 
of  the  bodies  which  we  meet  with  at  its 
surl’ace. 

Of  all  the  elementarjr  bodies  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  chemists,  it  is  only  some 


few  of  the  heavy  metals  which  at  all  ap¬ 
proach  in  density  that  of  either  the  nu¬ 
cleus  or  intermediate  zone,  as  already 
calculated,  and  consequently  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  requires  not  only  the 
assumption  that  bodies  do  liecome  very 
considerably  denser  when  subjected  to 
pressure,  but  that  there  must  abo  be  a 
great  accumulation  of  the  heavy  metals 
and  their  compounds  in  the  Ulterior  of 
the  earth,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
high  mean  specific  gravity  (5^)  of  the 
total  mass  of  the  globe. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  which  has 
thus  been  brought  forward  “  pro  et  con¬ 
tra”  the  various  hypotheses  ailvanced  in 
reply  to  the  question,  “  What  does  the 
interior  of  our  globe  consist  of?  ”  with 
which  we  started,  the  balance  of  argu¬ 
ment  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  the  older 
theory,  that  the  earth  is  a  central  molten 
mass  surrounded  or  enclosed  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  tliin  solid  crust  or  shell ;  and, 
further,  seems  to  indicate  the  probability 
that  its  interior,  besides  consisting  main¬ 
ly  of  molten  silicates,  also  contains  a 
great  accumulation  of  the  heavy  metals 
and  their  compounds. 

Having  now  summed  up  the  evidence, 
the  verdict  is  left  to  be  delivered  by  the 
jury  of  our  readers. 


Mkomlllan'i  H*|^clne. 

CAN  A  CATHOLIC  PRIEST  CONTRACT 
MATRIMONY  ? 

BT  HKNBT  WEBFORD. 

Ix  England  we  should  say  “  Roman 
Catholic,”  but  it  is  under  the  above  title 
that  a  pamphlet  has  just  apf>eared  in 
Naples.  The  cause  of  its  publication 
was  a  trial  which  took  place  on  17th 
February,  this  year,  in  tlie  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal  in  that  city ;  and  as  the  subject  is 
of  vast  importance,  I  will  commence 
with  a  narrative  of  some  necessary  de¬ 
tails,  Already  about  forty  persons  who 
were  formerly  in  priests’  orders  have 
contracted  matrimony  in  Southern  Italy, 
but  many  if  not  most  of  them  had  pre¬ 
viously  abjured  the  ancient  faith,  or  had 
certainly  ceased  to  exercise  sacerdotal 
fuuetions.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case 
now  under  consideration  is  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  attached  to,  and  in  official  con¬ 
nection  with,  the  Church  of  Rome,  has 
been  declared  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
at  liberty  to  marry. 
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In  the  early  part  of  last  year,  I.uigi 
Triglia,  of  the  province  of  Salerno,  went 
through  the  usual  preliminary  forms 
previous  to  a  marriage  which  he  an¬ 
nounced  he  desired  to  contract  with  Ma¬ 
rianna  Montefiisco.  The  application  was 
made  in  the  character  of  “  Proprietario,” 
btit  his  father  opposed  it  on  tne  ground 
that  his  son  was  in  priests’  orders,  had 
misunderstood  the  new  law,  and  hy  mar¬ 
rying  would  be  likely  to  oflFend  the  moral 
susceptibilities  of  the  province.  The 
case  w'as  argued  l)efore  the  Judges  of 
the  tribunal  of  Salerno  on  2Cth  June, 
1868,  who  decided  “  that  the  opposition 
made  by  Andrea  Triglia  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  son,  the  priest  Luigi,  with 
Maiianna  Montefusco,  was  valid ;  for¬ 
bade  the  civil  officers  of  Vietri  and 
Cava  (near  Salerno)  to  proceetl  with 
the  said  marriage,  and  ordered  that 
the  promise  already  given  should  be 
strncK  out  of  the  registers.” 

From  this  sentence  the  priest  and  the 
lady  appealed  ;  and* the  case,  which  has 
excited  intense  interest,  was  heard  last 
month.  The  advoe.ate  for  the  opposition 
had  adduced  the  following  arguments  in 
support  of  his  views : — ^The  new  Code, 
he  urged,  prescribed  (1)  “that  all  the 
other  documents  which  in  a  variety  of 
cases  may  be  necessary  to  justify  the 
liberty  of  the  parties  desiring  to  be 
married,  and  their  family  condition, 
should  be  declared”  Now  the  priest 
must  have  known  that  he  w.as  irrevoca¬ 
bly  bound  to  observe  celibacy :  liberty 
to  marry  was  therefore  denied  to  him. 
(2)  The  Code,  in  making  no  mention  of 
the  person  of  priests,  left  them  in  the 
same  position  in  which  they  stood — free 
subjects  of  the  civil  power,  and  slaves 
of  the  cantmical  law.  Where  positive 
laws  pre-exist,  the  revocation  of  them 
cannot  be  assumed  from  silence.  (3) 
Nor  can  it  be  maintained  that  this  si¬ 
lence  does  exist ;  for  as  the  statute  directs 
that  the  Catholic  religion  should  be  alone 
the  religion  of  the  State,  the  canons 
which  govern  it  are  included  in  this  idea 
of  exclusion.  (4)  Nor  will  it  ever  be 
permitted  to  invoke  the  name  of  liberty 
when  it  is  a  mask  for  liberiinage — for 
the  priest,  the  veto  on  matrimony  de¬ 
rives  from  the  law.  (5)  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  struggle  of  many  years  between 
Church  and  State,  the  line  of  division  be¬ 
tween  the  two  has  not  yet  been  traced. 


How  can  this  Court  constitute  itself  the 
arbiter  in  the  grand  strife?  It  is  for 
those  priests  who  urge  their  civil  right 
to  marry  to  do  w  hat  they  can  to  procure 
their  liberation  from  the  authority  of 
Councils  and  of  the  Vatican.  (6)  All 
the  great  facts  established  bjr  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Trent  constitute  a  withdrawal  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church  from  the  action 
of  the  common  law  by  the  various  Ital¬ 
ian  governments  for  a  period  of  upwards 
of  three  centuries.  And  who  will  dare 
to  assert  that  a  Judicial  College  of  this 
or  any  other  province  has  power  over 
them  ?  (7)  The  civil  government  might 

have  laid  its  hand  on  the  canon  law’,  but 
it  did  not  venture  to  do  so.  How  shall 
five  judges  exercise  that  power  which 
the  national  parliament  has  not  exer¬ 
cised  ?  (8)  Tne  elastic  word  Liberty 

gives  no  right  to  dissolve  every  social 
and  moral  tie  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a 
judge  to  elevate  himself  to  the  rank  of  a 
legislator,  and  under  pretext  of  the  si¬ 
lence  of  the  law  break  down  the  barriers 
of  his  attributes,  limited  to  execute  and 
not  to  create  laws.  (9)  The  priest  is 
stibject  to  two  laws— the  common  and 
the  canon  law.  All  Catholic  Europe  is 
opposed  to  those  who  place  the  canon 
law  amongst  the  historical  reminiscences 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  So  long  as  we  live 
not  under  the  patriarchal  sky  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  nor  under  the  traditional  regu¬ 
lations  of  Fox  or  Confucius,  our  magis¬ 
trates  will  never  recognize  the  violation 
of  canonical  discipline,  nor  shall  it  ever 
be  proclaimed  to  Europe  that  the  priest 
in  Naples  celebrates  the  mass  in  the  ora¬ 
tory  of  his  wife  and  children.  (10)  The 
magistrate  must  abstain  from  changing 
the  present  state  of  things,  because  he 
stands  betw’een  two  vincula  of  absolute 
insolubility.  The  sacerdotal  character  is 
indelible,  as  the  bond  of  matrimony  is 
indissoluble.  It  is  not  for  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  if,  or  when,  or  how,  that  grave  du 
alism  will  be  resolved.  (11)  The  advo¬ 
cate  towards  the  end  of  his  speech  ar¬ 
gued  the  question  historically,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  from  the  time  of  Ca- 
lixtus  11.  to  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
marriage  of  priests  bad  been  null  and 
void.  (12)  To  those  who  under  cover 
of  the  word  Liberty  think  themselves 
authorized  to  demolish  Churches  and 
their  rites,  I  repeat,  said  the  advocate, 
the  words  of  Cicero,  a  warm  democrat. 
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“  Omnes  idciroo  legutn  servi  sum  us,  ut 
liberi  esse  possiimus.” 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  course  of  argu¬ 
ment  pursued  before  the  Court  of  Saler¬ 
no,  in  order  to  prove  that  priests  are 
unable  to  c^mtfact  matrimony.  As  has 
been  already  stated,  the  judges  admitted 
the  forc*e  of  the  reasoning,  and  an  appeal 
to  Naples  was  the  consequence.  The 
interiMst  which  the  case  excited  was,  as 
might  have  been  ex|>ected,  extraordina¬ 
ry  ;  for  though  appeals  do  not  favor  the 
display  of  that  eloquence  which  in¬ 
fluences  the  jury  of  an  ordinary  tribunal, 
and  are  argued  according  to  strict  tech¬ 
nicalities  of  law,  the  court  and  its  pAs- 
sages  were  nevertheless  crowded  to  ex¬ 
cess  by  intelligent,  respectably  dres.sed 
young  men,  who  listened  with  the  ut¬ 
most  attention  to  the  advocates.  To 
penetrate  that  compact  mass  which  I 
found  assembled  w'ould  have  been  im¬ 
possible,  but  being  an  old  hcUtitue  of  the 
Neapolitan  courts  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  the  usual  courtesy  was  shown  to 
me,  and  I  obtained  a  seat  by  the  judges. 

The  Court  was  composed  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  and  five  judges,  all  leanied  in  the 
law.  The  proceedings  were  opened  bw 
the  president,  who  made  a  lucid  exposi, 
of  the  case,  and  he  was  followed  by  the 
advocate  of  the  ap{>ellant.  Of  his  speech 
I  give  an  abrege^  so  that  with  this,  and 
the  digest  of  the  arguments  urged  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  Salerno,  the  reader 
may  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the 
case. 

Undoubtedly,  it  was  urged,  this  case 
is  of  the  highest  im|K>rtance ;  but  the 
Italian  magistrate  must  confine  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  piin- 
ciples  which  the  new  legislature  has 
finally  established. 

In  form  the  question  of  religion  is  in¬ 
different  ;  as  by  the  Civil  Code,  which 
writes  articles,  and  does  not  recognize 
canons,  the  Church  and  State  are  sepa¬ 
rate.  On  this  basis  it  is  that  the  present 
case  must  be  examined  and  resolved. 
The  text  of  the  law  admits  of  no  dis¬ 
pute.  Now  in  the  Italian  Code  are 
enumerated  all  the  impediments  to  mar¬ 
riage,  but  holy  orders  are  not  recognized 
as  an  impediment. 

Still  more,  the  law  lays  down  the 
causes  for  which  the  annulment  of  a 
marriage  already  contracted  may  be  de- 
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manded ;  but,  amongst  these,  holy  orders 
are  not  named.  Again,  it  is  preBcribe<l 
that  the  civil  officer  cannot  refuse  the 
celebration  of  matrimony,  except  for  a 
reason  admitted  by  the  law.  Holy  or¬ 
ders  are  not,  therefore,  in  any  part  of  the 
law  adduced  as  an  impediment  to  matri¬ 
mony.  The  propositions  now  deduce<l 
from  the  text  of  the  law  are  but  the 
direct  consequences  of  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  separation  of  the  State  from 
the  Church,  w  hich  principle,  from  a  logi¬ 
cal  necessity,  must  exercise  an  influence 
on  all  situations.  The  Code  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy  does  not  re<juire  for  matri¬ 
mony  that  the  parties  should  belong  to 
the  lioman  Communion,  but  only  that 
they  should  be  in  certain  civil  conditions, 
leaving  every  one  free  to  regulate  his 
ow'n  conscience. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  civil  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  priest  is  unchanged  by  reli¬ 
gious  orders,  he  is  on  the  same  level 
with  other  citizems  before  the  law\  Were 
the  contrary  the  case,  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  would  be  a  vain  name ;  the  social 
power  cannot  enter  the  sphere  of  reli¬ 
gious  action.  If  holy  orders  could  be 
adduced  as  an  impediment  to  matrimony, 
it  would  be  established  that  a  principle 
of  religion  is  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise 
of  a  civil  right ;  and  would  not  this  be 
an  absolute  negation  of  the  principle  of 
liberty  of  faith  'i  Against  the  theory 
now  as.serte<l,  the  following  objections 
are  urged,  w’hich  I  will  now  (said  the 
advocate)  state  and  answer  : 

The  first  is  derived  from  the  opening 
article  of  the  statute,  w  hich  declares  the 
Catholic  religion  to  be  the  religion  of  the 
State.  But  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
State  should  use  force  for  the  promotion 
of  the  precepts  of  Catholicism  ;  for  if  it 
did,  religious  and  political  despotism 
would  again  be  elevated  to  a  principle. 
Whether  the  Catholic  religion  enjoys  tew 
or  more  special  prerogali\  es  in  the  State, 
these  do  not  diminish  the  liberty  of 
other  forms  of  worship,  nor  can  they 
weaken  the  great  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience ;  which  liberty,  grafted  on  the 
civil  liberty  gu.aranteed  by  tlie  laws,  im¬ 
plies  by  a  logical  necessity  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  civic  rights,  amongst  which 
is  eB|>ecially  comprised  the  rights  of  the 
family,  independent  of  the  conditions  of 
this  or  that  religious  communion.  Our 
antagonists  again  object  to  us  the  nature 
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of  the  sacred  vows,  as  engagements 
freely  contracted  towards  a  Church  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  State ;  but  such  vows 
impose  no  civil  obligation,  for  it  is  now 
a  principle  of  universal  law,  th.at  it  does 
not  consent  to  the  perpetual  limitation 
of  personal  liberty,  except  as  regards 
matriniony.  It  is  true  that  the  civil 
power  occupies  itself  with  certain  condi¬ 
tions  of  religions  institutions,  but  only  to 
keep  them  within  their  proper  sphere; 
true  too,  th.at  it  recognizes  the  priest,  but 
only  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions  ;  it  does  not  recognize  him 
in  regard  to  the  obligations  w'hich  he 
has  contracted  with  the  Church.  Thirdly, 
it  is  objected  that  the  silence  of  the  law 
on  the  subject  sanctions  the  impediment 
to  the  marriage  of  those  in  holy  orders. 
The  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  is  clear  ; 
the  argument  is  absurd  :  for  the  new 
Civil  Code  of  Italy  has  not  only  jnodified 
the  ecclesiastical  system,  but,  as  regards 
matrimony,  has  introduced  a  complete 
innovation,  in  proclaiming  the  mutual 
independence  of  the  two  powers — tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual :  so  that  the  root 
being  cut  away,  the  branches  w’hich 
sprang  from  it  fall.  Again,  to  attach  a 
judicious  efficacy  to  religious  precepts  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
would  be  to  deny  the  strongest  political 
principles  of  modern  times.  As  to  the 
pretension  that  positive  regulation  was 
necessary  to  authorize  the  priest  to 
marry,  its  very  folly  excludes  it  from  the 
honor  of  an  answ'er.  A  law  forbidding 
it  might  have  been  necessary,  not  one 
permitting  it ;  for  the  permission  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  law  of  marriage. 

Lastly,  it  is  objected  that  such  mar¬ 
riages  would  be  opposed  to  our  customs ; 
would  furnish  matter  for  scandal;  would 
expose  the  mdiappy  offspring  of  such 
connections  to  hatred  and  contempt.  It 
is  true  that  ignorant  popular  sentiment 
will  be  shocked :  but  what  will  happen 
afterwards  ?  W ait,  and  you  will  see  that 
a  moral  life  with  the  formation  of  a 
family  is  something  better  th.an  a  base 
and  irregular  life,  the  certain  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  prohibition  maintained  by 
external  force.  The  history  of  our  legis¬ 
lation  in  elaborating  the  laws  on  civil 
matriipony  confirms,  too,  the  view’s  I 
have  supported. 

“  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  add 
finally,  when  the  Church  of  God  had  no 
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other  ornament  than  humility,  no  other 
pow’er  than  the  persuasion  of  reason,  nor 
other  laws  than  those  written  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  the  law  of  celibacy  was  utterly  un- 
know'n ;  and,  notwithst-anding  this,  the 
first  priests  att<aincd  the- highest  grade  • 
of  perfection — the  true  j^ory  of  Christ. 
And  true  it  is  that  those  first  holy  legis¬ 
lators  saw  well  that  such  a  precept  was 
in  perfect  contradiction  to  the  nature 
of  man,  and  to  the  Divine  word  revealed 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures;  where,  with¬ 
out  any  exception  whatever,  it  is  com¬ 
manded,  ‘  Increase  and  multiply  ;  and  in 
another  place,  ‘  A  man  shall  leave  his 
father  and  mother,  and  shall  leave  to  his 
w’ife ;  and  the  two  shall  become  one 
flesh.’ 

“  Lastly,  it  is  in  contr.adiction  to  the 
example  of  Christ  Himself,  who  chose 
for  Ilis  apostles  and  disciples  persons 
already  married.  According  to  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  St.  Ambrosti,  writing  to  St. 
Hilary,  ‘all  the  apostles,  excepting 
John  and  Paul,  had  wives.’  But  when 
the  pontiffs  beg.an  to  be  rich  and  power¬ 
ful  ;  when  they  began  tt»  cherish  an 
ambition  for  the  dominion  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  that  which  leads  to  heaven, 
and  in  their  hands  were  seen  the  ring, 
the  Papal  banner,  the  sceptre,  and  the 
pastoral ;  w’hon,  in  brief,  arose  the 
Stephens,  the  Gregorios,  and  the  Inno¬ 
cents:  then — with  a  view  of  creating  a 
powerful  militia,  which  to  the  injury  of 
society  might  blindly  serve  their  un¬ 
bridled  ambition — there  was  conceived 
the  idea  of  celibacy.  Destroying  the 
soul,  the  heart,  and  the  moral  sentiment, 
it  has  well  responded  to  the  expectations 
entertained  from  it ;  so  great  nave  been 
the  perfidy  and  the  tyranny  umler  which, 
through  these  anointed  of  the  I>)rd, 
humanity  has  groaned,  and  still  suffers. 
From  the  statements  which  have  been 
m.ade,  it  is  clear  that  the  law  of  the 
Celibacy  of  the  Priesthood  is  not  a  di¬ 
vine  dogma:  on  that  our  adversaries 
themselves  are  agreed  ;  and  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  and  all  the  canonists  teach 
the  same — it  is  a  disciplinarv  law,  purely 
ecclesiastical.  At  first  it  did  not  even 
assume  the  form  of  a  canon,  and  in  early 
times  it  was  held  that  neither  a  priest 
nor  a  monk  could  contract  marriage; 
still  when  contracted  it  was  considered 
valid,  the  parties  submitting  to  a  public 
penance.  This  was  the  st.ate  of  things 
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up  to  the  year  1139,  when,  under  Inno¬ 
cent  II.,  sacerdotal  celibacy  waa  elevated 
to  be  a  canon.  Hence  the  determined 
and  constant  separation  of  the  Greek 
Church  from  the  Latin,  hence  the  enor¬ 
mous  scandals^  the  protests,  the  daily 
and  ever  itjcreasing  immorality  of  the 
priests,  until,  the  necessity  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  reform  being  asserted,  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  summoned,  when  the  Canon 
of  celibacy  was  sanctioned  for  the  whole 
Homan  Catholic  Church.  Established 
then,  as  it  is,  as  an  incontestable  prin¬ 
ciple,  th.at  the  law  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
priests  is  not  divine,  but  human ;  not 
dogmatic,  but  disciplinary :  who  will 
dare  to  maintain  that  it  is  immutable, 
and  that  it  must  not,  on  the  contrary,  be 
subjected  to  the  reformatory  progress  of 
society,  and  follow  the  course  of  univer¬ 
sal  legisl.ntion  ? 

“The  law  of  celibacy  is  an  abuse  of 
Papal  tyranny,  and  as  such  must  dis¬ 
appear  fi-om  the  world.  The  priest  is  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  and  as  such  is  entitled 
to  all  those  rights  which  God,  Nature, 
and  Society  accord  to  all  men.” 

Unring  the  delivery  of  this  speech, 
which  displayed  a  profound  legal  and 
historical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
was  relieved  by  that  eloquence  so  fre¬ 
quent  at  the  Neapolitan  bar,  the  attention 
was  immense ;  oflen  the  public  could  not 
control  their  feelings,  and  “  Bene  !  ” 
“  lienissimo !  ”  and  audible  cheers,  re¬ 
sounded  from  all  parts  of  the  Court. 
These  demonstrations  were  with  diffi¬ 
culty  sujipressed,  and  the  advocate  for 
the  defendant  rose.  It  is  useless  to  re¬ 
peat  arguments  which  have  been  already 
cited  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at 
Salerno.  Out  of  harmony  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  modern  legislation  and  modern 
civiliz.ation  they  fell  upon  listless  ears, 
whilst  the  gentleman  who  urged  them, 
conscious  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  his 
position,  displayed  none  of  that  energy 
and  eloquence  which  had  so  eminently 
distinguished  his  antagonist.  He  spoke 
without  any  attempt  at  interruption,  but 
was  received  w’ith  respectful  indifierence. 
But  how  different  was  the  case  when  the 
Attorney-General  rose,  and  in  a  recapi¬ 
tulation  of  the  arguments  used  on  either 
side,  contended  that  the  mamage  of 
priests  was  not  only  strictly  legal,  but 
that  it  was  sanctioned  Iw  the  law  of 
Nature  and  of  God!  The  audience 
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broke  out  continually  into  such  enthusi¬ 
astic  cheering  as  to  drown  even  the 
President’s  bell,  until  every  effort  was 
abandoned  to  suppress  so  lively  uu  ex¬ 
pression  of  feeling. 

Arguing  the  question  on  legal,  histori¬ 
cal,  and  moral  grounds,  he  swept  away 
all  the  objections  which  mediaeval  legis¬ 
lation  had  raised  to  the  maU'imony  of 
jiriests.  For  himself  he  would  acknow¬ 
ledge  no  other  sovereignty  than  that  of 
the  law,  which  regarded  all  Italians  as 
citizens,  entitled  to  the  same  privileges, 
barred  by  the  same  prohibitions,  none  of 
which  existed  to  a  priest’s  entering  into 
a  matrimonial  contract. 

Historically  the  case  was  clear;  the 
advocate  for  the  opposite  party  refused 
to  pay  attention  to  the  practice  nearly 
two  thou.sand  years  ago,  when  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  were  on  earth,  but 
commenced  his  investigations  lower  down 
the  stream,  when  it  had  been  puddled  by 
the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs.  But  by^no 
effort  could  it  be  shown  that  cehb.acy 
was  elevated  to  a  dogma;  it  had  never 
attained  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  a 
canon,  and  of  what  evil  had  it  been  pro¬ 
ductive  ! 

Let  Catholic  ecclesiastics  make  what 
regulations  for  themselves  they  please — 
let  them  decorate  their  churches  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  caprices  of  taste — they  shall 
be  jtrotected,  as  shall  be  those  of  all 
religions ;  but  let  them  not  dare  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  civil  laws  of  the  country. 
The  law  is  sovereign,  and  before  that  all 
are  equal.  It  is  probable  that  many  will 
be  offended  at  first  by  the  marriage  of  a 
priest,  but  that  feeling  will  pass  away ; 
and  for  himself,  he  would  greatly  prefer 
to  take  a  priest  by  the  hand  who  led  not 
a  concubine  but  a  wife  to  his  house ! 

Here  the  Attorney-General  ceased ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  scene  which  the  Court  presented. 
The  audience  burst  forth  into  one  long- 
continued  cheer;  hats  were  raised  in  the 
air,  for  so  crowded  was  the  place  that 
most  had  been  compelled  to  wear  them, 
and  m.any  persons  thronged  around  the 
s[)eaker  to  thank  him,  and  to  express 
their  admiration  of  his  eloquence.  Yet 
it  was  not  the  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
nor  was  it  a  respect  for  law,  nor  was  it  a 
regard  for  public  morality  which  awak¬ 
ened  this  enthusiasm,  but  rather  it  was 
delight  in  anticipating  the  prostration  of 
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a  power  wliich  had  acted  like  nn  incnbns 
for  oonturie*.  Whether  a  priest  named 
Triglia  might  form  a  matrimonial  con¬ 
tract  or  not,  waa  a  praall  matter;  bat 
whether  an  eccleaiaatical  corporation 
was  or  was  not  anr  longer  to  be  regarded 
H«  mdej>endent  ot*  the  action  of  the  civil 
law  was  a  q«u>ation  of  social  and  religious 
liberty.  Apart  from  its  many  intrinsic 
excellences,  the  8|M?eeh  of  the  Attomey- 
(■ieneral  was  int«Testing  from  another 
etinee — that  high  legal  nnthority  is  the 
representative  of  the  King  before  the 
tribnnals,  and  speaking  os  he  did  must 
have  lH*en  supposed  to  express  the  de¬ 
liberate  opinion  of  the  Government. 
Still,  .‘ts  the  decision  of  the  oaae  lay  not 
with  him  but  with  the  lodges,  public 
expectation  was  held  a  little  longer  in 
snspen'^e,  although  alight  doubt  was  en¬ 
tertained  as  to  the  result.  A  few  days 
therefore  after  the  conclusion  of  this  im- 
|)ortant  trial,  the  written  decision  of  the 
judges  was  made  public  to  the  following 
effect : — The  sentence  of  the  civil  tribu¬ 
nal  of  Salerno  cancelled  ;  the  opposition 
to  the  celebration  of  marriage  between 
Luigi  Triglia  and  Marianna  Montefusoo, 
on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  in 
holy  orders,  declared  to  bo  inadmissible ; 
and  directions  given  that  the  marriage 
should  be  or  might  be  proceeded  with 
according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  civil 
law. 

Tims  terminated  the  most  important 
trial  that  has  taken  place  in  Naples  for 
many  years,  since  it  establishes  in  piin- 
ciple  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  independent  action 
of  each.  All  the  argumenta  used  pro 
and  eon  during  the  disonssion  of  the 
question  have  been  ancoinctly  stated,  for 
it  appeared  desirable  to  furnish  a  oom- 
plete  view  of  the  case  ns  it  h-aa  been  re¬ 
garded  here.  'ITiat  married  priests  will 
j)erform  mass,  or  any  other  religious 
functions,  cannot  be  expected  for  some 
lime  ;  nor  indeed  until  the  ei*olesbstical 
authority  which  they  acknowledge  gives 
its  permission.  Here,  on  the  principle 
which  it  has  laid  down,  the  civil  power 
has  no  right  to  interfere.  The  priest 
may  marry,  may  claim  all  the  privileges 
which  any  other  citiaen  enjoys ;  but  in 
that  separate  contract  which  has  been 
made  with  the  Church,  the  Church  alone 
is  arbiter.  It  cannot  dei>rive  him  of  his 
sacerdotal  character,  for  **  once  a  priest 
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always  a  priest;”  but  it  can,  and  no 
doubt  will,  prohibit  him  frmn  exercising 
priestly  functions  aa  a  “  preie  spogliato,” 
an  epithet  of  great  reproach  in  Itai^. 
He  will  liave  to  combat  strong  public 
prejudice ;  but  a  better  day  is  coming ; 
the  mists  of  mediaeval  ignorance  and 
superstition  are  being  iwpidly  dissipated, 
and  a  respectable  married  clergy  may  in 
n  generation  or  two  stand  on  the  altar — 
for  in  its  own  interests  Home  must  yield 
on  this  pr>int.  The  case  w  hich  I  have 
stated  has  an  interest  per  at ;  for  whereas 
the  Tribunals  of  Genoa,  Palermo,  and 
Trani  have  already  decided  tlie  legality 
of  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  decision 
was  in  favor  of  men  who  had  already 
passed  the  Rubicon,  aod  rcMiouuced  alle- 
gianoc  to  the  Church.  In  this  province 
alone  there  are  upwards  of  forty  persons 
who  are  in  this  position ;  but  Luigi 
Triglia,  who  has  just  received  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  citizenship,  waa,  and  is  still,  in 
communion  with  the  Cliuroh  whose  au¬ 
thority  he  originally  acknowledged.  Hu 
case,  therefore,  furni8be.H  a  strong  precc- 
dent  for  a  practice  which  is  daily  l>ccom- 
ing  more  general.  The  wedge  has  been 
introduced,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  though  maintained  by  Rome, 
will  be  gradually  and  practically  rejected 
by  its  ministers. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
enforcing  a  conviction  formed  after  a 
lon^  acquaintance  with  Italy  and  the 
Italians,  and  on  which  I  have  always 
acted,  th.at  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesir¬ 
able  for  foreigners  to  assume  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  teachers  .and  reformers.  That 
which  is  necessary  the  Italians  are  doing 
and  will  do  of  themselves.  Piiests  be¬ 
gan  to  marry  on  their  own  responsibility, 
.and  the  law  has  now  sanctioned  the  act. 
Tlie  abolition  or  reduction  of  religious, 
or  rather  ecclesiastical  fetters,  is  now 
being  .agitated  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  Religious  liberty,  too,  is  not  a 

fihrase  but  a  broad  fact.  Five  or  six 
'rotestant  churches  are  ojieiied  for  pub¬ 
lic  service  every  Sunday  in  Naples,  and 
several  in  the  Provinces.  Whilst  there¬ 
fore  reforming  the  discipline  of  their  own 
Chnrch,  the  Neajiolilans  concede  full 
liberty  to  other  laiths.  In  short,  reli¬ 
gious  reform  in  Italy  is  a  politioal  ques¬ 
tion,  and  requires  no  impufae  from  with¬ 
out.  Far  better,  indeed,  ia  it  without 
such  impulse;  for  that  at  which  tbey 
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would  shudder  if  presented,  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  from  Ibreigners,  the  Italians  will 
readily  acoornphsh  if  it  emanate  from 
their  inner  consciousness  of  what  is  con¬ 
venient  and  right. 

Few  persons  tolerate  intei-ferenoe  in 
domestic  matters,  and  in  no  way  is  it 
puasible  to  wound  their  susceptibilities 
more  than  by  interference  in  Uieir  reli¬ 
gious  affairs.  In  the  piesent  state  of 
Italy,  too,  as  I  have  had  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  witnessing,  h.  only  creates 

C''lical  and  social  embarrassments,  and 
a  to  the  defeat  of  the  very  objects 
we  profess  to  hare  in  view.  Let  well 
alone !  The  Italians  are  awakening  from 
the  lethargy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  they 
are  beginning  to  remove  the  excrescences 
formed  on  the  grand  and  mighty  struc¬ 
ture  which  has  overshadowed  many 
people,  and  when  these  have  been  cleared 
away,  they  will  enter  into  the  interior 
of  the  Temple,  and  re-dedicate  it  to  tlie 
worship  of  Him  who  must  be  wor8hip|)ed 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  But  if,  ignorant 
of  the  genius,  mental  wants,  and  habits 
of  the  Italians,  we  obtrude  our  assistance 
upon  them  with  the  assumed  superiority 
ot  tlie  teacher,  and  tiie  presumption  of 
the  fanatic,  we  shall  arrest  their  good 
w’ork,  and  unite  them  in  hoetility  to  us. 

Naflbs  Mmrh,  1869. 
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Living  beings,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  are  distinguishable,,  amongst  oth¬ 
er  attributes,  from  iuorganic  matter  by 
a  certain  periodicity  in  the  changes 
which  they  undergo.  Mere  mineral  mat¬ 
ter,  and  utlier  inorganic  substances,  it  is 
true,  undergo  changes  of  an  unmistak¬ 
able  kind;  they  may  assume  new'  condi¬ 
tions  by  pa.ssing  into  a  crystalline  state, 
and  two  or  more  sejiarate  elements  may 
combine  together,  whilst  compounds  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  may  become  decom¬ 
posed  or  resolved  iuto  their  elementary 
constituents  ;  but  in  these  changes  there 
is  no  periodicity  or  cycle  observable. 
Very  different  phenonaena,  however,  are 
presented  when  living  beings  belonging 
to  either  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature 
are  closely  studied.  The  ordinary  plant 
or  tree,  of  course,  has  its  definitely-re¬ 


curring  cycles  of  existence  which  are  ob¬ 
vious  to  ^1 — it  puts  forth  buds,  develops 
leaves,  flowers,  and  produces  seed.  As 
we  descend  in  the  scale  of  vegetable  life, 
and  come  to  the  more  simple  organisms, 
the  amount  of  periodicity  presented  be¬ 
comes  less  and  less  obvious,  but  is  still 
manifested  in  some  degree  by  all.  And 
similarly,  if  we  look  to  the  animal  world, 
we  see  the  same  recurrence  of  definite 
changes  in  every  member  of  the  scries — 
obscurely  enough  still  in  the  lowest  rep¬ 
resentatives,  though,  as  we  ascend  in  the 
scale,  these  changes  soon  become  mucli 
more  obvious  and  more  numerous  than 
they  are  found  to  be  in  plants. 

Now,  as  compared  witii  animals,  plants 
may  be  said  to  leail  a  mere  passive  ex¬ 
istence — not  absolutely,  but  only  by  way 
of  oomparisoD,  because  really  the  life  of 
every  organic  being  is  one  of  continuous 
change.  The  environment,  a.s  we  may 
call  it,  or  combination  of  physical  con¬ 
ditions  acting  upon  the  plant,  continual¬ 
ly  tends  to  produt'e  changes  in  its  plastic 
and  modifiable  ti&sues ;  and  these,  by 
virtue  of  their  very  plasticity,  or  tenden¬ 
cy  to  undergo  change,  react  in  turn  upon 
their  environment.  Thus,  according  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  tlie  most  generalized 
statement  it  is  possible  to  make  concern¬ 
ing  the  pbenoraeiia  of  life  as  manifested 
in  living  beings,  is  to  say,  that  Life  is 
the  continuous  adaptation  of  internal  to 
external  conditions.  Still,  this  life  of  a 
plant,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  ani¬ 
mal,  we  may  speak  of  as  a  seemingly 
passive  existence  ;  it  exhibits  none  of  the 
active  and  apparently  spontaneous  move¬ 
ments  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
majority  of  animals.  And  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  latter  collectively,  and  compare 
the  phenomena  which  they  present  with 
those  that  are  to  be  observed  in  plants, 
we  are  most  struck  with  the  outward 
manifestAtiona  of  life  in  the  form  of 
movements  of  various  kinds  which  ani¬ 
mals  exhibit.  These  differences  between 
the  members  of  the  two  great  kingdoms 
of  organic  nature  may  be  accounted  for 
in  this  way. 

In  aiiimals  there  is  not  only  the  mere 
organic  or  vegetative  life,  such  as  we 
meet  with  in  the  plant,  but  another  kind 
of  manifestation  is  suiieradded,  which 
is  termed  by  way  of  distinction  animal 
life,  or  the  life  of  relation.  Now,  this 
animal  life  manifests  itself  most  obvious- 
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ly  by  the  movements  of  which  ■  we  hnve 
been  speaking,  and  their  occurrenee  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  possession  by  nniniiils  of 
certain  anatomical  stnictures  whidi  do 
nrit  exist  in  plants.  Tliese  added  struc¬ 
tures  which  tlie  animal  does  possess  htit 
the  plant  does  not,  are  a  nervous  system 
and  certain  parts,  such  as  muscles  and 
bones,  which  are  snitservient  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  locomotion  ;  the  whole  tojfether 
formincf  what  are  called  the  onjans  of 
relation,  or  animal  life,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  dipesttre,  pulmonary,  vascniar, 
and  other  apparatuses  which  are  organa 
of  vesretative  or  organic  life.  Even  in 
the  highest  animals,  however,  at  c<‘rtain 
times — as  during  the  period  of  sleep,  the 
nattire  of  which  we  are  about  to  con¬ 
sider  more  fully — there  presents  itself 
only  a  mode  of  life  which  scarcely  dif¬ 
fers,  except  in  the  number  and  complexi¬ 
ty  of  the  phenomena  taking  place,  from 
that  which  we  meet  with  in  plants;  it  is 
an  almost  jmrely  vegeLative  existence. 
The  essentials  of  sueh  an  existen<'e  are, 
that  the  organism  should  assimilate  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  foreign  to  itself  and  should 
convert  this  into  its  own  substance,  by 
causing  what  is  so  assimilated  to  assume 
new  molectilar  relations.  Thus  the  or¬ 
ganism  either  grows,  or  at  least  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  waste  and  disintegration  of 
tissue  which  is  ever  going  on  within 
itself,  and  within  the  substance  of  all  liv¬ 
ing  beings.  For  it  is  by  death  alone 
that  life  is  rendered  possible — that  is  to 
say,  every'  single  manifestation  of  power 
or  action  on  the  part  of  the  organism, 
such  as  we  call  vital,  is  possible  only,  and 
is  immediately  dependent  upon,  some 
coincident  tissue-death,  or  molecular 
change.  Thus  the  new  matter  assimila¬ 
ted  by  a  living  being  may,  if  not  exces¬ 
sive  in  quantity,  be  devoted  only  to  mere 
nutritive  restoration  ;  whilst  if^  there  is 
an  excess,  the  surplus  material  goes  to 
the  production  of  actual  new  tissue,  and 
to  increase  of  sixe— that  is  to  say,  growth 
takes  place.  The  sleeping  animal  there¬ 
fore  pres<-nts  in  the  main  only  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  vegetative  life  :  its  organs  of 
relation  are  in  abeyance.  Now,  we  may 
ask,  what  is  the  meaning  and  essential 
nature  of  these  organs  of  relation  ?  what 
functions  or  uses  do  they  subserve  ?  Or, 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  import  and 
significance  of  those  extra  functions  of 
animal  life,  of  which  the  organs  of  rela- 
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tlon  are  the  instmments  ?  In  the  sim¬ 
plest  animals,  no  such  thing  as  a  nervous 
system  exists,  and  these  also  agree  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  Important  re¬ 
spects  with  plants.  They  do  not  possess 
many  different  organs ;  the  snlistanoe  of 
which  their  bodies  is  composed  is  more 
or  less  uniform  in  structure  ;  and  separa¬ 
ted  portions  of  these  lowest  animals  are, 
like  bnds  or  slips  from  plants,  capable 
of  maintainin^an  independent  existence, 
and -growing  into  organisms  resembling 
those  from  which  they  hare  been  de¬ 
rived.  As  differences  of  strnctnre  arise 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  of  higher 
organisms,  a  division  and  allotment  like¬ 
wise  oeenrs  of  the  various  fnnetrons 
which  have  to  be  performed.  Definite 
portions  of  the  body  are  appropriated 
for  the  reception  and  digestion  of  alimen¬ 
tary  substances  ;■  rndimentary  circulato¬ 
ry  organs  for  distributing  the  nutritive 
juices  are  formed ;  certain  limited  parts 
or  organs  are  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  respiration  ;  whilst  other  parts  cf  the 
body  are  more  especially  concerned  in 
the  production  of  cells  destined  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  species.  When  such 
specialixation  in  the  structure  of  different 
pails  of  the  organism  has  taken  plaoe, 
we  may  be  sure  that  a  corresponding 
limitation  of  function  or  office  also  ex¬ 
ists — so  that  one  part  of  the  body  is  no 
longer  similar  to  any  otlier  part  of  the 
body — and,  as  we  might  expwt,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  segment  of  such  an  animal  is  no 
longer  capable  of  giving  rise  to  a  new 
and  jierfect  being.  Another  result  of 
this  differentiation  of  structure  and  cor¬ 
responding  lucalixation  of  function  is, 
that  some  anatomical  system  seenas  re¬ 
quired  which  8h:ill  tend  to  bind  together 
the  differently  working  jmrts  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  so  as  to  ensure  their  harmonious  ac¬ 
tion  and  adaptation  to  one  another  ns 
parts  of  a  single  organism.  Such  an 
anatomieal  system  does  become  devel¬ 
oped,  having  functions  of  this  kind.  It 
is  called  the  niTvous  system;  and, 
throughout  the  animal  series,  it  is  found 
that  just  as  the  number  of  organs  and 
parts  possessed  by  the  animal  increases, 
so  docs  the  complexity  of  development 
of  this  nervous  system  increase.  And, 
more  and  more  obviously,  as  we  rise  in 
the  animal  scahe,  it  is  fonnd  that  the  in¬ 
ter-dependence  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  animal  becomes  greater,  so  that  an 
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iajoj'y  to  a  very  part  of  one  of 

tUe  higher  organisms  will  frequently  re¬ 
sult  in  the  death  of  the  entire  animal. 
So  notably  U  this  the  case,  that  Cole¬ 
ridge  actually  made  it  the  essence  of  hU 
dehuitiou  of  life.  Life/’  according  to 
him,  “is  the  tendency  to  iudividuutiou.” 
And  certainly  this  iudividuatiuq,  or  mu¬ 
tual  dependence  of  all  parts  of  the  or¬ 
ganism  upon  one  auotlier,is  in  great  part 
due  to  the  development  of  the  nervous 
system.  So  far,  however,  we  have  been 
alluding  to  those  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  which  may  be  said  to  have  refer¬ 
ence  more  especially  to  the  vegetative 
or  organic  life  of  animals  ;  and  it  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  the  nervous  or¬ 
gans  which  perform  these  functious  are 
to  a  certain  extent  distinct  and  indef>en- 
dent — they  constitute  the  ganglionic  or 
great  sympathetic  nervous  system.  But 
the  brain  ajid  spinal  cord  constitute 
another  .great  division  of  the  nervous 
system,  whicli  gradually  increast-s  in  im¬ 
portance  in  the  higher  animals  as  their 
funelious  of  aniinallife  become  mure  and 
more  oumplex.  These  parts  form  the 
medium  by  means  of  which  surrounding 
objects  and  physical  agents  reveal  them¬ 
selves  to  the  organism,  and  enable  it  to 
react  with  the  aid  of  its  muscular  and 
Osseous  structures  in  the  way  most  ap¬ 
propriate  for  its  own  good.  These  funu- 
tious  of  the  nervous  system,  as  an  organ 
of  relation,  are  brought  into  play  through 
the  development  of  sense  organs,  in  con 
nectioii  with  an  aggregation  of  cerebral 
nervous  ganglia  compusiqg  the  brain; 
and  their  action  involves  the  gradual 
building  up  of  consciousness  or  sen- 
tiency. 

By  such  acquisitions,  combined  with 
the  simultaneous  development  of  organs 
of  locomotion,  the  animal  is  enabled  not 
only  to  take  cognizance  of  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  external  world,  but 
It  also  acquires  the  power  of  reacting 
in  a  suitable  manner,  so  as  t.o  pursue 
and  court  those  induences  or  tilings 
which  are  agreeable,  whilst  it  shuns 
others  of  a  noxious  or  disagroeahle 
nature. ,  , 

Fur  the  developed  cousciouaocss  of  a 
highly  organized  animal  there  is  no  rest 
in  the  waking  state.  Impressions  are 
continually  poiu'ing  in  through  one  or 
other  sense  avenue,  which  stimulate  and 
keep  up  trains  of  thought.  So  that  if 
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oooasional  periods  of  rest  are  desirable 
for  all  organs,  it  would  only  seem  {k>s- 
sible  to  bring  tiiis  about  in  the  case  of 
the  brain  by  some  mechanism  which 
should  practically  deaden  the  sensibility 
of  the  seusorium,  or  nerve  centres,  upon 
which  stimuli,  acting  througli  the  sonscH 
of  sight,  hearing,  anudl,  taste,  or  touch, 
im|>inge.  In  this  way,  consciousness 
would  be  for  a  time  bloUe<l  out,  and 
tlie  function  of  thought  held  in  ubr^y- 
ance.  This,  as  I  shall  now  attempt 
more  particularly  to  show,  is  the  ol^ect, 
aud  nature  of  the  state  of  sleep,  it  is 
a  condition  due  to  the  temporary  ^  and 
periodical  inactivity  of  tlie  most  spe¬ 
cialized  portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  brain;  aud  tbe  slumbering  insensi¬ 
bility  of  this  highest  organ  of  animal 
life  involves,  as  a  uonsequence,  a  similar 
state  of  inactivity’  for  tbe  other  organs 
of  relation,  whilst  the  functions  of 
mere  vegetative  life  are  carried  on  in 
the  usual  way;  tbe  heart  beats,  the 
lungs  perform  their  accustomed  func¬ 
tions,  and  must  of  the  glandubir  organs 
elaborate  their  secretions,  as  in  the 
waking  state.  Tims,  although  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  individual  as 
sleeping,  it  is  really  only  his  or  her 
briin  and  its  immediate  dependencies, 
the  sense  organs,  which  sleep.  It  is 
for  the  brain  alone  tliat  this  special 
provision  requires  to  be  brought  about — 
on  account  of  the  deli«‘acy  of  its  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  subtle  and  peculiar  na¬ 
ture  of  the  functions  whioli  it  performs. 
Consciousness  itself  must  be  deadened,  if 
the  organ  of  consciousness  and  thought 
is  to  obtain  that  rest  whieh  is  necessary 
for  the  continuance  of  its  functional  ac¬ 
tivity.  W e  do  not  mean  t  o  say  that  other 
{tarts  of  the  budy^  do  not  also  share  in  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  periodical  sleep.  ITie  voluntary 
muscles,  for  instance,  must  Irenelit  by 
this  period  of  rest,  when  nutritive  repair 
may  take  |)laoe  more  effectually  in  those 
which  have  l>cen  especially  called  into 
action  during  the  previous  day.  But 
the  various  muscles,  even  during  our 
waking  state,  have  also  their  periods 
of  rest ;  we  are  not  always  engaged  in 
muscuiar  exertions,  and  w  hen  so  em¬ 
ployed  alternate  demands  are  made 
u{K)n  different  sets  of  muscles.  So  that 
periods  of  sleep  are  not  so  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  vigor  to  our  voluntary 
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mnscular  system.  And  even  those  perely 
OTfrnnic  functions,  the  eontinimnce  of 
which,  de])ending  npon  the  action  of  in¬ 
voluntary  muscles,  is  necessary  for  the 
well-being  of  the  individual,  are  inter¬ 
mitting  rather  than  strictly  eontinuons. 
Thus,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the 
movements  of  respiration  seem  oonfin- 
uous,  hut  still  there  is  even  with  them 
a  periodicity  which  is  able  to  include, 
between  the  successive  actions  of  these 
organs,  distinct  periods  of  rest.  It  can 
be  easily  compiite<l  that  the  diurnal 
aggregate  of  these  periods  of  rest  for  the 
heart  would  amount  to  no  less  than  six 
honrs,  and  for  the  muscles  concerned  in 
respiration  oven  a  still  longer  period. 
Glands  abo  have  their  |>erioda  of  rest 
and  activity  in  the  waking  state;  whilst 
for  the  brain,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
the  only  possibility  of  repose,  and  any¬ 
thing  like  complete  rest,  is  to  be  found 
during  sleep,  when  consciousness  and 
thouglit  are  in  abeyance. 

How,  then,  is  this  state  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  induced?  To  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  the  reply  which  is  to  be  given, 
a  few  other  fundanumtal  facts  in  physio¬ 
logy  must  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

TTie  action,  or  what  is  called  the  func¬ 
tional  activity  of  an  or^an  depends  tipon 
its  being  maintained  m  a  due  state  of 
nutrition ;  for  if  the  structure  of  an  organ 
is  defective,  or  spoiled,  by  virtue  of  a 
faulty  nutrition,  we  can  no  more  expect  it 
to  act  in  a  proper  manner  than  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  a  watch  to  keep  accurate  time  when 
Its  mechanical  adjustments  are  either 
broken  or  out  of  gear.  Or,  to  take  an 
illustration  which  elucidates  our  present 
meaning  better:  just  as  no  one  would 
expect  a  steam-engine  to  continue  in 
activity  after  the  supply  of  coal  had  been 
stopped,  the  combustion  of  which  fur¬ 
nishes  its  motive  power,  so  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  any  organ  of  the  body 
would  continue  to  perform  its  accus¬ 
tomed  notions  or  functions  after  that 
which  supplies  its  motive  power  had 
been  ent  off.  Now,  in  the  case  of  animal 
organs,  the  blood  supplies  the  pabulum, 
which  serves  as  fuel  in  enabling  them  to 
continue  their  functions,  nnder  the  spe¬ 
cial  guidance  and  control  of  one  of  them 
— the  central  nervous  system.  For,  as 
we  have  before  said,  every  action  taking 
place  in  a  living  being  is  possible  only 
by  the  death  and  molecular  resolution  of 
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those  portions  of  tissue-elements  which 
occasion  the  vital  manifestation ;  and 
this  great  law  of  life  involves  the  further 
necessity  of  constant  and  molecniar 
nutritive  repair,  if  the  functional  and 
structural  integrity  of  the  organs  is  to  be 
maintnineil.  The  material  for  this  repair 
is  supplied  by  the  blood,  which  is  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart 
through  a  system  of  closed  tubes  lying 
amongst  the  elements  of  almost  every 
tissue  of  the  body.  These  blood  vessels 
have  musctilar  and  contractile  walls,  and 
gradually  diminish  in  siee  till  they  ter¬ 
minate  m  a  dense  network  of  capillary 
canals,  having  thin  membranous  w'alls, 
through  which  the  nutritive  juices  are 
enabled  to  exnde,  so  that  they  may  be 
taken  nn  by  the  tissue-elements  amongst 
which  the  c.*ipillarie8  lie.  It  is  now  well 
known,  also,  that  one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  duties  of  the  great  sjTnpathetic 
system  of  nerves  and  ganglia  (the  ner¬ 
vous  system  of  organic  life)  is  to  regulate 
the  calibre  of  these  contractile  tubes, 
through  which  blood  is  conveyed  to  the 
various  organs  of  the  body.  By  the 
stimulation  of  certain  parts  of  this  ner¬ 
vous  system  of  vegetative  or  organic 
life,  the  vessels  which  receive  their 
nerves  from  the  parts  stimulated  may  he 
seen  to  contract  and  notably  diminish  in 
sire ;  whilst  if  the  ganglionic  nervons 
influence  is  cut  off  from  these  vessels,  by 
section  of  the  nervons  trunks  going  to 
them,  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  same 
vessels  are  seen  to  dilate  to  a  diameter 
even  bevond  that  which  is  natural  to 
them,  hy  a  meehanism  such  as  this, 
therefore,  great  differences  mav  be 
brought  alwiit  in  the  amount  of  \)lood 
sent  to  an  organ,  according  to  its  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  functional  activity  at 
different  times,  and  its  corresponding 
need  of  a  greater  or  less  snpfdy  of  nutri¬ 
tive  fluid  to  compensate  for  t  ne  molecniar 
waste  which  it  is  undergoing.  And  it 
may  be  laid  down,  indeed,  as  a  general 
rule  that  the  more  active  the  organ,  the 
greater  is  the  supply  of  blood  which  is 
fk'nt  to  it — ^the  quantity  actually  sent 
being  regulated  to  a  nicety  by  a  most 
complex  bnt  marvellously  adapted  ner¬ 
vous  mechanism. 

Now  the  state  of  Sleep,  as  we  have 
before  specified,  is  one  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  characterieed  and  produced  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  aiTest  6f  the  func- 
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tion»  of  the  brain,  tlie  organ  preuding 
over  the  fanctiona  of  animal  life.  How, 
then,  is  this  arrest  of  fniiotion  brought 
about  ?  The  answer  most  likely  to  sug* 
gest  itself  to  any  reader  of  this  paper 
would  probably  Iw, — by  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  the  organ. 
But,  eurinusly  enough,  it  is  only  within 
the  last  ten  years  or  so,  that  ^ysiolo- 
gists  have  begun  to  entertain  tnis  view. 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  state 
of  sleep  depended  upon  a  congealed 
condition  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain ; 
that  is,  upon  their  being  more  cw  less 
distended  with  blood,  moving,  how* 
ever,  with  less  rapidity  than  natural. 
This  distention,  with  slow  movement  of 
the  blood,  would,  it  is  true,  be  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  tho  functional  aoiiviiy  of  the  or¬ 
gan  ;  and  then,  in  addition,  it  was  main¬ 
tained  that  Ibe  pressure  on  the  delioats 
brain-tisaee  productHl  by  the  dbteiided 
vessels  was  in  itself  an  even  more  pow¬ 
erful  cause  of  sleep.  On  this  theory  it 
was  difficult  and  aimo^t  impoasible  to 
aooouiit  for  the  produuftion  of  the  oon- 
gestion,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  effioaoii»usness  of  pressure  upon 
the  brsin  pulp,  in  bringing  about  sleep, 
was  maintained  f>rinoi{ially  under  tlie  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  false  but  a«ipppsed  analogy 
existing  between  this  normal  physiologi¬ 
cal  ooisdition,  and  certain  states  of  dis¬ 
ease  which  are  especially  oliaracterise<l 
by  the  moat  profound  unoonsciousuesa. 
These  states  are  known  by  the  names  of 
Stupor  nml  Coma,  and  it  is  p<‘rfectly 
tnie  that  they  may  he  iiidueed  by  undue 
]»ressure  upon  tlie  brain,  occasioned  (for 
iiiStanee)  by  })Oi'tionB  of  depressed  and 
fractured  skall ;  whilst  it  ia  also  true  that 
in  other  cases  such  states  are  aocotiipa- 
nied  by  a  very  full  and  distended  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  witlt  dark- 
colored  and  more  or  Icsa  impure  blood. 
But  the  fact  that  sleep  is  produced  in 
quite  a  different  way,  rests  principally 
u|>on  the  resnlts  of  obrorvation  and  ex¬ 
periment.  Even  BlumfHibach,  in  the 
end  of-the  last  century,  advocated  the 
view  that  the  proximate  cause  of  sleep 
was  a  diminished  flow  of  blood  to  the 
head,  a  view  which  he  was  led  to  enter¬ 
tain  from  ol>servations  made  upon  a 
Toung  man  who  had  fractured  his  skull. 
l)endy,  also,  states  that  in  1821  there 
was  a  woman  at  Montpelier,  who  bad 
lost  p.art  of  her  skull,  so  that  the  brain 


and  its  membranes  were  partly  laid  bare. 
**VVheD  she  was  ki  deep  sleep,”  it  is 
said,  the  brain  remained  motionless  be¬ 
neath  the  crest  of  the  cranial  bones ; 
when  she  was  dreaming,  it  became  some¬ 
what  elevated;  and  when  she  was  awake, 
it  wan  protruded  through  Ute  tissiire  in 
the  akuU.”  But,  in  1860,  Mr.  Durham 
proved  experimentally,  that  in  certain 
aninmls  during  the  state  of  sleep  the  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  were  no¬ 
tably  smaller,  and  oontained  les.s  bl«>od, 
than  when  the  same  animals  were  awake. 
Dr.  Hainiuundof  New  York,  also,  shortly 
afUTwards,  by  somewhat  similar  cx;»eri- 
nieatal  resuarubes,  w:i8  enabled  to  eor- 
roboratc  the  conoiusions  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Durham.  And  now  these  observa¬ 
tions,  together  with  others  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  nature,  having  gone  so  far 
to  stiow  that  the  brain  ciuiuiiiis  notably 
less  blotni  iu  its  vessels  during  sleep,  the 
dootrine  may  be  said  to  l>e  fairly  cstub- 
lisbed  that  a  coinparalivuly  anemic  or 
blootHesa  state  of  the  brain  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  determining  cause  of  sleep.  We  are 
thus  left  free  to  inquire — Winit  is  the 
actual  cause  of  that  diminution  in  the 
blood-supply  which  induoes  this  state  ? 

An  interesting  little  book  has  recently 
been  published  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Moore 
(^*  Oa  Going  to  Sleep  in  which  he  en¬ 
deavors  more  especially  to  answer  tliis 
last  question.  He  insists,  a.s  we  think 
very  properly,  upon  the  fact  that  the 
transition  from  a  condition  of  wakeful¬ 
ness  to  one  of  sleep  is  really  at  the  last 
an  abrupt  change  of  sbite,  and  there¬ 
fore  one  which  cuunut  be  adequately  ac¬ 
counted  fe>r  by  relying  upon  such  general 
causea  as  weariness  or  taligue  of  body 
and  mind.  All  these,  it  is  true,  are  pow¬ 
erful  predisposing  causes,  but  the  imme¬ 
diate  efleotive  cause  mu^t  be  something 
mure  specific ;  and  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing  that  this  is  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  stimulating  influence  from 
certain  ganglia  of  the  syin|kathetio  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  neck  along  those  nerves  which 
are  distributed  upon  and  regulate  the 
calibre  of  the  arteries  that  supply  the 
brain.  The  efiect  of  this  outgoing  stim¬ 
ulus  is  to  cause  a  diminutiou  in  the  cali¬ 
bre  of  those  arteries,  so  that  they  carry 
to  the  brain  a  smaller  quantity  of  bloo<l 
— a  (quantity  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
fiinclutnal  activity  of  the  organ,  and 
therefore  leading  to  a  state  of  uucon- 
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scionnnewR,  though  perhaps  snfficient  to 
enable  the  nerre-eUnnents  to  undergo 
that  amount  of  nutritive  molecular  re¬ 
pair  which  shall  tit  them  for  the  activitj 
thej  may  be  called  upon  to  display  on 
the  morrow.  It  seems  probable  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  inverse  relationship 
existing  between  the  activities  of  those 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
which  supply  tlie  cerebral  arteries,  and 
the  cerebrum  or  brain  itself — a  kin»l  of 
antagonism  between  the  nervous  system 
of  organic  and  that  of  animal  life.  And 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  other 
known  physiological  phenomena  for  us 
to  imagine  that  in  general,  so  long  as  we 
are  awake,  and  the  brain  is  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  fbnctional  activity,  an  influence 
emanates  from  it  along  those  nerve  flla- 
ments  by  which  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia,  of  a  re¬ 
pressive,  or,  as  physiologists  would  say, 
of  an  inhibitory  nature.  Although  such 
a  communication  cannot  be  actually  de¬ 
monstrated,  yet  various  reasons  lead  us 
to  believe  that  it  almost  certainly  exists 
through  the  intermediation  of  fibres  pass¬ 
ing  thniugh  the  upper  part  of  that  elon¬ 
gated  continuation  of  the  brain  known 
as  the  spinal  cord.  So  long  as  this  inhi¬ 
bitory  stimulus  streams  down  from  the 
active  brain  above,  the  action  of  the  cer¬ 
vical  sympathetic  ganglia  is  restrained  ; 
but  when  ador  the  fatigues  of  a  day 
spent  in  more  or  less  bodily  and  mental 
exertion,  the  vigor  of  the  brain  is  di¬ 
minished  (as  the  relaxe<l  or  wandering 
attention  testifies),  then  there  comes  a 
moment  of  abstraction,  when  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  so  slight  that  the  inhibi¬ 
tory  influence  proc^eeding  from  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  holding  in  check  the 
sympathetic  ganglia.  These,  set  free 
from  the  cerebral  influence,  begin  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  accumulated  force,  so  as  to 
lead  to  a  contraction  of  the  cerebral  ar¬ 
teries  and  a  diminished  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  This  lowered  supply  of 
blood  necessarily  le.ads  to  a  still  further 
diminution  of  brain  energy,  and  thus  the 
freedom  of  the  cardiac  ganglia  from  ce¬ 
rebral  control  is  rendered  more  perfect, 
and  the  condition  of  sleep  the  more  sound. 
After  houra  of  repose,  however,  during 
which  we  must  suppose  nutritive  repair 
has  been  taking  place,  the  irritability  of 
the  nerve-cells  in  the  brain  has  been  re¬ 
stored  to  its  maximum  condition,  so 


that  they  are  now  rendered  capable  of 
responding  to  such  slight  impressions 
through  one  or  other  of  the  sensory  or¬ 
gans,  as  would  have  passed  utterly  un¬ 
noticed  soon  after  sleep  had  been  in¬ 
duced.  Now,  some  slight  impression, 
whether  of  sight,  sound,  or  touch,  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  arousing  the  oonsoiousness,  and 
completely  putting  an  end  to  that  state 
of  sleep  whioh  had  for  some  time  previ¬ 
ously  been  gradually  growing  less  and 
less  sound.  The  brain  is  again  in  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  syinfiathetic  ganglia  are  once 
more  subordinated,  so  that  the  cerebral 
arteries  have  redilated,  and  thus  the  su¬ 
pervention  of  the  state  of  wakefulness  is 
at  the  last  more  or  less  sudden  and  ab¬ 
rupt,  jtist  as  we  have  seen  that  the  final 
transition  from  the  waking  to  the  sleep¬ 
ing  st.'de  was  an  abrupt  one.  The  slight 
impression  upon  the  reinvigorated  sen- 
soriiim  must  have  exercise<l  a  paralysing 
influence  uf>on  the  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglia  sufficient  to  cause  the  re«lilauon 
of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  its  conse¬ 
quence  a  state  of  witkefulnees. 

Sftace  will  not  permit  of  oar  going  into 
details  concerning  the  state  of  sleep  itself 
an<l  the  phenomena  of  dreaming.  We 
will  only  say  that,  from  a  consideration 
of  many  facte,  it  seems  more  thiui  prob¬ 
able  that  certain  parts  of  the  brain  may 
sles'p  whilst  others  are  awake,  and  that 
great  variations  in  this  respect  take  place 
during  the  total  period  of  sleep ;  all  these 
tending  to  show  that  the  branches  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  have  separate  and 
smaller  nerve-centres  (.ill  in  connection, 
however,  with  the  great  cervical  gsn- 
glia),  so  that  certain  of  the  arterial 
branches  may  remain  dilated,  whilst  oth¬ 
ers  are  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

We  can  only  allude,  also,  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  requirements  of  different  individ¬ 
uals  as  regards  their  amount  of  sleep — 
differences  dejiendent  upon  age,  mental 
activity,  and  other  circumstances;  and 
to  the  remarkable  instances  on  record  in 
which  sleef)  has  supervened  in  the  most 
exceptional  circumstances — even  as  in 
the  case  of  Damiens,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  diabolical  tortures  on  the  rack. 
These  anomalies  are  much  more  capable 
of  explanation  from  a  consideration  of 
the  theory  of  sleft'p  whioh  we  have  just 
been  unfolding,  than  if  we  attempt  to 
account  for  them  by  a  reference  to  an^ 
of  the  views  oonceining  this  mysteri- 
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ons  state  which  have  hitherto  been  in 
vogne. 

THE  CTCLR8  OF  THl  WORLDS, 

Ix  the  Hti-angc  wild  cotmogonj  of  the 
Brahmins  tite  learned  priesthood  of 
ancient  India,  there  are  vast  cycles  of 
time,  which  mark  great  changes  in  the 
condition  of  the  earth,  and  stupendous 
cataclysms  in  the  whole  created  Universe. 
The  longest  and  most  stu))endous  of  these 
is  called  “  the  sleep  of  Brahm,”  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being, — at  the  close  of  which,  by 
ins  awaking  from  his  creative  dream  (all 
creation  being  held  to  be  an  embodi¬ 
ment,  as  it  were,  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
Supreme  when  thus  dreaming),  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  the  whole  system  of  the  Worlds, 
comes  to  an  end :  after  which,  as  Bn^hm 
sleeps  and  dreams  again,  a  new  order  of 
thing.s,  and  a  new  system  of  worlds, 
springs  into  existence.  Besides  these 
va^t  cataclysms  in  creation,  there  are 
lesser  cycles  which  inaugurate  great 
changes  in  the  condition  of  tlie  earth, — 
the  last  of  which  is  the  Kuli-yuga,  or 
Black  Age,  which  commenced  some  four 
t  housand  years  ago.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  vast  cycles  thus  imagined  by  the 
Brahmins  were  suggested  to  their 
dreamy  philosophers  by  the  grand  cycles 
of  tlie  ever-moving  orbs  of  the  universe, 
which  at  vast  but  recurrent  periods  must 
culminate  in  critical  positions  for  some 
of  tlie  worlds,  if  not  for  the  whole  Uni¬ 
verse. 

In  Europe,  dnrlng  the  Middle  Ages,  it 
was  believed  th.^  our  world  was  created 
at  a  time  wdien  all  the  planets  were  in 
that  part  of  the  heavens  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  sign  Aries, — or  rather,  that 
when  our  solar  system  was  created. 
Earth  and  all  the  planets  uommenced 
their  revolutions  round  the  sun  from 
tliis  part  of  the  codiac  as  their  starting- 
point  ;  and  that  when  the  planets  at 
length  return  to  the  same  position — 
when  all  of  them  are  again  sitnnlt.ane- 
ously  alligned  in  Aries, — the  destined 
cycle  will  be  completed,  and  the  present 
system  of  things  will  come  to  an  end. 
This  idea,  too,  shows  bow  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  man,  although  dealing  with  pe¬ 
riods  then  incalculiwle,  has  recognised 
the  potent  influence  which  such  cycles 
are  likely  to  have  upon  creation,  or  at 


least  upon  the  orbs  specially  affected  by 
them.  And  unquestionably  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  in  the  actual  facts  of 
astronomy  and  geology  to  furnish  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  such  ooqjectures,  whether  the  oon- 
jeotures  thensselves  be  right  or  not. 

Of  the  grand  changes  whicii  take 
place  in  the  Universe— in  the  glorious 
and  resplendent  fabric  of  the  Workls, 
changing  from  aeon  to  anm  with  the 
movements  of  the  Divine  Mind,  which 
created  and  upholds  tliein  ail, — Man's 
knowledge  is  almost  ntf.  “We  are  of 
yesterday,  and  know  nothing.”  The 
life  of  the  hunum  species,  the  goodliest 
of  earth’s  inhabitants— still  more  that  of 
civilised  man,  who  records  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  observations — is  but  a  moment 
compared  with  the  existence  of  our 
planet,  or  of  the  bright  but  tiny  cirdet 
of  our  Solar  system  ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
shining  mass  of  Worlds  innumerable, 
compared  with  which  our  whole  Solar  sys¬ 
tem  isas  a  dust-grain.  Nevertheless,  even 
from  the  brief  lustory  of  civilized  man, 
we  know  that  changes  are  taking  place 
in  the  Universe  around  us.  Some  stars 
—  bright  worlds  —  have  disappeared 
wholly ;  others  have  appeare<l  only  to 
vanish  as  suddenly  from  our  sight ;  and 
others  still,  while  visibly  maintaining 
their  existence,  vary  from  time  to  time 
alike  in  brightness  and  in  color.  How 
far  these  sidereal  changes  are  actual,  and 
how  far  they  are  apparent  only,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  But  beneaih  our  feet, 
and  in  the  hills  above  us,  we  have  proof 
positive  of  the  grand  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  Earth  itself.  Suc¬ 
cessive  worlds  of  life,  alike  vegetable 
and  animal,  have  bloomed  and  died  on 
the  surface  of  our  planet, — leaving  their 
fossilized  remains,  in  a  series  uf  layers  in 
earth’s  hard  crust,  for  the  instruction  of 
Miin,  and  to  temper  the  pride  uf  his  own 
heyday  by  whispering  that  he,  too,  like 
them,  may  pass  away,  while  Earth 
blooms  on  in  uudiminished  or  still  in¬ 
creasing  beauty. 

Consider,  too,  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  structure  of  Earth’s 
surface.  The  ancient  priesthood  of  the 
Nile  told  Herodotus,  greatly  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  .of  the  learned  and  lively  Greek, 
that  all  that  was  then  Land  had  once 
been  Water  (i.  e.  covered  by  the  SC's), 
and  that  all  tlmt  was  then  W ater  would 
in  process  of  time  resppear  as  Land. 
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Modem  Science,  so  far  as  it  goes,  justi¬ 
fies  that  bold  statement.  A{>art  from  the 
light  which  Gleology  throws  npon  the 
long-past  convulsions  in  the  surface  of 
Earth,  vast  changes  ap])ear  to  have  been 
going  on,  in  the  distnbation  of  land  and 
st^a,  even  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  traditions  of  Ceylon  say  that  that 
small  but  marvellously  beautiful  island 
is  the  last  fragment  of  a  great  continent, 
ezumding  southward  into  the  Pacific, 
which  disappeared  by  successive  sub¬ 
mergences.  And  this  tradition  seems  to 
be  corroborated  by  the  essential  difter- 
ence  between  the  fauna  and  fiora  of  Cey¬ 
lon  and  that  of  India,  although  only  a 
mile  or  two  of  sea  now  separate  those 
countries.  In  truth  the  appearance  of 
some  large  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  8i‘em8  to  indicate  that  they  are  the 
mere  hill-tO)m  of  a  submerged,  and  in 
some  parte  still  sinking,  continent ;  while 
in  the  Kandwich  Islands  the  opposite 
phenomenon  is  observable.  At  one  time 
j>robably  I^and  predominated  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere,  as  it  now  docs  in 
the  Northern.  And  may  not  the  old 
tradition  of  the  Atlantis,  an  island  that 
once  lay  westward  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  be  correct,  and  not  a  dim  and 
quickiv-lost  knowledge  of  the  New 
World  subsequently  discovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  ? 

Tbe  Destroying  principle  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  element  in  the  work  of  Develop- 
ment^in  the  progress  of  Earth,  as  well 
as  of  the  Worlds  at  large.  The  work 
of  Creation,  so  to  call  it — -or  rather  of 
the  Divine  Creator — manifestly,  even  to 
the  limited  vision  of  Man,  prooeeils  by 
the  various  processes  of  Destruction, 
Ile-modelment,  and  Re-creation.  Hence, 
although — !i8  shown  in  onr  new  theories 
in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Solar 
systeii: — we  hold  that  an  Economy  of 
Force,  a  Conservation  of  Existence,  is 
the  predominant  principle  in  Creation 
(the  Universe),  we  do  not  the  less  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  occasional  destruction  or  dis¬ 
ruption  of  orbs,  and  cataclysms  of 
worlds  whereby  they  are  remodelled  as 
regards  the  organisms  developed  on 
their  surface,  and  the  forms  of  Life  by 
which  they  are  tenanted. 

We  remember,  in  student-days,  how 
our  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
when  lecturing  on  Comets,  nsed  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  these  fiery  menacing  va¬ 


grants  of  the  sky,  even  if  they  came  into 
complete  contact  with  a  planet  or  other 
orb,  cnald  harm  it  no  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  mist  (tf  extremest  tenuity.  By  his 
accoimt,  it  could  not  hnrt  a  fiy.  It  has 
been  calculated,  he  said — and  so  it  has — 
that  the  substance  of  a  comet  is  so  mar¬ 
vellously  sparse  or  tenuous,  that  if  its 
whole  mass  were  condensed  into  solid 
matter,  like  Earth’s,  it  would  not  form 
one  cubic  inch.  Even  in  those  days  of 
ready  scholastic  V)elief,  a  vague  under¬ 
lying  distrust  accompanied  our  assent  to 
his  doctrine.  Yet  we  did  not  doubt  that 
the  tenuity  of  Comets  was  as  great  as  he 
stated  it;  and  many  years  afterw'ards, 
on  a  memorable  oocasion,  we  vei  ified  the 
fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  onr  own  senses. 
We  remember  as  vividly  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  that  night  in  October, 
1868,  when  the  magnificent  comet  of 
that  year — what  a  sight  of  splendor  it 
was,  spreading  its  trail  of  light  over  one- 
half  of  the  sky ! — passed  over  the  star 
Arcturus.  We  saw  the  comet’s  ap¬ 
proach,  and  watched  Mdth  eager  and 
curious  gare  to  see  what  effect  the  tran¬ 
sit  wonld  have  upon  the  brightness  of 
the  distant  star.  That  transit  would 
throw  lighten  thenatnre  of  the  Comet’s 
sabstanoc.  As  we  gazed,  the  transit 
took  place.  It  cannot  Im  said  that  the 
actual  nucleus  or  head  of  the  comet 
passed  between  ns  and  the  star;  hut  cer¬ 
tainly  its  neck  did,  close  to  the  nucleus 
or  head.  Was  the  star  eclipsed  ?  Not 
BO ;  not  even  dimmed.  In  fact — although 
it  might  be  a  trick  of  the  fancy — the  light 
of  the  star  seemed  to  gleam  brighter 
during  the  minutes  when  it  shone  throngh 
the  Comet.  A  puff  of  steam  will  obscure 
the  sun ;  and  it  appeared  then  as  if  a 
body  so  perfectly  translucent  as  the 
Comet  could  not  consist  of  any  known 
form  of  Matter,  but  was  a  wandering 
orbed  mass  of  electric  fluid  (so  to  call  it) 
e.xi sting  in  a  condition  of  very  low  ten¬ 
sion — akin  to,  but  less  tense  than,  the 
Aurora-borealis.  And  thus,  while  veri¬ 
fying  for  myself  the  extreme  tennity  of 
Cotnets,  my  early  donbt  assumed  a  more 
definite  shape :  and  I  said.  Are  there  not 
highly  ten  nous  forms  of  Matter  which 
nevertheless  are  potent  in  their  in¬ 
fluence?  Is  not  the  terrible  lightning- 
flash  ns  tenuous  as  comets  ;  yet  who  can 
imagine  that  if  onr  orb  were  enveloped 
in  an  electric  mass  even  of  low  tension, 
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the  effect-^  of  snch  a  coiitaet  would  not 
be  for  more  potent  than  any  which  the 
current  theory  admits  as  possible  to  the 
action  of  comets  ? 

liut  it  is  not  to  the  erratic  visits  of  those 
bright  and  tenuous  Spectres  of  the  Sky 
that  we  now  desire  to  call  attention,  but 
to  the  grand  cyclical  movements  of  the 
solid  heavenly  l>odie8  around  ns.  The 
study  of  Astrology  in  its  old  form  is  now 
jiast  and  gone,  as  a  wholly  folse  and  use¬ 
less  science :  indeed  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  human  mind  could  ever 
have  imagined  that  the  fact  of  a  man 
having  l)een  bom  when  a  certain  planet 
was  in  the  ascendant  should  render  his 
fortunes  dependent  upon  the  |>osition  of 
that  planet  in  the  heavens  at  the  various 
crises  of  his  life.  But  Astrology  in  a  for 
wider  foma — i.  the  movements  of  the 
surrounding  orbs  as  affecting  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  ea<*h  other,  and,  most  of  all,  our 
own  planet — is  a  science  worthy  of  more 
study  than  it  at  present  receives.  The 
Cycles  of  the  Worlds,  even  although 
they  had  no  effect  upon  Earth,  constitute 
an  elevating  study;  if  it  humbles  the 
pride  of  mortal  man,  who  is  but  an 
ephenieron  of  the  Worlds,  here  to-day 
and  v.ani8hed  to-morrow,  it  not  the  less 
rejoic«‘8  man’s  undjing  soul  by  revealing 
to  it  the  sublime  grandeur  of  the  scheme 
of  Creation,  the  work  of  the  IMvine 
Maker  with  whom  ten  thousand  years 
are  but  as  one  day.  Strange  to  say,  it 
is  to  ancient  and  long-dead  nations  that 
we  must  still  look,  if  we  desire  to  see  an 
adequate,  or  partially  adequate,  atten¬ 
tion  ]iaid  to  the  vast  astronomical  or 
chronological  periods  dediicible  from  the 
cycles  of  the  heavenly  orbs. 

The  complete  Innar  cycle,  embracing 
18  years  and  219  days — at  the  end  of 
which  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  the  Moon’s 
node  (t.  e.,  the  point  at  which  the  Moon 
crosses  the  ecliptic)  get  back  to  their 
original  position — was  known  to  the  .an¬ 
cient  Chaldeans,  long  before  the  first 
dawn  of  Europe.an  civilization  began  in 
the  little  j)enin8uia  of  Greece.  But,  so 
far  as  we  know,  astronomical  science  at¬ 
tained  a  still  higher  perfection  in  the 
land  of  the  Nile  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  ancient  Egyptians, 
with  whom  Civilization  begtin  earlier 
and  oontinned  in  a  state  of  unbroken 
progress  longer  than  in  any  other  nation 
— knowledge  being  steadily  accumulated 
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and  safely  perpetuated  in  the  learned 
caste  of  the  priesthood  for  seveml  thou¬ 
sand  years— counted  by  cycles  of  im¬ 
mense  duration  ;  doing  so,  however,  in 
quite  a  different  spirit  from  the  dreamy, 
imaginative,  and  comparatively  ignorant 
priesthood  of  India,  and  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  for  the  very  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  purpose  of  obtaining  a  perfect  sys¬ 
tem  of  computing  time.  The  fable  of 
the  Plnenix — that  bin!  of  beautiful  plu¬ 
mage  which  appeared  in  Egypt  once  in 
five  centuries,  only  to  die,  and  to  reap¬ 
pear  in  new  life  .and  youth — was  but  an 
ignorant  iin<{er8tanding  of  the  Phtenix 
period,  which  embraced  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  years.  Yet  this  was  but  the  sub¬ 
division  of  a  still  grander  period.  The 
unit  of  time,  of  correct  chronology,  in 
ancient  Egypt,  was  the  great  Hothio 
period, comprising  1461  years:  ami  it  is 
curious  and  instructive,  even  in  this  ail- 
vanced  age  of  the  w’orld,  to  note  the 
ba.«is  of  this  truly  scientific  mode  of 
reckoning  time.  It  was  not  confined  to 
our  planetary  system,  but  reached  into 
the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  also 
was  connected  with  a  w’eli-marked  |>oint 
in  the  common  year,  and  with  the  most 
noticeable  and  im{»ortnnt  local  event  in 
Egypt.  The  first  swell  of  the  annual 
inundation  of  the  Nile  is  noticeable  at 
the  cataracts  of  Syene  (where  the  Nile 
enters  Egypt)  on  the  longest  day, — in 
otlier  words,  at  the  Summer  solstice; 
and  the  commencement  of  each  Sothic 
|>eriod  occurred  when,  viewed  from 
Syene,  the  star  Sirius  (called  by  the 
Egyptians  Sotbis,  and  bv  us  the  Dog- 
star)  rose  above  the  horizon  exactly  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  Sun  on  the 
morning  of  the  longest  day  ! — which  was 
the  first  day  of  their  month  Thoth,  and 
coincident,  as  already  said,  with  the  first 
visible  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  A 
grand  cycle  truly,  completing  itself  only 
onoe  in  1461  years.  But  even  this  did 
not  suffice  for  these  far-reaching  calcu¬ 
lators  ;  for,  noticing  the  annual  preces¬ 
sion  of  the  solstiees,  they  included  this 
element  also  in  their  chronological  sys¬ 
tem,  by  framing  s  grand  Cosmic  year  of 
36,526  solar  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
period  the  solstice  had  come  back  to  its 
old  plaoe,  while  the  8un  and  the  Dog-star 
rose  together  on  the  morning  of  that 
day.  Such  immense  periods — 36,000 
years ! — take  away  one’s  breath  ;  but 
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thfjr  serve  to  show  with  what  earr>€st 
and  laborious  zeal  the  ancient  priesthood 
of  E^ypt  studied  tbe  whole  movements 
of  the  heavens  in  order  to  obtain  a  per* 
fectlv  true  and  scientitio  means  of  reckon¬ 
ings  time.  They  cared  nothing  for  the 
short  life  of  man ;  they  looked  cnily  at 
the  movements  of  the  enduring  worlds. 
It  seems  as  if  they  aimed  at  devising  a 
science  for  measuring  the  life  of  the 
Knrth  itself,  rather  than  that  of  its  mortal 
inhabitants. 

Modern  astronomy,  so  successful  and 
diligent  in  otlier  branches  of  the  science, 
has  hitherto  given  but  little  heed  to  the 
vast  cycles  definitely  marked  by  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  orbs.  So 
far  as  we  know,  no  calculation  has  ever 
l)een  made  as  to  the  last  time  when  the 
planets  were  all  in  a  row,  in  a  straight 
line  out  from  the  Sun,  and  likewise  in 
perihelion, — i.e^  in  that  part  of  their  or¬ 
bit  where  they  are  nearest  to  tbe  Sun ; 
nor  as  to  when  this  critical  allignment 
of  the  planets  in  perihelion  will  recur. 
Very  Interesting,  too,  would  it  be  to  ob¬ 
tain  data  for  estimating  the  flight  of  the 
Sun  through  space — the  form  of  his  orbit, 
the  period  of  his  revolution,  and  the  path 
through  the  clusters  of  tbe  fixed  stars  in 
which  our  Solar  System  is  progressing ; 
for  unquestionably  the  condition  of  our 
System  of  worlds  will  be  vastly  aftVeted 
by  this  onward  march  through  the  abyss¬ 
es  of  Sp.'ice,  according  as  tbe  sun  carries 
us  into  dense  masses  of  the  starry  orbs, 
or  leads  us  off  into  waster  regions  of  the 
sky  than  those  throngh  which  we  are 
now  travelling.  Moreover,  as  the  Son's 
orbit  is  doubtless  elliptical,  he  must  ap¬ 
proach  and  be  affecie<l  by  the  Central 
Sun  more  at  one  period  than  at  another. 
At  pi-esent  we  are  only  beginning  to 
know  for  certain  that  the  Sun  is  actually 
flying  through  the  star-bespangled  Space; 
but  in  the  ever-improvin|f  future,  we 
doubt  not  that  Science  will  be  able  to 
determine  the  actual  orbit  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  grand  Orb  around  which  he  re¬ 
volves.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  foresee 
by  calculation  the  different  surroundings 
into  which  our  Solar  system  will  be 
bronght  in  tins  grand  progress  through 
space ;  and  thereby  in  some  degree  to 
foret'ast  the  destinies  of  our  planet,  and 
the  grand  catatdysms  which  will  mark 
its  future  career,  as  they  have  unques¬ 
tionably  marked  its  history  in  tbe  remote 


fiast  of  which  Geology  alone  can  tell  us 
tbe  tale. 

But,  putting  aside- these  fiir-reaching 
calculations — these  grand  cosmical  cy¬ 
cles-— let  us  (insider  the  influences  to 
which  our  Solar  system  is  subject  within 
periods  easily  calculable,  wnich  recur 
within  the  term  of  a  single  human  life, 
and  some  of  them  almost  from  year  to 
year. 

TllK  SOLAR  SPOTS. 

And,  first,  let  us  ask.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  tbe  Solar  Spots — of  those 
visible  changes  in  tbe  vast  gaseous  enve¬ 
lope  of  the  Sun’s  orb  ?  ii^me  of  those 
dark  spots  ”  in  the  bright  tmvelofie  of 
the  Sun  are  as  large  as  onr  own  planet ; 
and  they  evidently  indicate  a  great  dis¬ 
turbance.  Now,  such  disturbance,  or 
change  in  tbe  condition  of  the  Sun,  can 
only  be  produced  by  cosmical  interaction, 
— they  must  be  the  cffi.‘cts  of  changes  in 
the  ever-varying  position  and  condition 
of  tlie  surrounding  orbs.  These  solar 
spots  are  found  only  in  the  equatorial 
region  of  the  Sun, — in  other  words,  in 
that  half  of  bis  surface  which  is  most 
directly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  his 
satellites  the  Planets.  But  not  on  this 
ground  must  it  be  hastily  inferred  that 
these  solar  disturbances  are  produced 
wholly,  or  even  mainly,  by  planetary  ao- 
tion.  This  same  (equatorial )  belt  or  zone 
of  the  Sun  is  exposed  to  otlier  and  in¬ 
finitely  vaster  influence.  All  revolving 
bodies  turn  their  Equators  to  the  plane 
of  the  orb  around  which  they  rotate : 
their  Equator,  in  fact,  is  nothing  else 
than  the  portion  of  their  spheres  which 
they  do  turn  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
primary  orb.  W  hat  is  true  of  the  planets 
in  this  respect  is  equallv  true  of  the  Sun. 
lie,  like  them,  is  a  revolving  orb, — great 
as  he  is,  the  Sun  is  hut  a  satellite :  and 
his  equatorial  region  is  tamed  (not  only 
to  the  Planets,  hut)  to  the  vast  and  still 
unknown  Central  Orb  round  which  he 
himself  revolves.  Now,  this  Central  Orb 
(vast  though  its  distance  he)  must  un¬ 
questionably  aflhet  the  Sun  fur  more 
than  all  the  planets  put  together  can  do. 
Hence  the  chief  cause  of  the  Solar  spots, 
of  the  visible  changes  in  tiie  condition  of 
the  Sun,  may  safely  and  surely  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  influences  existing  beyond  our 
little  system  of  worlds — and  coming  from 
the  far-off  region  of  the  Fixed  Stars. 
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XeTerthelexg  it  is  equally  true,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  theory  of  coKmical  interaction, 
that  to  some  extent  the  solar  spots  are 
dependent  also  upon  the  changing  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Planets.  Consider  the  facts. 
In  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  Solar 
system,  the  Planets  may  be  regarded  as 
spread  equally  all  round  the  Sun’s  equa¬ 
torial  belt,— each  difluring  in  magnitude 
and  also  in  distance,  but  each  (at  le.-utt  as 
regards  the  larger  planets)  in  a  different 
part  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  hence  acting 
upon  a  different  part  of  the  Sun’s  equa¬ 
tor.  In  such  a  case  the  influence  of  the 
}>laDet8  will  (so  to  speak)  fall  equally  all 
round  his  surface.  Accordingly,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  simple  force  of  Attraction,  their 
respective  influences  will  counteract  and 
tend  to  neutralize  one  another, — thereby 
reducing  the  Sun’s  libration,  from  a  per¬ 
fectly  straight  course  through  the  hea¬ 
vens,  to  a  minimum.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  those  distant  but  recurrent  times  when 
all  the  Phuiets  are  aliipied  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Sun,  and  m  perihelion,  then 
their  attractive  forces  will  be  combined, 
— they  will  pull  all  together  against  the 
Sun ;  and  his  eccentric  movement  will 
then  be  greater  than  usual.  In  fact,  in 
such  a  position  of  our  Solar  system,  the 
amount  of  interaction  between  all  the 
component  members  of  it  would  then  be 
at  a  maximum. 

Fur  the  sake  of  being  more  easily  un¬ 
derstood,  we  h.ave  illustrated  the  case  by 
reference  to  the  principle  of  Orsvitation 
or  Attraction.  But  Attraction  (as  shown 
in  previous  articles)  is,  in  our  view,  mere¬ 
ly  the  simpleat,  the  rudimentary,  and 
therefore  the  most  common  or  universal 
form  of  the  eosmioal  power— of  cosmical 
interaction :  heat,  light,  and  electric  or 
magnetic  excitement,  being  other  forme 
of  the  same  grand  Force.  Accordingly, 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  eyolical  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  positions  of  the  orbe  which 
constitute  our  Solar  system,  w'ould  doubt¬ 
less  be  scoompanied  by  changes  in  the 
general  condition  of  our  little  system  of 
worlds,  aud  must  have  some  influence  in 
producing  those  disturbances  in  the  gase¬ 
ous  atmosphere  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the 
Solar  Spots  are  an  indioation. 

THB  WEATHEB. 

Let  US  now  come  nearer  home.  Coming 
down  from  the  abysses  of  Space— descen¬ 
ding  fixmi  the  ooiiteniplation  of  cosmical 
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interaction  in  the  starry  firmament — let 
us  apply  the  same  principle  in  elucidation 
of  the  varying  oondiiious  of  our  own  little 
Planet.  We  shall  not  here  attempt  to 
speoolate  upon  the  grander  changes  pro- 
dueeable  on  Earth  by  the  varying  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  surrounding  orbs— changes 
which,  at  long  intervals,  in  the  cycles  of 
the  worlds,  doubtless  alter  alike  the  laud- 
surface  .and  the  life-power  of  our  planet — 
producing  those  territorial  boulererse- 
mentt,  and  also  those  successive  extinc¬ 
tions  and  developments  of  animal  life, 
which  Geology  reveals  to  us  as  having 
actually  occurred.  Let  us  consider  only 
that  commonplace,  everyday,  yet  puz¬ 
zling  matter — which  may  be  briefly  styled 
the  Weather. 

The  Seasons,  the  variations  of  climate 
which  each  part  of  Earth  experiences 
throughout  the  year,  as  everyone  knows, 
are  produc(‘d  by  the  varying  position  of 
our  planet  in  the  course  of  each  single 
revolution  round  the  Sun.  Hut  these 
Seasons  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  their 
character  from  year  to  year.  In  no  two 
successive  years,  indeed,  are  they  perfect¬ 
ly  alike ;  and  in  some  years  they  vary  in 
character  immensely.  They  vary  as  re¬ 
gards  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  wetness; 
some  are  remarkable  for  atmospheric 
calm,  others  for  high  winds  and  hurri¬ 
canes;  in  some,  tbunderstormt  are  fre¬ 
quent,  in  others  they  are  rare ;  iii  some 
years  the  iiarvest  is  unusually  good,  in 
others  the  crops  are  lamentably  defleient. 
What  is  more,  there  are  cycles  of  good  and 
bad  years;  a  series  of  good  harvests  is 
frequently  followed  by  a  series  of  bad 
one.s, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
seven  good  years  followed  by'  seven  years 
of  scarcity,  which  were  foreshadowed  hr 
Pliaraoh’s  dream  of  the  lean  kiiic  wliicn 
swallowed  up  the  fat  ones.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable  that  Joseph’s  acquaintance  with 
the  elaborate  astronomical  knowledge 
and  observations  of  the  Egyptian  priest¬ 
hood  may  have  helped  him  in  divining 
the  true  meaning  of  his  royal  masUT's 
dream.  Quite  recently,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered,  or  at  least  maintained — for  the 
subject  is  still  involved  in  great  doubt — 
that  there  is  a  decennial  cycle,  during 
which  the  character  of  the  Seasons,  or 
the  Weather  of  the  whole  year,  gtK-s 
through  certain  variations,  as  indicaud 
by  good  and  bad  harvests;  beginning 
anew  and  repeating  similar  variations 
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in  eft(‘h  decennial  period.  And  it  has 
been  soii);bt  to  connect  this  cycle  of  the 
Weather  with  a  contemporaneous  cycle 
ol)fcerved  in  the  varying  ap|)ect  and  con* 
dition  of  the  solar  orb.  Indeed,  we  may 
say  that  the  starting-point  of  this  theory 
was  the  fact  that  (roughly  speaking)  there 
is  a  cycle  of  ten  years  in  the  ol)eerved 
variations  of  the  **  spots  or  disturbances 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun ;  and  thereafter 
(by  a  oonjt^ure  founded  in  reason)  an 
endeavor  was  made  to  find  correspond¬ 
ing  variations  in  the  weather  and  general 
atmosplterio  condition  of  the  Earth.  As 
yet  we  cannot  say  that  any  reliable  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  arrived  at;  but  the 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  nut  ^  lust  sight  of. 

Although  Science  has  hitherto  given 
little  he^  to  this  subject,  it  may  l>e 
regarded  as  certain  that  all  the  great 
deviations  of  the  Seasons  from  their  nor¬ 
mal  ch.'irac-ter,  such  as  we  have  already 
ntentioned, — as  well  as  the  abnormal 
oocurren(«  of  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
action,  and  also  (we  do  not.  hesitate  to 
say)  tho-«  periods  of  dreadful  Epidemics, 
spretiling  over  whole  continents,  some¬ 
times  over  compete  aones  of  the  earth, 
from  China  and  India  to  western  Europe 
and  America, — are  due  to  extra-terres¬ 
trial  intluences.  Of  merely  lood  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  weather  and  atmosphere  it  is 
needless  to  B(>eak.  They  are  far  too 
numerous,  and  due  to  causes  far  too  local, 
to  l>e  8atisfa<*torily  dealt  with.  A  severe 
winter  in  Norway  causes  tlie  snow  to  lie 
so  deep  upon  the  mountains  of  that  con- 
try  that  it  remains  unnielted  fur  a  much 
longer  fieriod  than  nsual ;  so  that  the 
e.i.steriy  winds,  which  prevail  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  in  this  country, 
Itring  to  us  at  suc^  times  an  unusual 
amount  of  cold, — transporting  to  onr  Isl¬ 
ands  the  chilling  breath  of  the  Norwegian 
snows.  W hat  is  more  remarkable,  a  warm 
8  immer  in  Greenland  frequently  has  a 
oooling  effect  upon  the  adjoining  lower 
Latitudes:  because  a  warm  8eas<m  in 
Greenland  tends  to  loosen  from  the  icy 
shores  of  that  country  a  number  of  ico- 
bergs  and  ice-floes,  which,  carried  south¬ 
ward  by  the  ocean-currents,  diffuse  as 
they  melt  a  chilling  inflnenoe  on  the  sur- 
rouiMling  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantia 
There  is  an  endless  variety  of  such  purely 
local  influences  affecting  the  Weather,  of 
which  we  need  not  speak :  although,  if  we 


go  to  their  primary  causes,  and  ask  why 
there  is  a  severe  w'inter  in  Scandinavia, 
or  an  unusually  warm  summer  in  Green¬ 
land,  we  begin  to  (tasa  from  purely  ter- 
restiial  questions  to  others  which  can 
only  be  answered  Inr  reference  to  causes 
extra-terrestrial.  Tiiey  insensibly  merge 
into  the  questions  pertaining  to  the  grand 
and  widespread  variations  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  atmospliere  and  surface  of  the 
Earth, — the  cyclM  of  good  and  bad  har¬ 
vests,  periotls  of  earthquakes,  volcanio 
action,  epidemics,  and  the  like.  What 
causes  thoae  striking  vicissitudes  ?  They 
are  not,  they  cannot  be,  born  solely  of 
the  Earth  itself.  If  we  could  conceive 
the  existence  of  any  body  wholly  nnaf- 
feoted  by  any  other  bodies,  that  body 
would  continue  fl>rever  unchanged  and 
nnclmngeable.  Even  so,  apart  from 
changes  in  the  surrounding  orbs,  our 
planet  W’buld  remain  forever  the  same ; 
each  season,  each  month,  each  day,  being 
exactly  like  its  predecessor  in  previous 
years.  But  Change  is  the  presiding  law 
of  the  Universe.  All  the  surrounding 
orbs  in  Space  are  ceaselessly  changing  in 
position,  and  also,  more  or  lews,  in  condi¬ 
tion  :  and  it  is  to  such  changes  that  all 
the  grander  variationH  on  Earth’s  surface 
must  be  attribuied.  They  are  the  result 
of  oo>mical  interaction :  they  are  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  changes  in  the  nature  ami  extent 
of  the  interaction  which  ceaselessly  goes 
on  between  oar  planet  and  the  otlier 
members  of  the  Solar  system. 

All  the  planets  not  only  alternately 
apftroach  :ind  rcoede  from  the  Sun,  in 
widely  varying  periods,  but  each  of  them 
fH-riodioally  approaches  and  recedes  from 
each  of  its  sister  orbs, — all  the  fdanets  at 
times  being  together  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Sun,  when  they  are  nearest  to  one 
another,  and  at  other  times  they  are 
spreaii  equally  all  round  the  Sun,  us 
widely  apart  us  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
be.  At  first  sight,  this  fact  seems  to 
offer  an  explanation  of  the  changes  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  condition  of  Earth’s  at¬ 
mosphere  and  surface :  but  in  reality  it 
does  not,  save  to  an  extent  as  yet  almost 
inappreoiabla  Mercury  is  so  small  a 
planet,  and  it  com{>letes  its  revolution 
round  the  Sun  so  rapidly  oomp.ored  to 
Earth  (its  distance  from  Earth  ohanging 
fVom  maximum  to  minimum  every  six 
weeks),  that  the  changes  in  its  position  re¬ 
lative  to  our  planet  are  totally  devead  of 
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importance.  Vennn,  an  orb  almost  as  lar^e 
as  oara,  pasHes  from  perigee  to  apogee 
in  little  more  than  three  months  :  so  that, 
whatever  may  he  the  variations  of  its 
action  upon  Earth,  they  follow  to  quickly 
that  it  it  difficult  to  diAcriminate  them. 
It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  grand 
planets  lying  far  exterior  to  Earth’s 
orbit,  and  whose  perigee  and  apogee 
otM’ur  at  long  intervals,  that  any  reliable 
estimate  can  be  ma<1e  of  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  tlieir  alternate  nearness  and 
distance  from  our  planet.  But  as  yet  no 
appreciable  results  have  been  obtained 
from  these  variations.  We  have  drawn 
up  a  series  of  diagrams,  showing  the 
varying  positions  of  ail  the  planets  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twelve  years  (a  period  e<^ual 
to  one  complete  revolution  of  Jupiter 
round  the  Sunl,  giving  those  positions  at 
intervals  of  three  months — namely,  at 
midwinter,  midsummer,  and  at  the  inter¬ 
vening  equinoxes — yet  we  have  been 
unable,  with  certainty,  to  connect  these 
variations  in  tlie  position  of  the  planets 
with  any  corresponding  changes  in  the 
W  eather,  or  atnuiapheric  condition  of  the 
Earth.  Nor  indeed  are  the  data  for  such 
an  investigation  availalde.  We  know 
with  precision  the  astronomical  data, 
but  who  as  yet  can  give  the  terrestrial 
data — in  other  words,  a  correct  state¬ 
ment  of  the  variations  of  the  weather, 
dec.,  over  the  surface  of  our  planet  I*  It 
is  only  truth  to  say,  that  there  is  hardly  a 
country  in  the  woi  ld  where,  by  reference 
to  recorded  ofiservations,  we  can  ascer¬ 
tain  what  w'as  the  real  character  of  the 
Weather  (using  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense)  at  any  given  time.  And  as  to  the 
Weather  all  over  the  Earth  at  any  one 
time,  the  attempt  to  ascertain  it,  in  the 
present  state  of  raeteorologioal  utatlstic^, 
is  abs<»luteiy  bo|ielets.  Heiioe  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  variations  in  the 
positions  of  the  other  planets  relatively 
to  Earth  have  no  influence  upon  the 
Weather,  Ac.,  of  our  planet  merely  be¬ 
cause  as  yet  we  h.ave  not  been  able  to 
Rsoertain  it.  Not  until  we  get  the  ter¬ 
restrial  data  requisite  for  the  solution  of 
the  question,  can  tbs  answer  be  given  in 
a  satisfactory  and  scientific  manner. 

But  whatever  be  the  influence  exer¬ 
cised  on  the  Euith  b^  the  varying  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  planets,  it  is  unquestionable 
that  a  very  important  effect  is  produced 
upon  our  orb  by  the  changes  in  the  po> 


sition  of  our  satellite  the  Moon.  That 
tiny  orb,  a  mere  speech  compared  with 
the  larger  planets,  nevertheless  by  its 
nearness  exerts  an  influence  upon 
Earth  far  greater  than  that  produced  by 
all  the  plaaets  collectively.  In  old  times 
it  was  never  doubted  that  the  Moon 
greatly  affected  the  superfidal  condition 
of  our  planet, — not  only  as  regards  the 
weather,  but  also  by  more  subtle 
forms  of  action.  The  words  “  lunatic” 
and  “  moonstruck  ”  still  exist  to  show 
this  old  belief, — indicating  the  real  or 
supposed  effixit  of  the  Moon’s  action 
upon  the  cerebral  or  nervous  organs  of 
man.  And  in  many  of  the  old,  indeed 
still  prevalent,  weather-proverbs,  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  influence  of  the  Moon  upon 
the  atmospheric  condition  of  our  planet 
is  abund;Hitly  shown.  In  recent  times, 
science  has  strongly  combated  this  old 
belief;  and  some  years  ago  it  was 
anthorit-uively  declared,  as  the  verdict  of 
science,  tiiat  tl>e  Moon  had  no  effect 
ajKin  the  weather  at  all.  Now,  even 
judging  d  priori,  yet  upon  purely  scien¬ 
tific  groumfs,  this  verdict  of  the  savants 
might  liave  safely  been  pron«)unced  a 
mistake.  Since  the  Moon  powerfully 
affects  the  ocean,  the  vast  expanse  of 
water  which  covers  the  larger  part  of 
Earth’s  surface,  producing  the  striking 
phenomenon  of  the  Tides, — can  it  be 
doubted  th.at  Iun.ar  action  does  not 
equally,  nay  to  a  much  greater  extent, 
affect  the  still  more  mobile  ocean  of  air 
(the  Atmosphere)  which  covers  the 
whole  surface  of  our  planet  ?  And  if  the 
Moon  prodm^es  tides  and  currents  in  the 
atmosphere,  must  it  not  to  an  important 
degree  affect  the  Weath<*r,  which  is  so 
largely  dependent  upon  the  currents, 
movements,  and  disturbances  iii  the  at¬ 
mosphere  ? 

In  truth,  although  the  recent  dictum 
of  science  ignoring  the  old  belief,  and 
denying  that  the  Moon  has  any  infiiience 
upon  the  Weather,  has  not  yet  been  form¬ 
ally  revoked,  it  isea.sy  to  see  that  savants 
begin  to  falter  in  their  doctrine.  And 
well  they  may.  A  whole  host  of  facts  are 
arniyed  against  them.  Professor  Palmieri, 
who  has  so  closely  studied  the  varying 
phenomeua  of  Vesuvius,  declares  that 
there  is  a  perceptible  relation  lietween 
the  phases  of  the  Moon  and  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  volcanic  action.  Any  one,  too, 
who  has  lived  in  the  South,  or  even 
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sailed  on  the  Mediterranean,  may  have 
noticed  bow  carefully  sleepers  in  the 
open  air  guard  their  head  and  face 
against  the  rays  of  the  Moon ;  he  may 
even  have  seen  instances  of  the  injurious 
consequences  (in  the  form  of  ophthalmia 
and  other  ills)  which  attend  the  neglect  of 
such  precautions.  In  India  it  is  well 
known  that  meat  exposed  to  the  moon- 
rays  immediately  putrifies.  Some  of 
these  facts  indicate  a  lunar  action  more 
subtle  than  science  can  as  yet  account 
for.  But  the  Moon’s  induence  on  the 
Weather  is  perfectly  intelligible, — on 
this  ground,  if  no  other,  that  it  produces 
tides  and  currents  in  the  atmospherejust 
as  it  does  in  the  less  mobile  ocean. 

But,  after  all  this  is  said,  we  must  still 
look  to  the  varying  coodition  of  the  Sun 
as  the  grand  cause  of  the  changing  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  seasons,  and  of  other  still 
more  slrikuig  variations  in  the  su]>erficial 
condition  of  our,  planet.  Although  the 
Moon  exerts  an  influence  upon  Earth 
several  thousand  times  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  planets  put  together,  its  action 
upon  our  planet  is  only  ^^7  part  of  that 
of  the  Sun.  And  the  variations  in  the 
condition  of  the  Sun,  as  already  stateil, 
are  almost  entirely  due  to  causes  tar  re¬ 
moved  from  our  scrutiny, — to  variations 
in  the  influence  which  ne  receives  from 
the  distant  region  of  tlie  Fixed  Stars, 
and  doubtless  mainly  from  the  gnuid 
Central  Sun  around  which  he  himself  re¬ 
volves.  To  us  denizens  of  Earth,  such 
variations  are  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
olwcurity.  Hence  the  problem  of  the 
Weather  using  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense,  einbiacing  not  only  abnormal 
seasons,  but  also  epidemics,  earthquakes, 
volcanic  action,  «bc.)  is  really  insoluble. 
All  those  great  changes  in  the  condition 
of  our  planet  must  1^  due  to  extra-ter¬ 
restrial  influence :  and,  speaking  roundly, 
we  may  contidently  affirm  that  they  are 
due  to  the  varying  positions,  and  there¬ 
fore  conditions,  of  the  orljs  which  sur¬ 
round  us.  In  so  far  as  the  Moon  and 
Planets  affect  our  Weather,  the  results 
of  such  action  (if  once  ascertained) 
could  be  certainly  foreseen  and  pre¬ 
dicted  ;  because  the  movements  of  those 
orbs  are  known  to  us.  But  no  one  can 
tell,  much  less  foretell,  the  causes  of 
cliange  in  the  condition  of  the  Sun 
produced  by  that  far  grander  Sun  around 
which  he  moves  as  a  tiny  satellite. 


Xeverthcl(‘88,  it  is  not  only  possible,  but 
probable,  that  the  aspect  of  his  surface, 
the  “  solar  spots,”  <&c.,  may  indicate  with 
aftproximate  correctness  the  junount  of 
change  or  disturbance  in  his  normal  con¬ 
dition  produtsed  by  those  tar-off  and  in¬ 
scrutable  influences.  And  hence  it  is 
well  worthy  of  Science  to  supplement  the 
laborious  work  of  Mr.  Carrington  by 
not  only  carefully  noting  the  ever-vary¬ 
ing  aspect  of  the  solar  orb,  but  also  by 
investigating  how  far  these  solar  pheno¬ 
mena  can  be  connected  with  the  grander 
variations  in  the  superticial  condition  of 
our  planet,  as  regards  the  character  of 
the  seasons,  wind-storms,  earthquakes, 
and  vulcanic  action, — by  an  olwerva- 
tion  of  tl>e  phenomena  not  merely  in  our 
own  country  or  in  Etirope,  but  generally 
throughout  the  worhl. 

II.  II.  Patterson. 


ABOUT  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Homeward  I  go  througli  the  City, 

Oft  M  the  twiliglit  Cnlls, 

Where  broods,  iii  a  dream  of  stillneea. 

The  grandeur  of  St.  Paul's. 

And  there  in  its  stony  patience 
It  risee  the  whirl  above, 

A  symbol  of  God’s  large  pity 
And  everlasting  love. 

A  samenees  where  all  is  changing, 

A  silence  amid  the  din, 

A  holy  height  to  look  up  to, 

And  sigli  heavenward  from  out  the  sin. 

■Weird  as  a  giant  shadow. 

Yet  Arm  as  an  Alp.  thou  pile 

Dost  abide,  and  the  generations 

Fret  round  thee,  and  fade  the  while. 

Scarce  a  pause  in  the  vast  pulsation. 

And  lasting  quiet  none ; 

Like  a  brimmed  and  stormy  river 
The  roaring  life  foems  on. 

You  might  drop  and  pass  unnoted 
In  the  ever-moving  crowd ; 

And  the  ripple  of  your  death -sob 

Would  melt,  lost  in  the  naurmur  loud. 

Through  the  daylight,  and  through  the  twilight. 
When  the  endless  lamp  lines  ^ow, 

In  its  fulness  of  power  imperious 
I’ours  the  mighty  ebb-and-tlow. 

And  we  ask,  as  the  myriads  meet  us-— 

Runs  to  what  goal  each  race  T 

What  is  the  innezhiatory 
Half- writ  in  each  fitted  facet 
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What  quick  aeeds  of  deatinj  tinglo— 

Wliai  teiiderueM,  aorromr,  and  wroug, 

What  paaaion,  redemption,  aod  triumph 
Smoulder  and  throb  ia  that  throug  I 

Ood  help  them,  and  sava  them,  wbo  made  thorn ; 

He  seeth  tiie  way  they  weed ; 

Chriat,  who  didnt  die  for  the  sinfhl, 

Lead  to  acme  blesaedest  end  I 


MacaillMi't  llapulBO. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  EAST. 

BT  KARL  BUBD. 

Wk  all  know  the  peraon  who  lays  down 
hit*  opinion  about  nations  and  tilings  in 
general  by  means  of  some  stock  quotation. 
“  The  La-^t  Will  of  Peter  the  Great  ”  is  one 
of  these  tavorite  allusions.  Very  rarely  ia 
the  Eastern  Question  treated  on  without 
that  “arm’d  head”  making  its  weird  ^pa- 
rition  from  the  caldron  of  political  witch¬ 
craft.  Yet,  so  far  as  authenticity  goes,  that 
much-talked-of  Russiati  document  has  no 
more  foundation  than  the  “  Finis  Polo- 
yiias'^  attributed  to  Kosciuszko,  which, 
ill  a  previous  number  of  this  Mngnrinc,  I 
have  proved  to  be  a  forgery.* 

History  is  full  of  such  fabrications  ; 
and  the  student  finds  his  feet  entangled 
almost  at  every  step  in  some  intrusive 
weeds  of  this  kina,  which  cover  the 
ground  to  an  amusing  length,  and  hold 
it  in  tight  grip  with  their  gnarled  and 
knotty  roots.  The  “  Last  Will  ”  of 
Peter  I.  is  one  of  the  queerest  specimens. 
It  appears  for  the  first  time  in  an  apo¬ 
cryphal  memoir,  falsely  published  under 
the  name  of  the  notorious  Chevalier 
d’Eon,  who  was  one  of  the  mysterious 
characters  of  last  century.  Beii^  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  confidential  agent  of  France 
at  the  Courts  of  Russia  and  England,  the 
Chevalier  d’Eon  soon  grew  into  such  a 
puzzling  personage  that,  during  his  so¬ 
journ  in  London,  and  afterwards  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  his  very  sex  became  doubtful, 
owing  to  his  use  of  women’s  dress,  which 
he  had  to  put  on  at  the  order  of  the 
French  king,  from  a  cause  never  yet 
explained.  It  is  in  a  concocted  paper, 
issued  with  the  forged  signature  of  a 
secret  envoy,  whose  very  individuality 
was  a  riddle,  that  we  find  a  counterfeit 
political  bequest,  fabricated  so  cleverly 
as  to  have  deceived  many  a  cautious 
politician.  Surely,  if  ever  there  was  a 
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Itattenkdniff  of  firauds — an  inextricable 
confusion  ef  wrong  literary  tails  grown 
together  in  a  maze — ^this  is  a  magnificent 
example. 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  alleged 
“  Will  of  Peter  the  Great  ”  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  considered  a  text-book 
of  Russian  policy  I  Whoever  was  the 
author  of  th.<it  mjtkious  document,  he 
did  his  work  efficiently.  He  must  have 
been  a  kt*en  observer  of  contemporary 
events.  He  must  hare  understood  them 
to  be  the  result  of  deep-rooted  tendencies 
to  aggression,  snoh  as  they  appear 
among  Russian  mlers  from  the  earliest 
times — that  is  to  say,  from  the  formation 
of  the  Empire  in  the  ninth  century, 
when  a  race  of  Norse  or  Warangian 
invaders  subjected  the  tribes  of  the  great 
plain  to  their  sway,  and  already  at¬ 
tempted  the  conquest  of  Constant ino|de. 
Who  shall  say  whether  the  writer  of  this 
document  intemled  it  in  furtherance  of 
Musconte  designs,  or  as  a  warning  to 
Europe  f  The  latter  snp|>08ition  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  natural  one.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  such  has  been  the  canning  of  Rus¬ 
sian  statecraft,  that  no  sooner  was  the 
“  L.\st  Will  ”  fully  accredited  in  public 
opinion,  th;ui  it  was  used  as  a  means  of 
paralyzing  resistance,  and  paying  the 
way  for  the  ready  aooeptanoe  of  what 
was  proclaiuied  as  an  inevitable  di^stiny. 

There  is'mnoh  to  be  unlearnt,  and  not 
a  few  things  of  insportance  to  he  l(.‘amt, 
with  regard  to  liosna.  It  has  been  s.tid 
by  a  pan-^lavio  propagandist,  with  more 
apparent  than  real  originality,  that 
“Russia  was  discovered  at  the  aatne 
time  as  America,  and  formed  itself  poli¬ 
tically  in  the  same  century  with  the 
United  States.”  An  old  fallacy  freshly 
dished  up  1  Instead  of  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  as  the  French  say,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  author,  in  quest  of  a  striking  simile, 
took  up  the  history  of  his  ooontiy  at  the 
period  convenient  for  bis  purpose,'  and 
then  grouped  the  facts  with  corre^ond- 
ing  boldness.  His  aim  aras  to  make  out 
a  case  of  “  youthful  barbarian  strength” 
against  European  corraption  and  degen¬ 
eracy.  The  “senile  blood  of  the  (^r- 
mano-Romanio  world”  was  to  be  rejo- 
venated  by  a  “ainewy  Northern  people” 
that  had  just  pushed  itself  into  historical 
prominence.  A  great  tramdy  w.as  to  be 
enacted:  the  United  Solaves  were  to 
step  upon  the  scene  as  the  destroyers  of 
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an  effete  civilization,'  and  the  founders  of 
a  new  pan-Knaeian  world.  The  Mnjik 
and  the  Cossack,  fresh  from  the  **  work¬ 
shop  of  nations,”  were  to  rej^cnerate 
the  worn-out  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe ;  or,  rather,  to  ”  improve  us  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.” 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  the  idea  that  Russia 
was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
or  that  under  Peter,  son  of  Alexis,  she 
first  emerged  from  a  chaotic  state  into 
the  proportions  of  a  realm,  or  that  since 
his  reign  she  has  l>een  continually  de¬ 
veloping  her  **  juvenile  vigor.”  Re¬ 
discovered,  then,  Russia  no  doubt  was. 
Refore  that  time,  her  Warangian  rulers 
— a  foreign  race,  ruling  with  the  aid  of 
a  foreign  military  clan — had  often 
stretched  ont  their  hands  towards  the 
sceptre  of  Eastern  Rome.  They  did  so 
when  the  Russians  were  still  worshipping 
the  heathen  idols  of  Porun  and  Yurru, 
and  while  Constantinople  was  governed 
by  an  orthodox  Imperator.  As  soon 
as  they  were  baptized,  they  changed 
their  argument  by  asserting  a  ‘‘  reli¬ 
gious  mission.”  But  it  was  merely 
a  change  of  argument,  not  of  pnr)>ose. 
They  asserted  tt)at  mission  against  the 
Chnstian  rulers  of  Byzantium,  just  ns 
they  subsequently  did  against  the  infidel 
Ottoman.  It  is  as  if  the  abject  spirit  of 
slavery  in  so  many  millions  of  their  sulv 
jeets  had  continually  tended  to  produce 
a  vertigo  of  ambition  in  the  minds  of 
the  Russian  monarchs. 

But  after  vast  exertions,  their  Empire, 
by  a  sort  of  historical  retribution,  col¬ 
lapsed  under  internal  convulsions  and 
outward  attacks.  Its  political  unity  was 
destroyed  by  quarrels  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  reigninj^  family;  and 
when  at  last  the  nomadic  hordes  of 
Genghis-Khan  and  Bate  appeared  on  the 
confines,  there  was  no  centre  of  resist¬ 
ance,  no  strength  or  patriotism  to  oppose 
them.  Within  a  few  years  Russia  be¬ 
came  the  slave  of  the  Golden  Horde, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
Mongols  governed  the  kingdom  of  the 
proud  Ruriks.  The  very  name  of  Rus¬ 
sia  became  now  confused  in  the  memory 
of  Europe.  She  sank  back  into  otter 
oblivion.  When,  through  the  downfall  of 
the  Mongol  Kaptchak,  her  independence 
was  restored,  she  was  indeed,  in  some 
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manner,  rediscovered  for  Europe,  through 
ambassadors  and  scientific  commissions 
from  Germany;  but  the  stale  of  things 
which  they  found  in  Russia  is  described 
in  their  reports  a«  the  very  reverse  of 
“  youthfulness.”  Hence  the  parallel  with 
the  discovery  of  America  is  nothing  but 
a  shallow  witticism,  or  an  audacious  pre¬ 
sumption  on  the  ignorance  of  the  many. 

The  truth  is,  that  Russia  is  an  old  Em¬ 
pire.  Its  first  establishment  is  about 
coeval  with  Alfred  of  England.  But, 
unlike  other  European  countries,  Russia 
has  for  a  thousand  years  oscillated  be¬ 
tween  existence  as  a  military  empire  of 
menacing  aspirations,  and  total  political 
eclipse.  Steady  internal  development 
she  has  hardly  had  until  now.  From  her, 
nothing  has  yet  accrued  to  civilization. 
She  has  only  destroyed  the  independence 
of  more  advanced  communities,  and 
pushed  the  boundaries  of  barbarism  fiir- 
ther  into  Europe.  Finding  at  home 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  their  most 
extravagant  wishes,  the  Grand  Princes 
and  Czars  indulged  in  the  wildest  dreams 
of  conquest,  'fiieir  exaggerated  aspira¬ 
tions  were,  however,  followed  by  terrible 
catastrophes.  Still,  after  a  period  of 
prostration,  the  insatiate  spirit  of  ambi¬ 
tion  regularly  reapiieared.  And  this  ugly 
see-saw  game  will,  I  apprehend,  continue, 
until  Europe  has  succ'ceded  in  pushing 
the  frontiers  of  civilization  farther  into 
Musoo"^,  by  means  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Polish,  Finnish,  and  other  nation¬ 
alities,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  is  yet  unsubdued. 

The  issue  of  the  Crimean  war,  though, 
territorially  speaking,  it  did  not  restrict 
Russia,  has  had  one  important  civilizing 
effect.  It  has  led  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  which  until  then 
had  been  serfs,  either  under  the  Crown  or 
the  landed  aristocracy.  The  Crown  and 
the  aristocracy  had  l^en  slaveholders  to 
an  equal  extent,  each  having  about  *24,- 
000,000  of  serfs.  When  the  prestige  of 
the  Crown  was  deeply  shaken  through 
the  defeat  at  Sebastopol,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  more  advanced  section  of  tbe 
aristocracy,  together  with  agitators  in  a 
few  of  the  towns,  to  obtain  a  share  in 
the  government  by  the  introduction  of 
a  kind  of  parliamentary  regime.  At  the 
same  time  the  lauded,  gentry  of  some 
of  the  former  Polidi  provinces  stepped 
forward  with  plana  for- the  manumission 
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of  their  pe.nsnnt  bondgmen — ^partly  from 
motives  of  humanity,  partly  from  polit¬ 
ical  calculation.  It  was  then  that  Gov¬ 
ernment,  hemmed  in  on  many  sides,  en¬ 
deavored  to  break  through  the  narrow¬ 
ing  circle  by  raising  the  standard  of  the 
“  Emancipation  of  the  Serfs  ”  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  ;  thus  assuming  suddenly 
the  part  of  a  liberator  of  the  masses. 
The  plan  succeeded,  and  has  probably 
savea  the  Czars  for  a  time.  l)es|K>tic 
rule,  in  a  political  sense,  was  maintained 
by  the  resolute  and  timely  abolition  of 
an  iniquitous  social  privilege  of  the  Up¬ 
per  Hundred  Thousand.  This,  in  round 
figures,  was  the  number  of  posst'ssors  of 
serfs,  reckcming  both  those  who  had  less 
than  twenty-one  and  those  who  had  over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  boiulsmen. 

Can  it  be  reasonably  hoped  that  the 
system  of  territorial  aggression  and  ab- 
sor|)tion,  which  the  Czars  have  carried 
out  on  the  princ^les  of  the  apocryphal 
“  Will  of  Peter  L,”  has  received  a  final 
check  through  external  defeat  ov  intermal 
social  changes  ?  The  subj  ugation  of  Cau¬ 
casian  tribes,  and  the  sudden  bound  made 
by  Russia  into  the  khanates  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  T.artary — all  effected  since  the  end 
of  the  Crimean  war — are  a  signifioant  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question.  More  than  this :  in 
dealing  with  the  cognate  races  on  her 
south-western  border,  Russia  has,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  developed  a  propagan- 
dism  from  which  diplomatists  of  the  old 
school  would  have  shrunk.  It  is  the  nro- 
pagandism  which  lately  cultninated  in 
the  great  “  Sclavonian  Exhibition  ”  at 
Moscow,  where  delegates  from  all  Sclavc 
races — the  Polish  alone  excepted — made 
their  obeisimoe  to  the  Russian  power,  and 
where  the  startling  doctrine  was  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  Russian  language  ought 
to  be  the  “  language  of  the  future,” — 
if  I  may  express  myself  so  without  disre¬ 
spect  to  music. 

It  is  as  if  Germans,  D.anes,  Norwegians, 
Swedes,  and  English  were  suddenly  to  be 
fused  in  nation  and  language,  the  idiom 
of  one  of  them  being  taken  as  ruling  for 
all !  -In  like  manner,  the  project  of  the 
pan-Slavists  is,  to  weld  together  the  Great 
and  Little  Russians,  Poles,  Russines,  Slo¬ 
vaks,  Croats,  Czechs,  Servians,  Bosniaks, 
and  even  that  semi-slavonized  Tartar 
people,  the  Bulgarians.  An  impossible 
plan,  on  the  face  of  it.  But  the  thoughts 
of  men  must  be  bent  to  “  the  Great 


Idea  1  ”  So  these  scattered  fr.agments  of 
Sclavonian  tribes  are  to  be  taught  to 
look  up  to  Russia  as  their  leader  in  the 
struggle  against  those  inconvenient  na¬ 
tions  which  lie  athwart  South-eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  as  stumbling-blocks  to  Muscovite 
aggrandizement.  Hence,  theorie.s  of  l.m- 
guage  are  called  in  to  aid  a  movement 
which  tends  to  the  expansion  of  tlie  Rus¬ 
sian  Empire  over  Turkey,  Hungary,  and 
even  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation. 

Is  it  too  mnoh  to  say  that  a  certain  in¬ 
ternal  weakness  and  gnawing  disease  is 
the  cause  of  this  unnatural  appetite  ? 

After  having  gradually  absorbed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Ugrian  race 
by  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded  in 
the  north-east,  the  Muscovite  stock  has 
still,  on  its  southern  confines,  a  large 
fringe  of  Malo-Russian,  Cos.s.'ick,  Tartar, 
and  other  races,  which  in  habits,  8|>eech, 
and  creed,  form  a  discordant  element  in 
the  level  uniformity  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Empire.  It  took  some  etmturies  to 
establish  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Czar  over  the  Church  of  Russia  proper. 
But  among  the  races  that  do  not  l>elong 
to  the  Masoovite  stock  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  sullen  resistance  to  this  Papal  claim 
of  the  helmeted  chieftain  of  the  Empire 
has  never  died  out.  Si  hismatic  tenden¬ 
cies  of  this  kind,  fanned  into  o|)en  revolt 
by  persecution,  have  often  proved  the 
cover  or  ally  of  insurrectionary  move¬ 
ments — not  the  less  important  because 
Europe  paid  little  heed  to  them. 

It  was  from  the  Steppe  countries  in 
the  south-east  Uiat  Pugalscheff,  the  Cos¬ 
sack  rebel — with  the  aid  of  “  lieretics,” 
“  roskolniks,”  who  would  not  hear  of 
the  Petersburg  Papacy,  and  supported 
by  men  unwilling  to  l^ar  the  yoke  of 
sertdoin — shook  the  throne  of  the  Cza¬ 
rina  Catharine  during  two  years;  the 
insurrection  approaching  in  its  irregular 
course  almost  to  the  gates  of  Moscow. 
That  mighty  upheaval  was  cruelly 
quelled.  In  our  days  it  is  scarcely  to 
1^  expected  that  a  second  Pngatscheff 
will  arise.  Still,  the  assimilation  of 
those  tribes  with  the  bulk  of  the  Mus¬ 
covite  nation  is  far  from  perfect.  Nay, 
in  a  religious  sense  it  is  so  little  ad¬ 
vanced  that  the  Imperial  Govenimcnt, 
with  the  suspicion  natural  to  all  holders 
of,  or  aspirants  to,  unlimited  power,  has 
now  and  then  allowed  itself  to  be 
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excited  to  arts  of  persecution,  which 
only  served  further  to  alienate  popula¬ 
tions  already  inclined  to  disaffection, 
an<l  to  make  even  Turkey  appear  as 
a  tolerant  country.  Si’hismatic  ref\>i»ees 
from  Russia,  of  Cossack  and  Malo- 
Russian  descent,  have  iudee<i  sometimes 
souf'ht  an  asylum  on  the  Sultan’s  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  fact  may  seem  the  more 
strauj»e  when  we  remember  that  the 
Russian  Government  has  been  tolerant 
enough  to  its  own  Mohammedan  and 
heathen  subjects,  of  whom  there  are  not 
a  few  on  the  Kuropean  soil  of  its  em¬ 
pire.  An  extraordinary  complication 
indexed,  that  a  Power,  some  of  whose 
jirovinces  are  studded  with  mosques 
and  ingan  temples,  should  launch  out 
against  the  “intldel  Turk,”  and  that  its 
emissaiies  should  tell  tales  of  an  “op- 
presse<i  faith  ”  abroad,  whilst  at  home 
there  is  religious  feud  and  occasional 
persecution  of  those  who  deny  the  Czar’s 
quality  as  the  “  vice-gerent  of  God  upon 
earth”! 

A  fact  of  paramount  importance  is 
here  to  l)e  noted.  'Hie  schismatic  Rus¬ 
sian  Churches  have  a  nearer  affinity  to 
the  Greco-Catholic  Church  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  rayah  of  Turkey,  than  to  tb.at  of 
which  the  Emperor  asserts  himself  to  be 
the  head !  If,  therefore,  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Czar  could  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  an  immense  step  would  be 
made  towards  extinguishing  Malo  Rus¬ 
sian  anil  Coss.ack  “  heresy.”  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  incessantly  urge 
forward  Czarism  to  new’^  attempts  of 
conquest  or  convulsion  in  the  Eastern 
quaiaer.  The  establishment  of  Musco¬ 
vite  rule  at  Constantinople  would  not 
merely  displace  a  Mohammedan  power, 
but  would  take  the  Non-conformists  of 
Russia  in  the  rear.  Thus  we  find  that 
spirit  of  “  universal  dominion,”  which 
is  one  of  the  political  traditions  of 
the  unwieldy  Northeni  Power,  fed  by 
a  side-current  of  Greco-Catholic  Pope¬ 
dom. 

It  may  create  surprise  that  the  Greco- 
Catholics  of  the  Ottom.an  Empire,  with 
such  prospects  before  them,  should  yield 
to  Russian  influence.  The  explanation 
is  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  greediness 
of  some  of  their  poorer  priesthood, 
partly  in  the  desire  of  the  national 
secessionists  of  Turkey  to  obtain  effi¬ 


cient  aid  from  the  mighty  ruler  across 
the  border.  On  her  tiart,  Russia  cal¬ 
culates  that,  if  by  her  agency  the 
Turkish  State  -  edifice  be  once  over¬ 
thrown,  the  collapse  of  the  Hungarian 
realm,  which  is  replete  with  dist^ordant 
races,  will  8|>eedily  foHow.  In  the 
absence  of  a  new  state-forming  power 
among  that  medley  of  nationalities  which 
is  grouped,  on  the  one  hand  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  on  the  other  in  the 
Magyar  Kingdom,  Russia  herself  hopes 
to  be  able  to  take  them  all  in  hand  by 
girding  them  with  a  Sclavonian  belt.  It 
is  with  this  view  she  carries  on  her  pro¬ 
paganda  among  the  Rnthenes  of  Gali¬ 
cia  ;  the  Czechs  and  Slovenes  that  are 
interspersed  with  the  Germans  of  the 
former  Federal  provinces  of  Austria ; 
the  Slovaks,  Croats,  and  Serbs  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  and  the  Bosniaks,  the  Mon- 
tenegrines,  the  Servians,  and  even  the 
Bulgarians  of  Turkey.  The  Bulgarians, 
however,  are  rather  loth  to  catch  at  the 
allnrements  held  out  to  them.  ITiey 
consider  themstdves  a  distinct  nation — 
equally  removed  from  the  Turks  and 
from  their  Servian  and  Rouman  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Let  the  reader  take  a  glance  at  an 
ethnographical  map.  He  will  see  by  its 
aid  how  the  pan-.Hclavist  movement — of 
which  the  Russian  Government  now 
acknowledges  itself  with  great  openness 
as  the  protector,  and  which  has  for  years 
been  carried  on  in  Bohemia  by  men 
decorated  with  the  order  of  8t.  Andrew 
— is  destined  to  gather  a  great  many 
races  of  different  origin,  8|>eech,  and 
creed,  in  a  gigantic  frame,  the  various 
com[K>nent  parts  of  which  are  to  be  of 
Sclavonian  make.  There  is  a  break, 
here  and  there,  in  the  links.  At  other 
places,  the  material  nse*!  is.  of  a  doubt¬ 
ful  kind.  In  ease  of  need,  Russian 
policy  would  not  l)e  at  a  loss  for  an 
iron  substitute.  It  has  shown  in  Poland 
within  the  last  year  what  it  means  to  do 
wdth  a  restive  nationality,  even  if  it  be 
of  Sclavonian  extraction.  The  <loctrine 
that  Russiati  ought  to  be  the  language 
of  all  Sclaves  has  been  applied  there  by 
a  famous  military  order,  with  a  severity 
of  which  there  is  perhaps  not  a  similar 
instance  on  record  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  With  great  truth  Kosstith  once 
said  (at  a  time  when  he  himself  had 
not  changed  in  his  ptiblic  conduct)  that 
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DO  word  h«8  been  more  miBrepreftent- 
ed  than  the  word  Kationalitj,  which 
has  become  in  the  hands  of  absolutism 
a  dangerous  wea(»oa  againat  Liberty.” 
lie  added  that — **  the  idea  of  pan-Sclav* 
i>my  that  is,  the  idea  that  the  mighty 
stock  of  Slavonic  ract'S  is  called  to 
rule  tlie  world,  as  once  the  Romans  did, 
was  a  Russian  plot,  a  dark  design  to 
make  out  of  national  feelings  a  tool 
of  Russian  pn^ponderance  over  the 
world.” 

The  ^Kastein  Question”  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  reference  to  the 
more  than  secular — because  millenary — 
policy  of  Ruasian  rulers,  as  well  as  a 
clear  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of 
races  between  the  Carpathian  range  and 
Cape  Matapan.  It  is  the  characteristic 
both  of  Hungary  and  of  Turkey  to 
present,  not  so  much  the  features  of  a 
strong  national  unity,  as  of  a  jumble 
of  fragments  of  nationalities  and  tribes. 
The  case  of  Turkey  is  the  w'orst  as 
regards  political  rule.  That  of  Hungary 
is  not  less  complicated  in  confusion  of 
tribes.  At  his  coronation,  the  Magyar 
king,  by  way  of  public  ceremony,  has  to 
ride  up  a  mound,  called  the  Coronation 
Hill,  and  there,  turning  successively  to 
the  four  ^uaiters,  has  to  brandish  a 
sword  against  phantom  enemiea  They 
are  located,  these  phantom  enemies, 
in  the  country  itself.  lliey  may 
be  conciliated  for  a  time :  they  may 
be  only  latent  adversaries.  But  the 
danger  is  still  there  ;  it  only  depends 
on  the  wiles  of  some  foreign  Power, 
or  on  an  injudicious  political  act  at  home, 
to  call  them  out  into  the  field. 

The  fact  is,  the  great  migrations  and 
invasions  of  bygone  ages  have  turned  the 
whole  Eastern  quarter  of  Europe  topsy¬ 
turvy.  Every  claim  of  one  race  is  con¬ 
tested  by  a  score  of  others.  The  Mag¬ 
yar  nation,  occupying  the  centre  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  is  maU'hed  ofi^  in  the  four  quarters, 
by  a  heterogeneous  mingle-mangle  of 
populations  strangely  huddled  together, 
and  in  descent  and  idiom  differing  as 
much  as  Turks  do  from  Russians,  or  Ital¬ 
ians  from  Dutch. 

Fortunately,  the  central  Magyar  race, 
originally  sprung  from  a  stock  of  nomadic 
chivalry,  has  in  course  of  time  developed 
remarkable  qualities  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  albeit  up  to  1846  in  a  narrow  aris¬ 
tocratic  bense.  On  the  banks  of  the 
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Danube  they  established  a  sort  of  **  Brit¬ 
ish  Constitution,”  even  before  the  time 
at  which  England  had  properly  arrived 
at  parliiuneiitary  government ;  thus  prac- 
ticidly  contradicting  a  superficial  race- 
theory  which  is  at  present  too  much  in 
vogue.  It  is  this  strong  state-forming 
quality  of  the  Magyars  which  has  en¬ 
abled  them  to  preserve  their  community 
through  dangers  which  would  have  split 
in  pieces  many  a  commonwealth  of 
stronger  national  cohesion.  What  the 
German  sword  did  for  them  against  the 
common  foe,  need  not  be  forgotten.  It 
remains  nevertheless  a  wonder  that  the 
country  has  survived  so  many  shocks 
from  without  and  separatist  movements 
from  within — movements  which  have  at 
times  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  Within  contemporary  remem¬ 
brance,  1  need  only  allude  to  the  last 
W ar  of  Ind  e})endenoe.  Then,  II apsburg 
and  Roman4>fif  statecraft  joined  hands  for 
a  while  to  set  up  local  counter-insurrec¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  convulse  Hungary  from 
within,  and  render  her  an  easy  prey  to 
attack  from  without.  The  scheme 
proved  only  too  successful  for  a  while. 
The  Hungarian  Revolution  was  under¬ 
mined  by  a  war  of  races,  kindled  by  des¬ 
potic  guile,  before  it  fell  under  the  weight 
of  the  combined  armies  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  Czar. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  for  it  is  idle  to  approach  the  East¬ 
ern  Question  to-day  without  thinking  of 
its  Waring  on  reconstituted  Hungary. 
The  very  elections  which  have  so  recent¬ 
ly  taken  place  in  that  country  prove  the 
existence  of  an  intimate  connexion.  In 
the  Slov.ok,  Croat,  and  German  districts 
of  the  Magyar  realm,  the  party  favor¬ 
able  to  Hungarian  union  have  triumphed. 
It  is  difienmt  in  the  districts  inhabited 
by  a  majority  of  Rouman  and  Servian- 
speaking  peoples.  In  that  quarter,  the 
Eastern  Question  turns  up  ;  the  Rouman 
and  Servian  population  being  located  or 
loosely  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  bor¬ 
der  between  Hung.ary  and  Turkey.  The 
Rouman  leaders  at  Bucharest,  of  the 
Bratiaiio  stamp,  and  the  Servian  enemies 
of  the  Magy.'tr  realm,  wish  to  cut  up 
Hungary;  the  former  demanding  the 
whole  country  as  far  as  the  river  Tneiss! 
It  would  be  the  “  J^ni$  Hungaria  ”  for 
good,  though  nobody  might  have  uttered 
the  word.  Russia,  which  looks  at  the 
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independence  and  aggrandizement  of 
MolaoWalKichia  as  a  mere  incident, 
would  at  all  events  be  8ali«fied  by  the 
disrnption  of  Htinyary.  For,  if  the 
Magyar  |)€ople,  whicb  rorms  the  matrix 
of  nationality  in  that  Danubian  quarter, 
be  once  disjfossesaed,  the  whole  political 
building  will  collapse,  and,  with  it,  the 
shelter  against  the  icy  storm  from  the 
great  Northern  plain.  Instead  of  the 
“  principle  of  Nationality  ”  being  tri¬ 
umphant,  Liberty  would  have  but  to 
grieve  at  such  an  issue.  With  the  barri¬ 
ers  of  the  ancient  Danubian  common¬ 
wealth  once  destroyed,  Russia  would 
suddenly  have  circumvented  the  Bospho¬ 
rus,  and,  through  affiliated  Sclave  tribes, 
would  claim  sway  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  she  has  already  endeav¬ 
ored  to  secure  a  port. 

In  Hungary,  in  spite  of  undeniable 
difficulties,  a  strong  political  mainstay 
exists,  in  the  powerful  development  of  a 
free  spirit  or  self-government  in  that 
race,  round  which  the  others  are  territo¬ 
rially  grouped.  When  we  come  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  W'e  find  difficulties  vast¬ 
ly  on  the  increase ;  a  strong  centre  of 
freedom  being  entirely  wanting,  and 
clashing  national  aspirations  being  sim¬ 
ply  checked  by  the  stationary  rule  of  a 
conquering  people.  It  is  true,  there  are 
some  who  solve  the  “  Eastern  Question  ” 
off-hand  W  bequeathing  the  European 
part  of  Turkey  to  the  “ten  million 
Greeks,”  the  descendants  of  the  old  Hel¬ 
lenic  stock,  and  the  natural  inheritors  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  I  onw  heard  an 
eminent  writer,  who  has  made  deep  re¬ 
searches  on  matters  connected  with  his 
own  country,  start,  or  rather  credulous¬ 
ly  repeat,  this  wonderful  proposition. 
The  “ten  million  Greeks”  he  had  evolv¬ 
ed  from  the  depths  of  his  own  conscious¬ 
ness,  though  not  belonging  to  the  nation 
somewhat  hastily  described  as  liable  to 
the  performance  of  such  clever  ft*ats. 
His  mistake  was,  of  course,  that  he  sub¬ 
stituted  “Greeks”  for  adherents  of  the 
Greco-Catholic  belief.  Of  Greeks  in  a 
national  or  ethnological  sense  there  are 
in  European  Turkey  not  more  than  a 
million,  one-half  of  which  live  scattered 
through  the  various  provinces !  A  little 
more  than  another  million  lives  in  the 
kingdom  of  Greece.  Another  million, 
at  most,  is  scattered  through  Asia  Minor. 
Of  all  the  races  in  European  Turkey,  the 


Greek  or  Romaic  is  the  we.akcst,  numeii- 
cally  speaking.  Besides,  neither  the 
Latin-speaking  Roumans  of  the  Danubi¬ 
an  Principalities,  nor  the  semi-Sclavoni- 
an,  semi-Tartar  Bulgarians,  nor  the  Ser¬ 
vians  and  the  cognate  Sclave  populations 
in  the  north-west  of  Turkey,  nor  the  Al- 
bancse  or  Shkipetars,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  of  tlie  Mohammedan  creed, 
will  hear  of  any  Byzantine  claim  of  the 
Greeks. 

It  would  be  possible,  no  doubt,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  to  form  inde¬ 
pendent  groups  of  Rouman,  Bulgarian, 
and  Servian  nationality.  Unfortunately, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  foreign  aggres¬ 
sive  ]K)wer,  the  first  And  last  mentioned 
national  elements  are  used  as  agencies 
for  disturbing  the  Hungarian  common¬ 
wealth,  whose  reconstitution  is  an  eye¬ 
sore  to  autocratic  }»olicy.  On  their  part, 
the  Bulgarians  seem  to  aim  at  nothing 
more  than  local  autonomy.  As  to  the 
different  national  groups  south  of  the 
Balkan  range — Osmanlees,  Hellenes, 
Wlachs,  Greco-Sclavonians,  and  Shkipe¬ 
tars — they  are  inextricably  confused. 
But  the  Greek  race  cannot  be  said  to 
have  the  upper  hand  even  there  in  point 
of  numbers. 

Thessaly  alone  forms  an  exception.  In 
Epirus,  however,  there  is  the  most  puz¬ 
zling  variegation,  the  non-Greek  popu¬ 
lation  predominating.  In  Greece  itself, 
to  this  very  day,  though  the  process  of 
Bellenization  has  much  advanced  since 
the  War  of  Independence,  nationality  is 
not  yet  folly  reconstituted.  There,  a 
considerable  Albanese-speaking  popula¬ 
tion  forms,  as  it  were,  a  scries  of  strange 
erratic  blocks  lying  across  that  little 
country— not  onfy  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
I^epanto,  bnt  at  the  very  gates  of  Ath¬ 
ens  and  in  parts  of  the  Morea.  It  is 
vain  to  overlook  this  state  of  things, 
which  has  arisen  from  historical  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  can  never  be  frUv  retrieved. 
When  the  whole  face  of  Europe  was 
changed  by  the  inrush  of  successive 
streams  of  wandering  tribes,  Greece  was 
turned  inside  out,  only  a  small  remnant 
being  left  of  the  original  stem.  This 
renders  the  restoration  of  Greek  nation¬ 
ality  a  rather  laborious  task.  None  can 
more  deplore  the  difficulties  than  those 
who  would  fain  see  the  chissic  soil  of 
Hellas  restored  to  something  of  its  pris¬ 
tine  glory. 
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“Cold  in  the  heart,  bir  Oreecal  that  locks  on  thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o’er  the  dust  tltejr  loved ; 

Dull  ia  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  deraoed,  thy  moulderiug  sbrioee  re¬ 
moved.”. .. . 

Yet  even  Byron,  whose  enthusiasm 
drove  him  to  lay  down  his  life  on  Hel¬ 
lenic  ground,  wrote  well-known  words 
of  warning  against  a  rash,  inconsiderate 
step  which  would  threaten  tlie  cause  of 
universal  progress  by  bringing  an  ambi¬ 
tious  barbarian  power  to  Ccuistantinople. 
The  enactment  of  such  a  dark  tragedy 
is  by  all  means  to  be  prevented.  It  is 
difht'ult  steering,  no  doubt,  through  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  a  benumbing 
Oriental  sway,  and  a  crushing,  relentless 
des|>otism  that  lies  continually  in  wait 
for  new  victims.  But,  much  as  the  un¬ 
satisfactory  state  of  the  East  may  be  de¬ 
plored,  a  pro})er  solution  will  not  be  ar¬ 
rived  at  so  long  as  Central  Europe  lacks 
a  strong  constitution  on  the  piinciple  of 
freedom,  and  Poland,  instead  of  being  a 
shield  for  the  security  of  the  Continent, 
is  turned  into  a  weapon  of  aggression 
against  it. 

»♦«  ■  -- 

THE  NORTHMEN.  HE.\TnEN  AND 
CHRISTIAN. 

(Cundaded.) 

We  will  now  pass  over  the  space  of  a 
century  from  the  time  when  Olaf  im- 
p)8i‘d  the  Faith  upon  the  reluctant 
Northmen  by  the  ternirs  of  tire,  sword, 
and  famine,  and  will  examine  the  changes 
which  took  phace  in  the  interv:d.  It  is 
no  part  of  our  plan  to  describe  doctiines 
or  devotional  fei‘ljng8,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  Labits  of  daily  life.  In 
this  comparison  the  Christian  is  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage  ;  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination  to 
bring  before  the  mind's  eye  a  porti'.ait  of 
the  Northmen  of  the  twelfth  century 
which  shall  not  seem  faint,  sketchy,  and 
colorless  when  contrasted  with  the  pio- 
tnres<^ae  old  heathen  who  B|)euks  and 
lives  in  the  sagnman’s  tale.  We  no 
longer  draw  our  information  from  a  host 
of  family  records  Aill  of  details  of  strange 
customs  and  traits  of  individiud  charac¬ 
ter  ;  for  most  of  the  biographies  which 
give  such  value  and  interest  to  Northern 
literature  refer  to  an  earlier  time,  and  our 
chief  authorities  now  are  the  more  am¬ 
bitious  writers  who  chronicle  the  in¬ 


trigues  of  kings  and  nobles,  the  strug¬ 
gles  for  national  iadej^ndence,  and  the 
great  fight  between  Church  and  State. 
vVe  see  larger  bodies  of  men  in  motion, 
but  can  no  longer  so  cleiu-ly  distinguish 
the  features  of  the  actors.  We  see  that 
a  violent  struggle  is  going  on  between 
the  two  religions,  and  that  Christianity 
is  gradually  gaining  the  upper  band;  but 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  strangely 
intermingled  with  the  maxims  of  the  old 
superstilioD  ;  and  when  we  read  of  some 
great  success  -ai'hieved  by  the  Faith,  we 
are  sure  that  a  u  umber  of  smaller  gains 
and  losses  have  escaptxl  our  notice. 

When,  however,  we  have  rockoned  up 
all  the  changes  we  can  sec,  and  have 
made  allowance  fur  others  which  we 
dimly  susfiect,  we  shall  find  that  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  Northern 
<-haracter  apparently  remain  un.altered. 
The  missionaries,  who  were  tliemselves 
for  the  most  part  Northmen,  alive  to  the 
lieauties  of  tlteir  old  literature,  and  full 
of  sympathy  for  the  prejudices  of  their 
countrymen,  shrank  from  tampering  un¬ 
necessarily  with  any  of  the  old  princi¬ 
ples  and  institutions  of  their  race.  They 
were,  indeed,  compelled  to  brand  as  im¬ 
pious  some  old  usages  which  were  once 
deemed  venial  or  laudable ;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  they  strove  with  very  fair  suc¬ 
cess  to  give  a  Christian  meaning  to  sen¬ 
timents  and  customs  which  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  dream  of  eradicat¬ 
ing.  But  although  the  early  convert 
bore  outwardly  a  close  resemblance  to 
bis  heathen  forefathers,  his  character  was 
now  enriched  with  the  seeds  of  virtues 
which  were  wholly  unknown  to  them ; 
and  even  at  the  early  period  which  we 
are  describing,  we  can  trace  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  kindly  and  liberal  feelings  which 
never  could  have  arisen  under  the  stern 
superstition  which  hail  passed  away.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  Northman  the  earth  was 
still  a  battle-field  where  the  soldierly 
vii-tues  were  su)>erior  to  all  others;  and 
to  turn  his  b.ack  ou  the  enemy  was  still 
a  disgrace  which  no  gentleman  ought  to 
survive.  When  pious  Kiug  Ingi  was 
fo  retreat  before  overwhelming 
odds,  he  replied  in  the  very  words  of 
Volsung,  the  old  heathen  who  has  given 
his  name  to  the  grandest  saga  of  the 
North :  “  Many  a  battle  have  I  fought ; 
sometimes  my  people  were  many  and 
sometimes  they  were  few,  but  such  has 
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beeD  my  good  fortune  that  I  have  never 
been  put  to  flight.”  Then  be  adds  the 
Christian  Bontimeut,  God  ortbiinB 
whether  my  lite  ia  to  be  long  or  ebort, 
but  never  will  1  take  to  flight.”  The 
warrior  Btill  encrouraged  his  son  to  flght 
bravely,  by  setting  before  him  the  same 
doctrine  of  fatalism  which  bad  given 
boldness  to  his  heathen  ancestors. 

“  What  would  you  do,  my  son,”  sjiid 
an  old  Christian  warrior,  **  did  you  know 
yon  must  die  in  this  battle  ?” 

Lay  about  me  with  both  hands,  to  be 
sure,”  replied  the  son. 

“  And  suppose  a  man  could  tell  you 
you  would  survive?” 

**  1  would  rush,  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  for  1  should  know  1  could  take  no 
harm.” 

“  Go  forward,  then,  and  fear  nothing, 
my  boy,  for  it  is  already  ordained  which 
of  these  -two  things  shall  happen.” 

But  they  w'ere  sufficiently  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  be 
aware  that  these  manly  qualities  were 
not  the  only  virtues  which  won  the  favor 
of  heaven.  They  bad  now'  a  glimmering 
of  the  new  virtues  of  peace-making  and 
forgiveness;  and  to  grant  quarter  to  a 
prisoner  or  pardon  to  an  enemy  was  an 
action  of  which  no  gentleman  had  any 
need  to  be  ashamed  ;  for  the  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  revenge  was  so  greatly 
modified  that  a  magnanimous  forgive¬ 
ness  brought  a  man  nearly  as  much 
credit  as  successful  vengeance. 

“  1  will  tell  you  w'hat  ba(q>ened  to  me 
some  time  ago,”  Siiid  Ketil  to  his  ft  lend 
llaflid,  who  was  refusing  to  compromise 
a  lawsuit.  1  married  Gro,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Bishop  Gissur,  an  excellent  mulch ; 
but  there  W  iis  a  man  who  used  to  come 
to  the  house  much  too  often,  so  1  set 
upon  him  one  day ;  and  although  I  am 
much  the  better  man,  be  got  me  down 
and  cut  my  eye  out.  I  indicted  him, 
but  he  found  a  flaw  in  the  proceedings; 
then  his  fel.alions  offered  to  pay  dam¬ 
ages.  1  thought  it  over,  and  was  sure  I 
should  never  be  able  to  get  so  influen¬ 
tial  a  clan  to  pay  any  damages  worth 
consklei'ing;  so  for  the  love  of  God  I 
forgave  the  man,  and  have  been  highly 
thought  of  by  men  since,  and  believe  1 
have  won  the  favor  of  God  too.  Now, 
if  you  think  there  is  anything  in  my 
story,  pray  make  use  of  it.” 

A  conviction  had  now  grown  up  that 


revenge  was  inconsistent  with  high  Cbris- 
ti.'in  excellence ;  but  this  was  grotesquely 
mixed  up  with  the  feeling,  that  successful 
vengeance  was  the  choicest  gilt  of  hea¬ 
ven.  God  punisii  you,”  said  a  pious 
bishop,  “for  I  cannot.”  And  of  the 
same  holy  mao  we  are  told,  that  God  of 
His  goodness  avenged  him  of  his  adver¬ 
sary  without  it  being  necessary  for  him 
to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter. 

These  duties,  however,  were  not  con- 
sidereil  binding  on  every  man,  but  coun¬ 
sels  of  pei-fection  meant  for  a  saint,  and 
fitter  for  those  who  had  done  with  the 
things  of  this  life  than  for  men  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  world.  Here  is  a 
story  which  shows  more  particularly  a 
Northman’s  ideas  on  revenge  an<l  for- 
givenes.s.  An  Icelander  named  Gils, 
who.se  father  many  jears  before  had 
been  murdered  by  a  Norwegian  of  rank, 
met  this  man  at  the  Court  of  Magnus 
the  Barefooted,  and  instantly  dealt  him 
his  deathblow.  He  was  at  once  seized 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  His  dying 
enemy  then  sent  for  the  king,  and  begged 
for  the  life  of  Gils  on  the  ground  that 
he,  the  dying  man,  could  nut  otherwise 
hope  for  pardon  in  the  next  world.  The 
king,  however,  h:id  too  much  regard  for 
the  murdered  man’s  family  to  consent ; 
but  when  the  bishop  heard  that  Gils  h.ad 
done  the  deed  to  avenge  his  father,  he 
remonstrated  so  e.arnestly  that  the  king 
set  him  at  liberty,  acknowledging  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  done  no  more 
than  his  duty.  A  monkish  legend  adds 
that  he  actually  was  hanged,  and  re¬ 
mained  three  days  on  the  gallows,  but 
that  the  bisiiop saved  his  life  by  a  miracle; 
and  that  an  official  who  had  been  zeal¬ 
ous  ill  urging  the  execution  was  punished 
by  a  dangerous  sickness. 

Notwithstanding  frequent  shortcom¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  individual  priests 
some  of  whom  are  conspicuous  actors  in 
the  bloody  feuds  of  the  time,  the  whole 
influence  of  the  Church  was  on  the  side 
of  peace  and  order.  Bishops  constantly 
interposed  to  check  brawls,  sometimes 
on  general  grounds,  but  more  often  to 
maintain  the  respect  due  to  sacred  times 
and  places,  for  this  latter  feeling  ba<l 
much  weight  with  some  who  were  re¬ 
strained  by  no  other  scruples.  Once  it 
happened  ou  Bu  Peter’s  day,  when  the 
church  was  filled  W’ith  armed  worship¬ 
pers,  Thorgils  whispered  to  Bodwur, 
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“  There’s  Ileflid  ;  I  can  reach  him  with 
my  axe  from  here — and  1  will  too,  let  it 
cost  w’hat  it  may.” 

“You  muat  be  out  of  yonr  mind,” 
answered  Bodwar.  **  We  are  in  a  holy 
place,  and  are  come  here  to  beg  the 
mercy  of  God :  it  a’oald  be  an  abomina¬ 
ble  crime.” 

His  remonstrances  prevailed.  As  soon 
as  they  came  out  of  church,  Thorgils 
said,  “  I  have  always  heard  you  were  a 
peacemaker  and  a  religious  man,  and 
now  I  know  it.” 

We  regret  to  add  that  Bodwar  re¬ 
lied,  1  am  a  religious  man  to  be  sure, 
ut  it  was  not  my  religion  made  me  stop 
you.  I  saw  they  were  two  to  one,  and 
if  we  had  begun  it,  we  should  have  be<‘n 
out  down  to  a  man.  I  should  not  have 
minded  the  sanctity  of  the  church  other¬ 
wise.” 

Works  of  charity  and  public  usefulness 
were  now  admitt^  to  be  meritorious; 
and  when  King  Sigurd  boasted  of  his 
Mght  victories  over  the  heathen,  his  bro¬ 
ther  retorted  by  enumerating  the  hospi¬ 
tals,  roads,  and  harbors  he  had  built. 
Their  wars  were  still  carried  on  with 
great  ferocity,  and  there  are  ghastly  in¬ 
stances  of  cruel  tortures  inflicted  upon 
prisoners ;  but  they  are  now  spoken  of  as 
something  disgraceful,  whicli  the  officers 
cannot  see  without  disgust.  They  were, 
however,  sufficiently  frequent  to  make 
the  po^er  of  passive  endurance  a  valu¬ 
able  qt^ity,  and  all  great  warriors  went 
to  their  doom  as  calmly  as  their  heathen 
fathers.  Whatever  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties  were  before  him,  the  Christian  sol¬ 
dier  was  forbidden  to  resort  to  the  once 
honorable  refuge  of  suicide:  the  self- 
murderer  was  deprived  of  Christian  bur¬ 
ial  ;  and  the  practice  is  often  referred  to 
as  a  vile  heathen  usage  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  courage. 

.  The  tie  of  blood  had  lost  none  of  its 
force ;  and  however  saintly  an  act  it 
might  be  to  forgive  one’s  own  enemies, 
it  was  highly  disgraoetnl  to  leave  iinre- 
dressed  the  wrongs  of  a  kinsman.  The 
vilest  crimin.al  could  still  reckon  on  the 
support  of  his  elan  ;  and  even  a  man  who 
bommitted  an  atrocity  very  rare  even  in 
lieathen  times — a  foul  outrage  upon  a 
woman,  followed  by  the  murder  of  her 
husband — was  sheltered  in  the  house  of 
his  cousin.  It  was  not  now  thought  either 
necessary  or  desirable  that  blood  should 
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be  exacted  for  blood,  and  the  family 
avenger  was  eneourag^  to  be  satisfied 
with  a  money  payment ;  but  the  man  who 
took  no  ste))8  to  obtain  redress  in  some 
shape  for  an  injury  to  a  relation,  was  ex¬ 
actly  in  the  position  of  the  modern  gen¬ 
tleman  who  shirked  a  duel ;  and  the  omis¬ 
sion  was  constantly  being  cast  up  to  him 
in  the  plainest  language ;  while  a  read¬ 
iness  to  compromise  a  feud  for  a  low 
price  w’as  little  less  shameful  than  abso¬ 
lute  inactivity,  and  did  not  terminate  the 
quarrel,  for  relations  often  refused  to 
stand  to  a  bad  bargain  made  by  the 
head  of  the  family.  But  the  fury  of 
their  blood-feuds,  as  well  as  their  general 
tendency  to  ignore  the  rights  of  stran¬ 
gers,  was  much  qualihed  by  the  Christian 
feeling  that  all  men  are  akin,  and  owe 
duties  to  one  another  which  have  not 
been  created  by  any  compact  of  their 
own.  The  notion  that  men  have  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  a  higher  power, 
w'as  something  hitherto  quite  unfamiliar 
to  the  Northman ;  and  we  will  now  see 
how  some  of  the  customs  above  referred 
to  were  modified  by  this  altered  way  of 
looking  at  things. 

We  began  at  the  Northman’s  cradle 
and  said  it  was  an  open  question  with  his 
family  whether  he  should  live  or  die. 
There  a  great  change  had  taken  place  ;  a 
hard  battle  had  been  fought  over  this 
point,  and  the  first  Christian  authorities 
had  been  obliged  to  wink  at  the  practice 
of  infanticide  ;  but  by  this  time  it  was  a 
legal  offence  of  the  w’orst  description, 
greatly  surpassing  in  atrocity  the  deli¬ 
berate  slaughter  of  an  unoffending  man, 
and  punished  by  a  heavier  penalty :  it 
was  one  of  the  few  oflRpnces  which  were 
technically  osdied  “  murder.”  The  law 
did  not  stop  here,  but  went  on  to  impose 
the  penalty  of  exile  on  the  father  if  the 
child  die<l  unbaptiied,  and  severe  fines 
upon  nil  others  who  had  not  used  their 
utmost  diligence  to  procure  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  rite. 

The  chief  motive  to  infanticide  was  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  child  ;  and 
this  difficulty  the  Icelandic  converts  met 
by  a  poor-law,  totally  unlike  the  unhap¬ 
py  system  to  which  we  give  .that  name. 
As  we  of  the  present  day  are  being  eaten 
up  by  a  pauperism  for  which  no  contem¬ 
porary  adviser  seems  able  to  prescribe, 
It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  look  back 
for  hints  to  another  age.  Nowadays  each 
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indi?iduAl  dtiEen  stands  by  himself,  and 
family  ties  are  receding  more  and  more 
into  the  background ;  bat  in  those  old 
times  every  man  was  felt  to  be  insepa¬ 
rably  united  to  those  whose  blood  ran  in 
his  veins,  and  all  legislation  was  based 
on  this  feeling,  and  aimed  at  giving  it 
strength.  Conseqnently,  when  the  Chris¬ 
tian  reformers  found  society  encumbered 
with  a  mass  of  paupers  whom  their  reli¬ 
gion  forbade  them  to  destroy,  they  left 
this  heavy  burden  where  nature  seems  to 
have  placed  it — •*.«.,  upon  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  had  help^  to  bring  it  into 
being,  and  w’ho  might  be  expected  to 
bear  it  with  cheerfulness.  The  kinsmen 
in  the  midst  of  whom  a  man  had  grown 
up,  whose  example  had  formed  his  char¬ 
acter  and  determined  his  profession,  and 
who  hoped  to  divide  his  inheritance  after 
his  death,  were  bound  to  provide  for  him 
in  his  distress,  unless  themselves  disabled 
by  poverty.  The  son  of  the  pauper  was 
not  even  allowed  to  plead  ])Overty,  but 
was  obliged  to  support  his  parents  whe¬ 
ther  be  had  the  means  or  no.  If  he  had 
no  money  he  must  borrow,  and  if  he 
could  not  borrow,  must,  in  the  last  resort, 
mortgage  himself  as  a  slave ;  an«l  the 
bondage  to  which  he  then  was  reduced 
was,  though  not  actual  thraldom,  yet 
little  better.  Thus  it  was  expressly  en¬ 
acted  that  his  master  might  cut  bits  off 
him  if  he  would  not  work. 

Towards  the  support  of  more  distant 
relations  a  man  was  not  bound  to  contri¬ 
bute  anything  unless  he  had  property 
enough  to  maintain  himself  and  children 
for  two  years.  If  a  man  assisted  one 
whom  he  was  not  bound  to  support,  he 
could  recover  his  advance  from  the  per¬ 
son  legally  liable.  If  the  family  was 
wholly  nnable  to  support  the  burden,  the 
district  contributed  a  small  sum,  and  the 
destitute  jierson  was  quartered  on  each 
solvent  household  in  turn.  No  begging 
was  allowed,  under  the  severest  penalties 
against  giver  and  taker,  the  only  excep¬ 
tion  being  the  case  of  children  whose 
father  had  lost  his  property  by  outlawry. 
The  aid  given  by  the  family  was  supple¬ 
mented  on  occasion  from  other  sources ; 
but  we  abstain  from  further  details, 
which  would  be  more  interesting  to  the 
next  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law  than 
to  the  general  reader.  Tltis  law  was 
backed  up  by  severe  regulations  against 
improvident  marriages,  which  were  pun¬ 


ished  with  exile;  and  this  system  is,  wo 
believe,  substantially  in  force  in  Iceland 
at  the  present  day. 

Tlie  same  feeling  which  led  the  early 
converts  to  compel  wealthy  families  to 
support  their  destitute  members,  made 
them  very  ready  to  extend  liberal  assist¬ 
ance  to  all  distressed  |)ersona,  even  al¬ 
though  they  bad  no  claims  of  kindred  or 
friendship  to  put  forward.  The  wide 
benevolence  which  the  Christian  bishops 
in  particular  displayed,  stands  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  sentiments  of  the  old 
heathen  nobles,  w’ho,  in  times  of  famine, 
more  than  once  seriously  jwoposed  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  public  distress  by  putting  to 
death  the  old  and  feeble. 

We  now  come  to  the  rebations  between 
the  sexes.  The  woman  w’as  still  abso¬ 
lutely  at  the  disposal  of  her  male  relations, 
who  gave  her  to  any  one  they  pleased. 
“  Why  are  you  so  sad  ?  ”  said  King  Eys- 
tane  to  his  friend  Ivar.  “  Are  yon  in 
love  with  some  Icelandic  girl  ?  I  will 
send  you  home  with  a  letter  to  the  man 
who  has  the  disposal  of  her,  be  she  who 
she  may  ;  and  there  is  no  man  in  the  isl¬ 
and  will  care  to  thwart  me.”  Divorces 
no  longer  were  allowed  because  of  an 
angry  word  or  blow,  bat  were  permissible 
only  for  certain  definite  reasons.  These 
indeed  were  wide  enough,  and  came  under 
throe  heads,  which  may  be  called  poverty, 
cruelty,  and  desertion.  As  soon  as  a 
man  fell  into  the  class  of  paupers,  or  in- 
aapables  as  they  called  them,  he  was 
separated  from  his  wife  as  a  matter  of 
ooui-se.  If  the  married  pair  quarrelled 
BO  seriously  as  to  inflict  actual  wounds 
upon  each  other,  this  also  was  a  ground 
of  divorce ;  and  if  either  party  deserted 
the  other  for  six  months,  or  committed 
any  crime  which  was  punishable  by  ban¬ 
ishment  for  that  period,  the  other  party 
was  entitled  to  a  divorce. 

This  last  reason  made  the  bond  very 
elastic,  for  the  penalty  was  incurred  by 
au  enormous  variety  of  transgressions, 
from  deliberate  murder  to  the  putting  on 
of  an  unseemly  dress.  But  this  state  ot 
things  did  not  last  long :  the  bishops, 
before  whom  these  causes  came,  were 
continually  tightening  the  chain,  and  be¬ 
fore  very  long  had  succeeded  in  making 
marriage  indissoluble.  Breaches  of  the 
marriage-vow  were  thought  of  small  con- 
sequoooe.  Most  of  the  aealous  support¬ 
ers  of  religion,  among  whom  were  saints, 
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]>ilgrims  and  fotmders  of  eudowments, 
committed  frequent  irregularities,  of 
'H'hich  they  made  no  secret,  and  with 
which  tbe  Cburoh  does  not  teem  to 
have  interfered  ^o  long  as  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  was  not  tampered  wit^ 
Some  passages  in  the  life  of  King  Sigurd, 
the  crusader,  show  the  curious  value 
attaclied  to  forms  when  morality  itsidf 
was  disragarded.  The  king  had  returned 
from  Jerusalem  with  the  reputation  of 
a  saint,  but  as  he  got  on  in  lU'u  bis  con¬ 
duct  became  so  si'andalous  that  tbe  bis- 
toriah  charitably  hopes  his  head  was  af¬ 
fected.  After  recording  without  com¬ 
ment  some  gross  instances  of  immorality, 
t})e  sagaman  tells  with  horror  bow  on  the 
great  fast  of  Chrisiinas  Eve  tbe  king, 
whose  malady  was  evidently  sore  upon 
him,  suddenly  cried  out  ‘^Briug  me 
meat”  •  One  that  stood  by  said,  “  Sir, 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  Cbristians  to  eat 
at  this  season.”  “  Is  it  not  a  custom  ?  ” 
said  (he  king ;  it  shall  be  my  custom 
henceforth  ;  ”  and  be  w'as  actoally  help¬ 
ing  himself  when  a  courtier  reminded  him 
of  his  ohl  days  by  the  Jordan,  and  be¬ 
sought  him  to  abstain.  The  remon¬ 
strance  was  efiectual,  and  for  a  time  he 
behaved  like  a  Christian ;  but 

“  after  a  whfle  King  Sigurd  made  up  his  mind 
to  put  away  his  queen  and  to  take  to  himself 
a  woman  named  Cecilia,  a  great  man's  daugh¬ 
ter.  He  proposed  to  hold  the  wedding  at 
Bergen,  and  made  great  preparations.  But 
when  Bishop  Magni  heard  it  he  became  very 
*  sad,  and  went  one  day  to  the  king’s  hall  and 
bade  him  come  out  j, so  he  came  out  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  asked  the 
bishop  to  come  in  and  drink  with  him ;  but 
he  answered,  *  That  is  not  what  I  am  come 
for.  Is  it  true  yon  are  thinking  of  putting 
away  your  queen  and  marrying  another  wife  ^ 
‘  It  is  true,  bishop,’  answered  tlie  king;  aud 
with  that  he  turned  black  in  the  face  with 
rage.  Then  answered  the  bishop,  ‘Why  are 
you  thinking  of  doing  such  a  deed  in  my 
diocese,  to  the  contempt  of  the  law  of  God 
and  Holy  Chnrch,  and  in  defiance  of  my 
authority  f  The  king  moved  into  another 
diocese,  where  he  found  a  more  pliable  bishop, 
and  married  Ceeilia.  Boon  afteiwards  he  fell 
sick,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  dismiss  his 
second  wife,  although  she  her^el^  begged  him 
to  send  her  away  for  the  good  of  them  both. 
Then  he  said  he  never  thought  she  too  would 
abandon  him,  and  turned  hts  face  to  the  wall 
and  died.” 

Oaths  still  commanded  all  their  for¬ 
mer  reverence,  and  were  now  employed 


to  give  sanotion  to  every  transaction  of 
life.  The  old  iirstitutiun  of  the  duel, 
which  h:ul  been  the  usual  method  of 
settling  disputed  points,  had  been  abol¬ 
ished  immediately  after  tbe  introduction 
of  Christianity,  and  the  geutleman  who 
was  suspected  of  some  crime  had  no 
longer  the  option  of  challenging  his  ac¬ 
cuser,  but  purged  liiiuself  by  oath. 
We  say  gentleman  advisedly,  for  the 
thrall  or  the  vagabond  pauper  who  fell 
into  suspicion  h:^  to  defend  himself  by 
impeaching  the  evidence  against  him, 
unless  his  master  or  protector  would 
take  an  oath  in  his  behalf. 

Men  still  took  vqws  to  perform  all 
sorts  of  mad  and  impossible  exploits, 
but  we  can  now  detect  some  traces  of  a 
feeling  that  a  wicked  oath  is  more  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  ;  and  the  old  doctrine  that  a  sinful 
vow,  if  unperformed,  will  return  upon 
tbe  head  of  the  swearer,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  decaying  superstition.  But  the  obli¬ 
gation  was  still  trided  with  in  the  child¬ 
ish  fashion  so  oommon  among  the  hea¬ 
then  :  if  the  words  of  an  oath  were  ob¬ 
served,  no  peijury  was  committed  by  a 
violation  of  the  meaning  ;  aud  the  story 
in  Sir  Tristrem,  where  Swete  Ysoude 
swears  herself  clear  by  usin^  w'ords  in  a 
double  sense,  is  reproduced  id  the  Chris¬ 
tian  saga  of  Grettir  tbe  outlaw,  and  is 
told  by  the  pious  narrator  with  much 
cuinplaoeuoy.  In  their  case  the  guilty 
parties  repent  and  go  to  Koine  for  par¬ 
don  ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  perjury 
was  oue  of  the  sius  for  which  they  did 
penance.* 

The  Northman  still  greatly  delighted 
in  travel  and  adventure ;  but  most  of 
the  avenues  tlirough  which  he  bad  sought 
for  wealth  and  honor  were  no'-v  closed 
to  him.  The  profession  of  .freebooter 
was  dying  out,  for  the  north  of  Europe 
was  no  longer  split  up  into  a  number  of 
little  stales,  whose  weakness  invited 
attack,  and  the  life  of  a  rover  had  long 
been  regarded  as  one  of  duubtl'ul  re- 
Bfiectability.  Olaf  the  Holy  used  to  beg 
bis  friends  to  forsake  it,  “  fur,”  said  he, 
“  rovers  are  very  apt  to  break  God’s 
laws;”  and  it  was  now  fully  admitted 
to  be  a  heathen  practice. 

•  We  underiUnd  that  an  English  version  of  this 
the  moat  readable  of  aagas  is  about  to  appear,  and 
that  tbe  translation  will  have  unnanal  value  aa 
being  the  work  of  a  learned  Icelander. 
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But  there  wns  still  an  opening  for  the 
man  who  felt  the  hlood  of  the  Vikings 
in  his  veins.  lie  might  turn  crusader 
and  make  prize  of  the  followers  of  Ma- 
hound ;  ana  then,  like  Queen  Eiiz.abeth’8 
sailors,  he  had  the  fun  of  lighting  and 
the  pleasure  of  making  a  purse  while  he 
was  strikint^  a  blow  for  his  religion  and 
country.  The  following  incident  in  a 
cruise  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney  in  the 
twelfUi  century,  reads  like  a  tale  of  the 
Spanish  M:tin :  “They  harried  heathen 
Spain  and  took  much  spoil ;  and  when 
they  were  off  Sardinia  they  sighted  a 
strange  sail.  Tlien  said  the  earl  to  the 
bishop,  *  Every  man  of  us  must  make  him 
ready  to  6ght,  and  then  we  will  attack 

them.  If  uiey  be  Christian  traders  we 
will  make  peace  with  them  ;  but  if  they 
be  heathen  folk,  as  1  take  them  to  be, 

then,  without  doubt,  God  Almighty  will 
give  us  grace  to  overcome  them,  and  of 
the  booty  we  make  we  will  give  every 
fiftieth  penny  to  the  poor.’ 

They  made  a  rich  capture  and  put  the 
crew  to  the  sword,  for  no  quarter  was 
ever  given  to  the  infidel:  he  was  still 
outside  the  pale  of  Northern  momlity. 

“  Th«  sword  be  red  forever 
With  Uie  blood  of  false  Mabound." 

The  Christianity  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  w'as  incrusted  with  ouaint  and  pic¬ 
turesque  superstitions,  of  which  some 
ha<i  accompanied  the  early  missionaries 
from  Germany,  and  others  had  boen  re¬ 
tained  bv  the  Northmen  from  their  old 
belief.  I'he  dethroned  revellers  in  As- 
gard  had  not  vanished  from  the  scene, 
t)ut  bad  come  down  as  wrathful  fiends  to 
the  earth,  and  were  the  mightiest  and 
most  dangerous  of  the  many  spirits  who 
filled  eiirth,  air,  and  sea.  But  although 
the  Northman  was  now  beset  by  might¬ 
ier  supernatural  foes  than  any  with  whom 
his  fathers  had  struggled,  still  the  change 
in  his  religious  system  robbed  them  of 
most  of  tlieir  terrors,  lie  felt  he  had 
incurred  the  wrath  of  Odin  and  Thor, 
but  also  that  he  had  earned  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  mightier  power,  and  that,  while 
his  heathen  fathers  had  been  left  alone 
in  their  conflict  will)  goblins  and  wizards, 
his  prayers  would  now  be  answered; 
and  hosts  of  anecdotes  show  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  were  ever  ready  to 
give  hitn  effectual  help.  When  the 
frantic  Baresarks — half-men,  half-devils, 


whose  skin  neither  fire  nor  steel  could 
harm,  and  who  kept  the  whole  country 
in  terror — came  to  disturb  the  Christmas 
festival  presided  over  by  the  bishop,  and 
rushed  mto  the  fire  as  usual  to  show 
their  power,  the  flames  obeyed  the  holy 
man  and  scorohed  the  madmen,  and  then 
all  the  people  were  emboldened  to  fall 
on  and  destroy  them.  When  the  ghost 
of  the  wicked  dead  haunted  the  farmer’s 
home  and  drove  his  thralls  mad  with 
horror,  he  sent  for  the  priest,  whose 
prayers  and  holy  water  laid  the  troubled 
spirit  to  rest.  The  sagamen  who  de¬ 
scribe  the  war  between  the  Christian 
prie.sts  and  the  fiends  and  wizards  that 
fought  for  the  old  superstition,  are  care¬ 
ful  to  express  their  contempt  for  Odin 
and  his  crew ;  but  their  style  frequently 
makes  us  suspect  that  they  w'ere  not 
without  a  lingering  fondness  for  the  de¬ 
throned  demons.  They  tell  us  in  quite 
a  pathetio  strain  how  Bishop  Frederick, 
hearing  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  a  fiend  who  bad 
lived  for  generations  in  a  cave,  insisted 
on  exorcising  him  with  prayers  and  holy 
water.  Then  the  demon  appeared  to  his 
old  friend  in  a  dream  and  warmly  remon¬ 
strated.  “These  many  years,”  quoth 
the  fiend,  “  have  I  done  Uiee  good  ser¬ 
vice,  and  thy  father  before  thee,  and  now 
thou  hast  let  loose  upon  me  this  foul 
w  izard,  who  has  poured  boiling  w'ater 
over  me,  and  scalded  my  little  ones. 
Who  will  tell  thee  the  weatlier,  and 
guard  thy  flocks,  when  thou  hast  turned 
me  out  into  the  wilds  ?”  Again,  there 
was  a  rocky  island,  the  resort  of  sea-fowl, 
where  men  were  always  losing  their  lives, 
because  a  fiend  inhaoited  it  who  lived 
on  the  eggs,  and  cut  the  rope  bv  which 
men  let  themselves  down  the  rook.  The 
bishop  was  sent  for,  and  was  carried  all 
round  the  islaud  in  a  basket  which  was 
hung  from  the  top  of  the  cliff  Ever  as 
he  went  he  sang  psalms,  and  when  he 
reached  the  most  dangerous  place,  there 
came  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rock  a  brown 
hairy  liand  grasping  a  knile,  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  out  the  rope ;  two  strands 
were  severed,  but  fortunately  the  third 
had  been  stee^d  iu  holy  water  and  re¬ 
sisted  the  blade ;  at  the  same  time  a 
voice  said,  “  Begone,  sir  bishop,  we 
wicked  ones  must  five  somewhere.’’  The 
bishop  admitted  the  plea,  perhaps  not 
wishing  to  compel  the  desperate  fiend 
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to  try  a  Hecond  stroke,  and  the  spot  is 
dreaded  by  cragsmen  to  this  day. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say, 
the  thralls.  They  were  still  the  mere 
chattels  of  their  master,  who  might 
employ  them  as  he  plea^ — let  them 
out  by  the  month,  sell  them,  or  put 
them  to  death.  They  were  still  a  de¬ 
graded  class,  whose  oaths  had  no  value 
in  a  court  of  law,  whose  filthy  habits 
w’ere  corrected  by  floggings  so  severe 
that  a  savage  beating  was  called  **  thralls’- 
thrashing,’^  and  whose  bodies  were  still 
thought  unworthy  to  lie  beside  those  of 
their  masters.  But  they  were  no  longer 
brutes  without  souls,  consciences,  or 
rights,  but  were  acknowledged  to  be 
memlters  of  the  community,  and  bound 
to  obev  the  laws  of  Church  and  State. 
They  had  some  little  property  of  their 
own,  with  which  their  master  never  in¬ 
terfered  :  when  they  were  sold  this  went 
with  them,  and  after  their  death  it  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ordinary  laws  of  inheritance. 
The  Church  fasts  and  festivals  were 
meant  for  them  as  w’ell  as  for  the  free¬ 
man  ;  and  their  master  was  bound  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  observing 
them.  On  holy  days  and  during  I.ient 
their  lives  were  sacred  even  from  him, 
and  although  they  might  be  put  to  death 
by  him  at  any  other  time  with  impunity, 
still  the  law  expressly  warned  him  that 
he  was  responsible  to  God.  He  was  even 
exp^ed  to  take  some  charge  of  their 
spiritual  weal,  to  see  that  their  children 
were  baptised  ;  and  if  they  worked  ofh 
holy  days,  or  were  detected  in  the  filthy 
sin  of  horse-eating,  he  was  required  to 
**  thrash  their  hide  off.”  So  long  as  they 
conducted  themselves  decently,  he  was 
forbidden  to  sell  them  beyond  sea. 
Towards  strangers  their  rights  were  con¬ 
siderable  :  they  might  defend  the  honor 
of  their  wives ;  if  struck  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  a  small  compensation ;  and  no 
one  might  molest  them  at  a  feast  or  on 
their  w’ay  to  church. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  this  de¬ 
graded  class  bad  now  risen  to  the  higher 
rank  of  freedmen.  These  men  were  not 
yet  independent  ^  they  could  not  leave  the 
neighborhood  without  their  lord’s  con¬ 
sent  ;  they  owed  him  certain  dues,  and 
were  obliged  to  show  him  general  defer¬ 
ence  ;  they  became,  in  feot,  part  of  the 
lord’s  following,  and  were  entitled  to  bis 
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protection  and  assistance  in  distress.  One 
particular  form  of  help  which  the  lord 
was  legally  bound  to  give,  curiously 
illustrates  the  ferocious  manners  still  pre¬ 
vailing. 

**  If  the  freedmen  die  and  leave  their 
children,  then  are  the  children  grave- 
goers,  and  shall  be  taken  to  the  church¬ 
yard  and  set  in  a  grave  which  shall  there 
be  dog,  and  so  be  left  to  die.  But  the 
master  shall  take  out  the  child  which 
lives  longest  and  rear  it  up.”  This  class 
was  continually  being  increased  by  slaves 
who  had  earned  their  freedom  or  bad 
been  redeemed  by  public  charity — a 
form  of  alms-giving  which  was  en¬ 
joined  npon  public  bodies  by  law,  and 
was  largely  practised  by  wealthy  indivi¬ 
duals. 

We  have  now  sketched  the  principal 
alterations  in  Northern  habits  and  insti¬ 
tutions  which  are  visible  at  this  distance 
of  time:  vffi  do  not  suppose  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  exhaustive,  but  we  think  few 
striking  features  have  escaped  us.  Should 
any  think  the  improvement  effected  by  a 
century  of  Christianity  disappointing,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  religion  never 
had  fair  play.  It  was  not  permitted  to 
win  its  way  into  the  North  by  weight  of 
argument  and  moral  superiority ;  the 
Norwegians  who  did  not  see  the  force  of 
Olaf  Tryggvason’s  reasoning  were 
treated  as  any  old  heathen  would  have 
used  the  murderers  of  his  father.  Olaf 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  change  his 
nature  all  at  once ;  but  it  is  startling  to 
see  the  complacency  with  which  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  who  wrote  when  Christianity 
had  been  in  force  for  two  centuries,  re¬ 
lates  how  blasphemers  had  serpents 
thrust  down  their  throats,  and  pans  of 
charcoal  placed  on  their  stomachs.  A 
shorter  method  was  used  towards  Ice¬ 
land  ;  the  whole  country  was  simply 
blockaded,  and  as  most  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  came  from  abroad,  the  device  was 
instantly  effectual.  It  may  be  said  in 
excuse  that  many  of  the  usages  of 
heathenism  were  as  objectionable  as  the 
rites  of  Juggernaut ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  arms  by  which  they  were 
opposed,  we  cannot  wonder  if,  as  an  old 
saga  says,  **  many  sparks  of  heathenism 
lot^  continued  to  smoulder.” 

'fiiere  is  another  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  the  slow  progress  of  religion  in 
Scandinavia.  Our  owm  misBlonaries  are 
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fltill  painfully  fighting  against  supersti¬ 
tions  which  are  far  more  degrading  than 
the  worship  of  Odin,  and  their  enthusiasm 
is  frequently  damped  by  indifferent  by¬ 
standers,  who  urge  them  to  desist  from 
the  unavailing  and  costly  struggle.  A 
careless  h>oker  on  who  had  watched  the 
evangelisation  of  the  North  during  one 
generation  might  possibly  have  given 
similar  counsel;  bnt  the  With  has  now 
no  more  hearty  or  more  intelligent  dis¬ 
ciples  than  the  descendants  of  those 
Icelanders  whose  incorrigible  savagery 
made  soft-hearted  Bishop  Frederick 
abandon  his  task  in  despair. 

- — 

HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

BT  ASTHOKT  TROLLOPK. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

HUQH  8TANB0RT  SMOKES  HIS  PIPE. 

N ORA  Rowlbt,  when  she  went  to  bed, 
after  her  walk  to  Niddon  Park  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Hugh  Stanbury,  was  full  of 
wrath  against  nim.  But  she  could  not 
own  her  anger  to  herself,  nor  could  she 
even  confess  to  herself — though  she  was 
breaking  her  heart — that  there  really  ex¬ 
isted  for  her  the  slightest  cause  of  grief. 
But  why  had  he  been  so  stem  to  her  ? 
Why  had  he  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be 
uncivil  to  her  ?  lie  had  called  her 
“  dainty,”  meaning  to  imply  by  the  epi¬ 
thet  that  she  was  one  of  the  butterflies 
of  the  day,  caring  fur  nothing  but  sun¬ 
shine  and  an  opportunity  oi  fluttering 
her  silly  wings.  She  had  understood 
well  what  he  meant.  Of  course  he  was 
right  to  be  cold  to  her  if  his  heart  was 
cold,  but  he  need  not  have  insulted  her 
by  his  ill-concealed  rebukes.  Had  ho 
been  kind  to  her,  he  might  have  rebuked 
her  as  much  as  he  likea.  She  quite  ap- 

fireciated  the  delightful  intimacy  of  a 
oving  word  of  counsel  from  the  man 
she  loved ;  how  nice  it  is,  as  it  were,  to 
play  at  marriage,  and  to  hear  before¬ 
hand  something  of  the  pleasant  weight 
of  gentle  marital  authority !  But  there 
had  been  nothing  of  that  in  his  manner 
to  her.  lie  had  told  her  that  she  was 
dainty,  and  had  so  told  it  her,  as  she 
thought,  that  she  might  leam  thereby 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
have  any  other  tale  to  tell  her.  If  he 
Lad  no  other  tale,  why  had  he  not  been 
silent  ?  Did  he  think  that  she  was  sub- 


icet  to  his  rebuke  merely  because  she 
lived  under  his  mother’s  roof?  She 
would  soon  show  him  that  her  residence 
at  the  Clock  House  gave  him  no  such 
authority  over  her.  Then,  amid  her 
wrath  and  despair,  she  cried  herself 
asle^. 

Wnile  she  was  sobbing  in  bod, he  was 
sitting,  with  a  short,  black  pipe  stuck 
into  his  mouth,  on  the  corner  of  the 
church-yard  wall  opposite.  Before  he 
had  left  the  house  he  and  Priscilla  had 
spoken  together  for. some  minutes  about 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  Of  course  she  was 
wrong  to  see  him,”  said  Priscilla.  “  I 
hesitate  to  wound  her  by  so  saying,  be¬ 
cause  she  has  been  ill-used — though  I 
did  tell  her  so,  when  she  asked  me.  She 
could  have  lost  nothing  by  declining  his 
visit.” 

“  The  worst  of  it  is  that  Trevelyan 
swears  that  he  will  never  reoeive  her 
again  if  she  received  him.” 

“  He  must  unswear  it,”  said  Priscilla, 
^  th.at  is  all.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
that  a  man  should  take  a  girl  from  her 
home,  and  make  her  his  wife,  and  then 
throw  her  off  for  so  little  of  an  offence 
as  this.  She  might  compel  him  by  law 
to  take  her  back.” 

“  What  would  she  get  by  that  ?  ” 
Little  enough,”  said  Priscilla ;  “  and 
it  was  little  enough  she  got  by  marrying 
him.  She  would  have  had  bread,  and 
meat,  and  raiment  without  being  mar¬ 
ried,  I  suppose.” 

“  But  It  was  a  love-match.” 

”  Yes  ;  and  now  she  is  at  Nuneombe 
Putney,  and  he  is  roaming  about  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  has  to  pay  ever  so  much  a  year 
for  his  love-match,  and  she  is  crushed 
into  nothing  by  it.  How  long  will  she 
have  to  remain  here,  Hugh  ?  ’’ 

“  How  can  I  say  ?  I  suppose  there  is 
no  reason  against  her  remaining,  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned  ?  ” 

“  For  me  personally,  none.  Were  she 
much  worse  than  I  think  she  is,  1  should 
not  care  in  the  least  for  myself,  if  I 
thought  that  we  were  doing  her  good — 
helping  to  bring  her  back.  She  can’t 
hurt  me.  I  am  so  fixed,  and  dry,  and  es¬ 
tablished,  that  nothing  anybody  says  will 
affect  me.  But  mamma  (doesn’t  like  it.” 

“  Wliat  is  it  she  dislikes  ?  ” 

‘‘  The  idea  that  she  is  harboring  a  mar¬ 
ried  woinan,  of  whom  people  say,  at 
least,  that  she  has  a  lover/’ 
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•*  Is  she  to  be  turned  out  because  peo¬ 
ple  are  slantleters  ?  ” 

“  Why  should  mamma  suffer  because 
this  woman,  who  is  a  stranger  to  her, 
has  been  imprudent  ?  If  she  were  your 
wife,  Hugh — ” 

“  God  forbid  !  ” 

“  If  we  were  in  any  way  bound  to  her, 
of  course  we  would  do  onr  duty.  But 
if  it  makes  mamma  unhappy  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  press  it.  I  trunk  Mrs.  Mer¬ 
ton  has  8|K)ken  to  her.  And  then  Aunt 
Stanbury  has  written  such  letters  I  ” 

“  Who  cares  for  Aunt  Jemima  ?  ” 

“  Erery  body  cares  for  her — except 
you  and  1.  And  now  this  man  who  has 
been  here  asking  the  servant  questions 
has  upset  her  greatly.  Even  your  com¬ 
ing  has  done  so,  knowing,  .as  she  does, 
that  you  have  come,  not  to  see  us,  but  to 
make  inquiries  about  Mrs.  Trevelvan. 
8be  is  so  annoyed  by  it  that  she  does 
not  sleep.” 

“  Do  you  wish  her  to  be  taken  away 
at  once  asked  Hugh,  almost  in  an  an¬ 
gry  tone. 

“  Certainly  not.  That  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  We  have  agreed  to  take  her, 
and  must  bear  with  it.  And  I  would 
not  have  her  moved  from  this,  if  I 
thought  th.at  if  she  staid  awhile  it  might 
be  arranged  that  she  might  return  from 
us  direct  to  her  husband.” 

“  I  shall  try  tliat,  of  course— now.” 

“  But  if  he  will  not  have  her ;  if  he  be 
so  obstinate,  so  foolish,  and  so  wicked, 
do  not  leave  her  here  longer  than  you 
can  help.”  Then  Hugh  explained  that 
Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Kowley  were 
to  be  in  Engl:ind  in  the  spring,  and  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  th.at  the  poor 
wom.an  should  not  be  sent  abroad  to 
look  for  a  home  before  that.  “  If  it 
must  be  so,  it  must,”  said  Priscilla. 
**  But  eight  months  is  along  time.” 

Hugh  w^ent  out  to  smoke  his  pipe  on 
the  church-wall  in  a  moody,  unhappy 
state  of  raindj  He  had  hoped  to  have 
done  so  well  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Treve¬ 
lyan  !  Till  he  had  met  Colonel  Osborne, 
he  felt  sure,  almost  sure,  that  she  would 
have  refused  to  see  that  pernicious  troub- 
ler  of  the  peace  of  families.  In  this  he 
found  that  he  had  been  disappointed ; 
but  he  had  not  expected  that  Priscilla 
would  have  been  so  much  opposed  to  the 
arrangement  which  he  had  made  about 
the  bouse,  and  then  he  had  been  buoyed 


up  by  the  anticip.ition  of  some  delight 
in  meeting  Nora  Rowley.  There  was, 
at  any  rate,  the  excitement  of  seeing  her 
to  keep  his  spirits  from  flagging.  He 
had  seen  her,  and  had  had  (he  opjtortu- 
nity  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  think¬ 
ing.  He  h.ad  seen  her,  and  had  had  ev¬ 
ery  possible  advant.age  on  his  side. 
What  could  any  m.an  desire  better  than 
the  privilege  of  walking  homo  with  the 
girl  he  loved  through  country  lanes  of  a 
summer  evening  ?  They  h.ad  been  an 
hour  together — or  might  have  been,  had 
he  chosen  to  prolong  the  interview. 
But  the  words  which  h.ad  been  spoken 
between  them  had  had  not  the  slightest 
interest,  unless  it  were  that  they  had 
tended  to  make  the  interval  between  him 
and  her  wider  than  ever.  He  had  .asked 
her — he  thought  that  he  had  asked — 
whether  it  would  grieve  her  to  abandon 
that  delicate,  dainty  mode  of  life  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  ;  and 
she  had  replied  that  she  would  never 
.abandon  it  of  her  own  accord.  Of  course 
she  had  intended  him  to  take  her  at  her 
word. 

He  blew  forth  quick  clouds  of  heavy 
smoke  as  he  attempted  to  make  himself 
believe  that  this  was  all  for  the  best. 
What  would  such  a  one  as  he  w’as  do 
with  a  wife  ?  Or,  seeing  as  he  did  see, 
that  marriage  itself  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  how  could  it  be  good  either  for 
him  or  her  that  they  should  be  tied  to¬ 
gether  by  a  long  engagement  ?  Such  a 
future  would  not  at  all  suit  the  purpose 
of  his  life.  In  his  life  absolute  freedom 
would  be  needed;  freedom  from  un¬ 
necessary  ties,  freedom  from  unnecessary 
burdens.  His  income  was  most  precari¬ 
ous,  and  he  certainly  would  not  make  it 
less  so  by  submission  to  .any  closer  liter¬ 
ary  thraldom.  And  he  believed  himself 
to  be  a  Bohemian — too  much  of  a  Bo¬ 
hemian  to  enjoy  a  domestic  fireside  with 
children  and  slippers.  To  be  free  to  go 
where  he  liked,  .and  when  he  liked  ;  to 
think  as  he  ple.ased ;  to  be  driven  no¬ 
where  by  conventional  rules ;  to  use  his 
days,  Sundays  as  well  as  Mondays,  as  he 
pleased  to  use  them ;  to  turn  Republi¬ 
can,  if  his  mind  should  take  him  that 
way,  or  Quaker,  or  Mormon,  or  Red  In¬ 
dian,  if  he  wished  it,  and,  in  so  turning, 
to  do  no  damage  to  any  one  but  him¬ 
self;  that  was  the  life  which  he  had 
planned  for  himself.  His  Aunt  Stanbury 
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had  not  read  his  character  altogether 
wrongly,  as  he  thought,  when  she  had 
once  tleclared  tiiat  decency  and  godli¬ 
ness  were  both  diatasU'fui  to  him. 
Would  it  not  be  destruction  to  such  a 
one  as  he  was,  to  tkll  into  so  intortnina- 
ble  engagement  with  any  girl,  let  her  be 
ever  so  sweet  ? 

But  yet  he  felt,  as  he  sat  there  filling 
pipe  after  pipe,  smoking  away  till  past 
midnight,  that  thongli  be  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  trammels,  though  he  was  to¬ 
tally  unfit  for  matrimony,  either  present 
or  in  prospect,  he  felt  that  he  had  within 
his  breast  a  doable  identity,  and  that 
that  other  division  of  himself  would  be 
utterly  crushed  if  it  were  driven  to  di¬ 
vest  Itself  of  the  idea  of  love.  Whence 
was  to  come  his  poetry,  the  romance  of 
his  life,  the  springs  of  clear  water  in 
which  his  ignoble  thoughts  were  to  be 
dipped  till  they  should  become  pure,  if 
love  was  to  be  banished  altogether  from 
the  list  of  delights  that  were  possible  to 
him?  And  then  he  began  to  specnlate 
on  love — that  love  of  wmich  poets  wrote, 
and  of  which  he  found  that  some  sp.-u  kle 
was  nece8.sai*y  to  give  light  to  his  life. 
Was  it  not  the  one  particle  of  divine 
breath  given  to  man,  of  which  he  had 
heard  since  he  was  a  boy  ?  And  how 
was  this  love  to  l>e  come  at,  and  was  it 
to  be  a  thing  of  reality,  or  merely  an 
idea  ?  Was  it  a  pleasure  to  be  attained, 
or  a  mystery  th.at  charmed  by  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  distance — a  distance  that 
never  could  be  so  passed  that  the  thing 
should  really  be  renche<l  ?  Was  love  to 
be  ever  a  delight,  vague  as  is  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  unattainable  beauty  which  far-off 
mountains  give,  when  you  know  that 
you  can  never  place  yourself  amid  their 
unseen  valleys  ?  And  if  love  could  be 
reached — the  love  of  which  tlie  poet 
sings,  and  of  which  his  own  heart  was 
ever  singing — what  were  to  be  its  pleas¬ 
ures  ?  'I'o  |»re8s  a  hand,  to  kiss  a  lip,  to 
clasp  a  waist,  to  heai‘  even  the  low  voice 
of  tlie  vanquished,  confe.«8ing  loved  one 
as  she  hides  her  blushing  cheek  upon 
your  shoulder,  what  is  it  all  but  to  have 
reached  the  once  mysterious  valley  of 
your  far-off  mountain,  and«to  hare  found 
that  it  is  as  other  valleys — rocks  and 
stones,  with  a  little  grass,  and  a  thin 
stream  of  running  water  ?  But  beyond 
that  pressing  of  the  hand,  and  that  kiss¬ 
ing  of  the  lips — beyond  that  short-lived 


pressure  of  the  plumage  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  birds  and  men — what  could  love 
do  beyond  that  ?  There  were  children 
with  dirty  faces,  and  household  bills, 
and  a  wife  who  must,  perhaps,  always 
dam  the  stockings — and  he  sometimes 
cross.  Was  love  to  lead  only  to  this — a 
dull  life,  with  a  woman  who  had  lost  the 
beauty  from  her  cheeks,  and  the  gloss 
from  her  hair,  and  the  nuisio  from  her 
voice,  and  the  fire  from  her  eye,  and  the 
grace  from  her  step,  and  whose  waist  an 
arm  should  no  longer  be  able  to  span  ? 
Did  the  love  of  the  poets  lead  to  that, 
and  that  only  ?  Then,  through  the  cloud 
of  smoke,  there  came  upon  him  some 
dim  idea  of  self-abnegation,  that  the 
mysterious  valley  among  the  mountains, 
the  far-off  prospect  of  which  was  so 
charming  to  him,  w  hich  made  the  poetry 
of  his  life,  was,  in  fact,  the  capacity  of 
caring  more  for  other  human  beings 
than  for  himself.  The  bi-anty  of  it  all 
was  not  so  much  in  the  thing  loved  as  in 
the  loving.  “  Were  she  a  cripple,  hunch¬ 
backed,  eyeless,”  he  said  to  liiiiiself,  “  it 
might  be  the  same.  Only,  she  must  be 
a  woman.”  Then  he  blew  off  a  great 
clou«l  of  smoke,  and  went  into  bi  d  lost 
amid  poetry,  philosophy,  love,  and  to¬ 
bacco. 

It  had  been  arranged  over-night  that 
he  was  to  start  the  next  morning  at  lialf- 
pist  seven,  and  Priscilla  had  promised 
to  give  him  his  breakfast  before  he  went. 
Priscilla,  of  course,  kept  her  word.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  would  take 
a  grim  pleasure  in  coming  down  to  make 
the  tea  at  any  possible  hour — at  five,  at 
four,  if  it  w’ere  needed — and  who  would 
never  want  to  go  to  bed  again  when  the 
ceremony  was  performed.  But  when 
Nora  made  her  appearance — Nora,  who 
had  been  called  dainty — ‘both  Priscilla 
and  Hugh  were  suiqjrised.  They  could 
not  say  why  she  wjis  there,  nor  could 
Nora  tell  herself.  She  had  not  forgiven 
him.  She  had  no  thoiiglit  of  being  gen¬ 
tle  and  loving  to  him.  She  declared  to 
herself  that  she  had  no  wish  of  saying 
good-by  to  him  once  again.  But  yet  she 
was  in  the  room,  waiting  for  him,  when 
he  came  down  to  his  breakfast.  She  had 
been  unable  to  sleep,  and  had  reasoned 
with  herself  as  to  the  absurdity  of  lying 
in  bed  awake,  when  she  preferred  to  be 
up  and  out  of  the  bouse.  It  was  true 
that  she  had  not  been  out  of  her  bed  at 
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seven  any  morning  since  she  had  been  at 
Nnnconibe  Putney,  bat  that  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  be  more  active 
on  this  special  morning.  There  was  a 
noise  in  the  house,  and  she  never  could 
sleep  when  there  was  a  noise.  She  was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  not  going  down 
because  she  wished  to  see  Uugn  Stanbury, 
but  she  was  equally  sure  that  it  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  her  to  be  deterred  from 
going  down  simply  because  the  man  was 
there.  So  she  aescended  to  the  parlor, 
and  was  standing  near  the  open  window 
when  Stanbury  bustled  into  the  room 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  proper 
time.  Priscilla  was  there  also,  guessing 
something  of  the  truth,  and  speculating 
whether  these  two  young  people,  should 
they  love  each  other,  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  or  the  worse  for  such  love.  There 
must  be  inarnages,  if  only  that  the  world 
might  go  on  in  accordance  with  the 
Creator's  purpose.  But,  as  fiir  as  Pris¬ 
cilla  could  see,  blessed  were  they  who 
were  not  called  upon  to  assist  m  the 
scheme.  To  her  eyes  all  days  seemed  to 
be  days  of  wrath,  and  all  times  times  of 
tribulation.  And  it  was  all  mere  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  To  go  on  and  bear 
it  till  one  was  dead,  helping  others  to  bear 
it,  if  such  help  might  be  of  avail,  that 
was  her  theory  of  life.  To  make  it  pleas¬ 
ant  by  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing, 
or  even  by  lulling  in  love,  was,  to  her 
mind,  a  vam  cninching  of  ashes  between 
the  teeth.  Not  to  have  ill  things  said  of 
her  and  of  hers,  not  to  be  disgraced,  not 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  some  human 
effort,  not  to  have  actually  to  starve,  such 
w’as  the  extent  of  her  ambition  in  this 
world.  And  for  the  next,  she  felt  so  as¬ 
sured  of  the  goodness  of  Glod  that  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  doubt  of  hap¬ 
piness  in  a  world  that  was  to  be  eteruaU 
ller  doubt  was  this,  whether  it  was 
really  the  next  world  which  would  be 
eternal.  Of  eternity  she  did  not  doubt ; 
but  mig^t  ther^  not  be  many  worlds? 
These  things,  however,  she  kept  almost 
entirely  to  herself.  “  You  down  1  ”  Pris¬ 
cilla  had  said. 

“  Well,  yes;  I  could  not  sleep  when  I 
heard  you  all  moving.  And  the  morning 
is  so  one,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps 
yon  would  go  out  ana  walk  after  your 
brother  has  gone."  Priscilla  promised 
that  she  would  walk,  and  then  the  tea 
was  made. 


^  Yonr  sister  and  I  are  going  out  for 
an  early  walk,"  said  Nora,  when  she  was 
greeted  by  Stanbnry.  Priscilla  said 
nothing,  but  thought  she  understood  it 
all. 

I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,"  said 
Hugh.  Nora,  remembering  how  very 
little  he  had  made  of  his  opportunity  on 
the  evening  before,  did  not  believe  him. 

The  eggs  and  fried  bacon  were  eaten  in 
a  hurry,  and  very  little  was  said.  Then 
there  came  the  moment  for  paiting.  The 
brother  and  sister  kissed  each  other,  and 
Hugh  took  Nora  by  the  hand.  “  1  hope 
you  make  yourself  happy  here,"  he  said. 

“  Oh,  yes  ;  if  it  were  only  for  myself  I 
should  want  nothing." 

“  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  Treve¬ 
lyan." 

“  The  best  will  be  to  make  him,  and 
every  one,  understand  that  the  fault  is 
altogether  his,  and  not  Elroily's." 

The  best  will  be  to  make  each  think 
that  there  has  been  no  real  fault,"  said 
Hugh. 

**  There  should  be  no  talking  of  faults," 
said  Priscilla.  Let  the  husband  take 
bis  wife  back — as  be  is  bound  to  do." 

Tliese  words  occupied  hardly  a  minute 
in  the  saying,  but  during  that  minute 
Hugh  Stanbury  held  Nora  by  the  band. 
He  held  it  fast.  She  would  not  attempt 
to  withdraw  it,  but  neither  would  she 
return  his  pressure  by  the  muscle  of  a 
single  finger.  VV'bat  right  had  be  to 
press  her  hand,  or  to  make  any  sign  of 
love,  any  pretence  of  loving,  when  be 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  tell  her  that 
she  was  not  good  enough  for  him  ?  Then 
he  started,  and  Nora  and  Priscilla  put 
on  their  hats  and  left  the  house. 

**  Let  ns  go  to  Niddon  Park,"  said 
Nora. 

“  To  Niddon  Park  again?  " 

''  Yes ;  it  is  so  beautiful  1  And  I  sliould 
like  to  see  it  by  the  morning  light 
There  is  plenty  of  lime.” 

So  they  walked  to  Niddon  Park  in  the 
morning,  as  they  had  done  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening.  Their  conversation  at 
first  regarded  Trevelyan  and  his  wife, 
and  the  old  trouble ;  but  Nora  could  not 
keep  herself .  from  speaking  of  Hugh 
Stanbury. 

He  would  not  have  come,"  she  said, 
**  unless  Louis  had  sent  him." 

He  would  not  have  come  now,  I 
think." 
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“  Of  course  not ;  whr  slioiild  he — be¬ 
fore  Parliament  was  hardly  over,  too  ? 
But  he  won’t  remain  in  town  now,  will 
he  f  ” 

“  He  says  somebody  mast  remain,  and 
I  think  he  will  be  in  London  till  near 
Christmas.” 

“  H»)w  disasrreeable !  But  I  suppose 
he  doesn’t  care.  It’s  all  the  same  to  a 
man  like  him.  They  don’t  shut  the 
clubs  ap,  I  daresay.  Will  he  come  here 
at  Christmas  ?  ” 

“  Either  then  or  for  the  New  Year — 
just  for  a  day  or  two.” 

“  We  shall  be  gone  then,  I  suppose  ?  ” 
said  Nora.- 

‘‘That  must  depend  on  Mr.  Trero- 
lyan,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  What  a  life  for  two  women  to  lo.id 
— to  de|>end  on  the  caprice  of  a  man  who 
must  be  mad  I  l>o  yoa  think  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  will  care  for  what  your  bro¬ 
ther  says  to  him  ?  ” 

“  I  «lo  not  know  Mr.  Trevelyan.” 

”  He  is  very  fond  of  yoar  brother,  and 
I  suppose  men  iriends  do  listen  to  each 
other.  They  never  seem  to  listen  to 
women.  Don’t  you  think  that,  after  all, 
they  despise  women  ?  They  look  on 
them  as  dainty,  foolish  things.” 

“Sometimes  women  despise  men,” 
said  Priscilla. 

“Not  very  often — do  they?  And 
then  women  are  so  dependent  on  men. 
A  woman  can  get  nothing  without  a 
man.” 

“  I  manage  to  get  on  somehow,”  said 
Priscilla. 

“  No,  you  don’t,  Mies  Stanbury,  if  you 
think  of  it.  You  want  mutton.  And 
who  kills  the  sheep?  ” 

“  But  who  cooks  it  ?  ” 

“  But  the  men-oooks  are  the  best,” 
said  Nora;  “and  the  men  tailors,  and 
the  men  to  wait  at  table,  and  the  men- 
poets,  and  the  men-painters,  and  the 
men-nurses.  All  the  things  that  women 
do,  men  do  bettor.” 

“  There  are  two  things  they  can’t  do,” 
said  Priacilla. 

“  What  are  they  ?  ”  - 

“  They  can’t  suckle  babies,  and  they 
.  can’t  forget  themselves.” 

“  About  the  babies,  of  course  not.  As 
for  forgetting  themselves,  I  am  not  qnite 
so  sure  that  1  can  forget  myself. — 'llmt 
is  just  where  your  brother  went  down 
last  night.” 
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Tliey  had  at  this  moment  reached  the 
top  of  the  steep  sloi>e  below  which  the 
river  ran  brawling  among  the  rocks,  and 
Nora  seated  herself  exactly  where  she 
had  sat  on  the  previous  evening. 

“  I  have  been  down  scores  of  times,” 
said  Priscilla. 

“  Let  us  go  now.” 

“  You  wouliln’t  go  when  Hugh  asked 
you  yesterday.” 

“  I  didn’t  care  then.  But  do  come 
now,  if  you  don’t  mind  the  climb.”  Then 
they  went  down  the  slope  and  reached 
the  spot  from  whence  Hugh  Stanbury 
had  jumped  from  roCk  to  rock  .across  the 
stream.  “You  have  never  been  out 
there,  have  you  ?  ”  said  Nora. 

“  On  the  rocks  ?  Oh  dear,  no  1  I 
should  be  sure  to  fall.” 

“  But  be  w'ent — -iatt  like  a  goat.” 

“  That’s  one  of  the  things  that  men  can 
do,  I  suppose,”  said  Priscilla.  “  But  I 
don’t  see  any  great  glory  in  being  like  a 
goat.” 

“  I  do.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  go, 
and  I  think  Fll  try.  It  is  so  mean  to  be 
dainty  and  weak.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  at  all  dainty  to  keep 
dry  feet.” 

“  But  he  didn’t  get  his  feet  wet,”  said 
Nora.  “Or  if  he  did,  he  didn’t  mind. 
I  can  see  at  once  that  I  should  be  giddy 
and  tumble  down  if  I  tried  it.” 

“  Of  course  you  would.” 

“  But  he  didn’t  tumble  down.” 

“  He  has  been  doing  it  all  his  life,” 
said  Priscilla. 

“  He  can’t  do  it  up  in  T^ondon.  When 
I  think  of  myself.  Miss  Stanbury,  I  am 
so  ashamed.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can 
do.  I  couldu’t  w'rite  an  article  for  a  oews- 
paper.” 

“  I  think  I  could.  But  I  fear  no  one 
would  read  it.” 

“  They  read  his,”  said  Nora,  “  or  else 
he  wouldn’t  be  paid  for  writing  them.” 
Then  they  climbed  back  again  up  the 
hill,  and  during  the  climbing  there  were 
no  words  simken.  The  slope  was  not 
much  of  a  hill — was  no  more  than  the 
fall  from  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  to 
the  course  which  the  river  had  cut  for 
itself — but  it  w’as  steep  while  it  lasted, 
and  both  the  young  women  were  forced 
to  pause  for  a  minute  before  they  could 
proceed  upon  their  journey.  As  they 
walked  home  Priscula  spoke  of  the 
scenery,  and  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
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mother  and  sister  had  passed  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney.  Nora  said  but  little  till 
they  were  just  entering  the  village,  and 
then  she  went  back  to  the  subject  of  her 
thoughts.  “  I  wouhl  sooner,”  said  she, 
“  write  for  a  newspaper  than  do  anything 
else  in  the  world.” 

“  Why  so  ?  ” 

“  Because  it  is  so  noble  to  teach  people 
every  thing !  And  then  a  man  who  writes 
for  a  newspaper  most  know  so  many 
things  himself  1  1  believe  there  are 
women  who  do  it,  bnt  very  few.  One 
or  two  have  done  it,  I  know.” 

**  Go  and  tell  that  to  Aunt  Stanbury, 
and  hear  what  she  will  say  about  such 
women.” 

“  I  suppose  she  is  very — prejudiced.” 

“Yes,  she  is;  but  she  is  a  clever  wo¬ 
man.  1  am  inclined  to  think  women  had 
better  not  write  for  newsfiapers.” 

“And  why  not  f  ”  Nora  asked. 

“  My  reasons  would  take  me  a  week 
to  explain,  and  1  doubt  whether  I  have 
them  very  clear  in  my  own  head.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  that  difficulty  about 
the  babies.  Most  of  them  must  get  mar¬ 
ried,  you  know.” 

“  But  not  all,”  said  Nora. 

“  No,  thank  God,  not  all.” 

“  And  if  you  are  not  married  you 
might  write  for  a  newspaper.  At  any 
rate,  if  I  were  ■  you,  1  should  be  very 
proud  of  iny  brother.” 

“  Aunt  Stanbury  is  not  at  all  proud  of 
her  nephew,”  Kud  Priscilla  as  they  en¬ 
tered  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  THIRD  VARTT  IS  SO  OBJRCTIORABLB. 

Hugh  Stanbury  went  in  search  of 
Trevelyan  immediately  on  his  return  to 
London,  and  found  his  frieud  at  his  rooms 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

“  1  have  executed  my  conunission,” 
said  Hugh,  endeavoring  to  speak  of 
what  he  had  done  in  a  cheery  voice. 

“  1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Stanbury 
— very  much ;  but  1  do  not  know  that  I 
need  trouble  you  to  tell  me  anything 
about  it.” 

“  And  why  not  ?  ” 

“  1  have  learned  it  all  from  that — 
man.” 

**  What  man  ?  ” 

“  From  Boaale.  He  has  come  back, 


everything.” 

“  Look  here,  Trevelyan ;  when  you 
asked  me  to  go  down  to  Devonshire,  you 
promised  me  that  there  should  be  nothing 
more  about  Boaale.  1  expect  you  to  put 
that  rascal,  and  all  that  he  has  told  you, 
out  of  your  head  altogether.  You  are 
bound  to  do  so  for  my  sake,  and  yon 
will  be  very  wise  to  do  so  for  your  own.” 

“  I  was  obliged  to  see  him  when  he 
came.” 

“  Yes,  and  to  pay  him,  I  do  not  doubt. 
But  that  is  all  done,  and  should  be  for¬ 
gotten.” 

“  I  can’t  forget  it.  Is  it  true  or  untrue 
that  he  found  that  man  down  there  ?  Is 
it  true  or  untrue  that  my  wife  received 
Colonel  Osborne  at  your  mother’s  house  ? 
Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  Colonel  (>sl>orne 
went  down  there  with  tlie  express  object 
of  seeing  her  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that 
they  had  corresponded  ?  It  is  nonsense 
to  bid  me  to  forget  all  this.  You  might 
as  well  ask  me  to  forget  that  I  had  de¬ 
sired  her  neither  to  write  to  him  nor  to 
see  him.” 

“  If  I  understand  the  matter,”  said 
Trevelyan,  “  you  are  incorrect  in  one  of 
your  a-ssertions.” 

“  In  which  ?  ” 

“  You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
Trevelyan,  but  I  don’t  think  you  ever 
did  tell  your  wife  not  to  see  this  man,  or 
not  to  write  to  him.” 

“  I  never  told  her !  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  what  you  mean.” 

“  Not  in  so  many  words.  It  is  my 
belief  that  she  has  endeavored  to  obey 
implicitly  every  clear  instruclion  that 
you  have  given  her.” 

“  You  are  wrong — absolutely  and 
altogether  wrong.  Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  now,  allcr  all 
that  has  taken  place,  that  she  did  not 
know  my  wishes  ?  ” 

“  I  have  not  said  that.  But  you  have 
chosen  to  place  her  in  such  a  position 
that,  thon^  your  word  would  go  for 
much  with  her,  she  cannot  bring  herself 
to  respect  your  wishes.” 

“  And  you  call  that  being  dutiful  and 
affectionate !  ” 

“  I  call  it  human  and  reasonable,  and 
I  think  that  it  is  compatible  with  duty 
and  affection.  Have  you  consulted  her 
wishes  ?  ” 

“  Always  1  ” 
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“  Consult  them  now  then,  and  bid 
her  <*ome  back  to  you.” 

“  No — never!  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I 
will  never  do  so.  The  moment  she  is 
away  from  me  this  man  jioes  to  her,  and 
she  receives  him.  8he  must  have  known 
that  she  was  wrong — and  you  must 
know  it.” 

^  I  do  not  think  that  she  is  half  so 
WTong  !is  you  yourself,”  sjud  8t  anbury. 

To  this  Trevelyan  made  no  answer, 
and  they  l)Oth  reinainetl  silent  some 
minutes.  Stanbury  had  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  make  before  he  went,  but  it  was 
one  which  he  wished  to  delay  ao  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  that  his  friend’s  heart 
might  be  softened — one  which  he  need 
not  make  if  Trevelyan  would  consent  to 
receive  his  wife  back  to  his  bouse. 
There  was  the  day’s  paper  lying  on  the 
table,  and  Stanbury  ha<l  taken  it  up  and 
was  reading  it — or  pretending  to  read 
it. 

“  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do,” 
said  Trevelyan. 

“  Well.” 

“It  is  Irest  l»oth  for  her  and  for  me 
that  -we  should  Ire  apart.” 

“  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can 
be  so  mad  :i8  to  say  so.” 

“  You  don’t  understand  what  I  feel. 
Heaven  and  earth  !  To  have  a  man 
coming  and  going — But,  never  mind. 
You  do  not  see  it,  and  nothing  will  make 
you  see  it.  And  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should.” 

“  I  certainly  do  not  see  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  your  wife  cares  more  for 
Colonel  Osborne,  except  as  an  old  friend 
of  her  father’s,  than  she  does  for  the  fel¬ 
low  that  sweeps  the  emsstng.  It  is  a 
matter  in  which  1  am  bound  to  tell  you 
what  I  think.” 

“  Very  well.  Now,  if  you  have  freed 
our  mind,  I  will  tell  you  my  purpose, 
am  bound  to  do  so,  because  your  |reo- 
ple  are  conccnteil  in  it.  I  shall  go 
abroarl.” 

“And  leave  her  in  England  ?” 

“  Certainly.  She  will  be  safer  here 
than  she  can  be  abroad — unless  she 
shoulil  choose  to  go  b:ick  with  her 
father  to  the  islands.” 

“  And  lake  the  boy  ?  ” 

“  No— I  could  not  permit  that.  What 
I  intend  is  this.  1  will  give  her  £800  a 
year  as  long  as  I  have  reas«m  to  lielieve 
that  she  has  no  cummunieatiun  whatever. 
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either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  letter, 
with  that  man.  If  she  does,  I  will  put 
the  case  immediately  into  the  hands  of 
my  lawyer,  with  in.strucCions  to  him  to 
ascertain  from  counsel  what  severest 
steps  I  can  take.” 

“  How  I  hate  that  word  severe,  when 
applied  to  a  woman.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  do— when  applied  to 
another  man’s  wife.  But  there  will  be 
no  severity  in  my  first  proposition.  As 
for  the  chihi — if  1  approve  of  the  place 
in  which  site  lives,  as  1  do  at  present — 
be  shall  remain  with  her  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  till  he  is  mx  years  old.  'I  hen 
he  must  come  to  me.  And  he  shall  come 
to  me  altoget  her  if  she  sees  or  hears  from 
that  man.  I  believe  that  £800  a  year 
will  enable  her  to  live  with  all  eonitbrt 
under  your  mother’s  root.” 

“  As  to  that,”  said  Htanhury  slowly, 
“  I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  you  at  once 
that  tm*  Nunoomhe  Putney  arrangement 
cannot  be  ctmshlered  as  (»ermaiient.” 

“  Why  not?” 

“  Bei'anse  nty  mother  is  timid,  and 
nervous,  and  altogether  unused  to  the 
world.” 

“  That  unfortunate  woman  is  to  be 
sent  away,  even  from  Nuncombe  Put¬ 
ney  1  ” 

“  Understand  me,  Trevelyan.” 

“  1  un<lerstHnd  you.  1  understand  you 
most  thnrouglily.  Nor  do  I  wonder  at 
it  in  the  least.  Do  not  suppose  tliat  I 
am  angry  with  your  iiiottier,  or  with 
you,  or  with  your  sister.  I  ha\  e  no  right 
to  expect  tliat  they  should  keep  her  alter 
that  man  has  made  his  say  into  their 
house.  1  cun  well  conceive  that  no 
honest,  high-minded  lady  would  do  so.” 

“  It  is  nut  that  at  all.” 

But  it  is  that.  How  can  you  tell 
me  that  it  isn’t?  And  yet  you  would 
have  me  believe  that  1  am  not  dis¬ 
graced  ?  ”  As  he  said  this  Ti'evelyan 
got  up,  and  walked  about  the  r«H>in,  tear¬ 
ing  his  hair  with  his  haiid^.  He  was  in 
truth  a  wretched  man,  from  whose  mind 
all  expectatKMi  of  happiness  was  ban¬ 
ished,  who  i-egarded  his  own  ix  sitioii  as 
one  of  incurab  e  ignominy,  hioking  upon 
himself  as  one  who  liad  l>een  iiiaile  unfit 
for  society  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  What 
was  he  to  do  with  the  wretched  woman 
could  be  kept  Irom  the  evil  of  her  perni¬ 
cious  vanity  by  no  gentle  custody,  whom 
no  most  distant  reiireiiieiit  woahl  make 
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safe  from  the  efStcta  of  her  own  if^or- 
ance,  iolly,  and  oltulinacy  ?  “  When  is 

ahe  io  go  ?  ”  he  asked  in  a  low,  sepulchral 
toots  B*  tbougl)  tboM  new  tiding!  that 
had  come  upon  him  h:)d  been  fatal — 
laden  with  doom,  and  fioaliy  nubterttve 
of  ail  chance  even  of  tranquillity. 

“  When  you  and  ilie  may  please.” 

“  That  it  all  very  well,  but  lei  me 
know  live  truth.  I  would  not  have  your 
mother^  house — contamitiaUHl ;  but  may 
she  remain  there  for  a  week  ?  ” 

Stanbury  jumped  ft»in  his  seat  with 
an  oath.  “1  tell  yon  what  it  is,  Tre¬ 
velyan,  if  you  speak  of  your  wife  in  that 
way  1  will  not  listen  to  you.  It  is  uo' 
manly  and  untrue  to  say  that  her  pre 
senee  c.an — contaminate  any  house.” 

^  That  is  very  tine.  It  may  be  chival¬ 
rous  in  you  to  tell  me  on  her  behalf  that 
1  am  a  Uar — and  that  I  am  not  a  man.” 

“  Yon  drive  me  to  it.” 

Hut  what  am  I  to  think  wlieo  yon 
are  forced  to  declare  that  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman  cannot  be  allowed  to  rc- 
Dtaiu  at  your  mother's  house — a  house 
which  has  been  especially  taken  with 
reference  to  a  shelter  for  her  ?  She  has 
been  received,  with  the  ide-a  that  she 
would  be  discreet.  She  has  l>oeii  indis¬ 
creet  past  belief,  and  she  is  to  be  turned 
out — most  deservedly.  Heaven  and 
earth  I  Where  shall  I  find  a  roof  for 
her  head  ?  ”  Trev«ly:in  as  he  said  this 
was  Wiilking  about  tite  room  with  his 
bands  stretched  up  toward  the  ceiling; 
and  as  his  fiiend  was  attempting  to 
make  him  uomprehcnd  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  banish 
Mi  s.  T  revelyan  from  the  Clock  House, 
at  least  for  some  months  t«)  come — not 
even  till  after  Christmas  unless  some 
Siitisfactory  arrangement  could  be  sooner 
made — the  door  of  tlie  room  was  opened 
by  the  boy  who  called  himself  a  clerk, 
and  who  acted  as  Trovelyim's  servant  in 
the  chambers,  and  a  third  person  was 
shown  into  the  room.  That  third  person 
was  Mr.  Boule.  As  do  name  was  given, 
Staabury  did  not  at  first  kitow  Mr.  Hoe- 
eIo,  but  he  bad  not  liad  his  eye  on  Mr. 
ik>ule  for  half  a  minute  before  he  recog- 
nixed  the  ex-puliiteman  by  Uie  outward 
attributes  and  signs  of  his  profession. 

Oh,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Hosxle  ?  ”  said 
Trevelyan,  as  soon  as  the  great  man  bad 
made  his  bow  of  salutation.  ^  Well, 
what  is  it  ?  ” 
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“  Mr.  Hugh  Staiibury,  I  think,”  said 
Bozzle,  making  another  bow  to  the 
yoiii^  barrister. 

“  Tlmt’s  my  name,”  said  Stanburv. 

“  Exactly  BO,  Mr.  S.  The  identity  is 
one  as  I  cuuid  prove  on  oath  in  any  court 
in  England.  You  was  on  the  railway 
platform  at  Exeter  on  Saturday,  when 
we  was  waiting  for  the  12  express  ’buss ; 
wasn’t  yon  now,  Mr.  S.  ?  ” 

“  What’s  that  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Well,  as  it  do  happen,  it  is  some¬ 
thing  to  me.  And,  Mr.  S.,  if  yon  w  as 
a.sked  that  question  in  liany  court  in 
England,  or  before  even  one  of  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  bekes,  yon  wouldn’t  deny  it.” 

“  Why  the  devil  should  I  deny  it? 
What’s  all  ihis  about,  Trevelyan  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  you  can’t  deny  it,  Mr.  S. 
When  I’m  down  on  a  fact,  I  am  down 
on  it.  Nothing  else  won’t  do  in  my  pro¬ 
fession.” 

“  H.ave  you  anything  to  say  to  mo, 
Mr.  Hoxsle  ?  ”  asked  Trevelyan, 

“  Well,  I  have  ;  just  a  word.” 

“  About  your  jouniey  to  Devonshire  ?  ” 

“  Well,  in  a  way  it  is  about  my  jour¬ 
ney  to  Devonshire.  It’s  all  along  of  the 
same  job,  Mr.  Trewillian.” 

“  ^  ou  can  speak  before  my  friend, 
here,”  said  Trevelyan.  Hitxxle  ha<l  taken 
a  great  dislike  to  Hugh  Stanhury,  re¬ 
garding  the  barrister  with  a  wrrect  in¬ 
stinct  as  one  who  was  engaged  for  the 
time  in  the  same  service  w  ith  himself, 
and  who  was  his  rival  in  that  service. 
When  thus  instigated  to  make,  as  it 
were,  a  party  of  three  in  this  delicate 
and  most  confidential  matter,  and  to 
take  his  rival  into  his  confidence,  he 
sitook  his  heail  slowly,  and  looked  Tre¬ 
velyan  hard  in  the  face — “  Mr.  Stanbnry 
is  my  particular  frien<l,”  said  Trevelyan, 
“  and  knows  well  the  circumstances  of 
this  unfortunate  affair.  Y'ou  can  say 
anything  before  him.” 

Bozxle  shook  his  head  again.  “  I’d 
rayther  not,  Mr.  Trewillian,”  said  he. 
“  indeed  Fd  raytlier  not.  It’s  something 
very  particular.” 

“  If  you  take  my  advice,”  said  Stan- 
bury,  “  you  will  not  hear  him  yourself.” 

“  That’s  your  advice,  Mr.  S.  ?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Bozzle. 

“  Tes,  that’s  my  advice.  I’d  never 
have  anything  to  do  w  ith  such  a  fellow 
as  you  as  Icmg  as  I  could  heli*  it.” 

I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  S. ;  1  dare  say  not 
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We’re  hexpensive  and  we’re  haocnrate : 
neitiier  of  which  in  much  in  yonr  line, 
Mr.  S.,  if  I  understand  about  it  rightly.” 

“  Mr.  Bozzlo,  if  you’ve  got  anything 
to  tell,  tell  it,”  said  Trevelyan,  angrily. 

‘‘  A  third  pai-ty  is  go  obje<5tionable,” 
pleaded  l>07.zle. 

“Nevermind.  That  ia  mv affair.” 

“  It  is  your  affair,  Mr.  ^rewillian. 
There’s  not  a  doubt  of  that.  The  lady 
is  your  wife.” 

“  Damnation  I  ”  shouted  Trevelyan. 

“  But  the  credit,  sir,”  said  Bozzle. 
“  The  credit  is  mine.  And  here  is  Mr. 
S.  has  been  down  a  interfering  with  me, 
and  doing  no  ’varsal  good,  as  I’ll  under* 
take  to  prove  by  evidence  before  the 
affair  is  over.” 

“  The  affiiir  is  over,”  said  Stanbnry. 

“  That’s  as  you  think,  Mr.  S.  That’s 
where  your  information  goes  to,  Mr.  S. 
Mine  goes  a  little  beyond  that,  Mr.  S. 
I’ve  means  as  you  can  know  nothing 
.aliout,  Mr.  S.  I’ve  irons  in  the  Are, 
what  you’re  as  ignorant  on  as  the  babe 
as  isn’t  born.” 

“  No  doubt  you  have,  Mr.  Bozzle,” 
said  Stanbury. 

“  I  has.  And  now  if  it  bo  that  I  must 
S))eak  l)efore  a  third  party,  Mr.  Trewil- 
lian.  I’m  ready.  It  ain’t  that  Pin  no¬ 
ways  ash  imed.  I’ve  done  my  duty,  and 
knows  how  to  do  it.  And  let  a  counsel 
be  ever  so  sharp,  I  never  yet  was  so 
’posed  but  what  I  could  statid  up  and 
hold  my  own.  The  Colonel,  Mr.  Tre- 
w’illian,  got— a  letter — from  your  lady 
— this  morning.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it,”  8.aid  Stanbury, 
sharply. 

“Very  likely  not,  Mr.  S.  It  ain’t  in 
my  power  to  say  anj-lhing  whatever 
about  you  believing  or  not  believing. 
But  Mr.  T.’s  lady  has  wrote  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  the  Colonel,  he  has  receive<I  it. 
You  don’t  look  after  these  things,  Mr.  S. 
You  don’t  know  the  ways  of  ’em.  But 
it’s  my  business.  The  lady  ha.s  wrote  the 
letter,  and  the  Colonel — why,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  it.”  Trevelyan  had  become  white 
with  rage  when  Bozzle  first  mentioned 
this  continued  exirrespondence  between 
his  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  policeman’s  information,  and  he 
regarded  Stanbury’s  assertion  of  incred¬ 
ulity  as  being  simply  of  a  piece  with  his 
general  obstinacy  in  the  matter.  At  this 


moment  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had 
called  in  the  assistance  of  his  friend,  and 
that  he  had  not  left  the  affair  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  that  much  more  satis¬ 
factory,  but  still  more  painful,  agent,  Mr. 
Bozzle.  He  had  again  seated  himself, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  remained  silent 
on  his  chair.  “  It  ain’t  my  fault,  Mr.  Tre- 
willian,”  continued  Bozzlie,  “if  tliis  little 
matter  oughtn’t  never  to  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  bofitre  a  third  party.” 

“  It  is  of  no  moment,”  said  Trevelynn, 
in  a  low  voice.  “  What  does  it  signify 
who  knows  it  now  ?  ” 

“Do  not  believe  it,  'Prevelyan,”  said 
Stanbnry. 

“  Ver^  well,  Mr.  S.  Very  well.  Just 
as  you  like.  Don’t  believe  it.  Only  it’s 
true,  and  it’s  iny  bnsineas  to  find  them 
things  out.  It’s  my  bnakiess,  and  I  finds 
’em  out.  Mr.  TrowMIian  can  do  as  he 
like-  T  bout  it.  If  it’s  right,  why,  then  it 
is  ri.ht.  It  ain’t  for  me  to  say  nothing 
ab  iut  that.  But  there’s  the  fact.  The 
ln<ly,  she  has  wrote  .another  letter,  and 
the  Colonel — why,  be  has  received  it. 
There  ain’t  notliing  wrong  about  the 
post  office.  If  1  was  to  say  what  was  in¬ 
side  of  that  billydou — why,  then  I  shonld 
be  proving  what  I  didn’t  know ;  and 
when  it  came  to  standing  up  in  court,  I 
shouldn’t  be  able  to  hold  my  owii.  Bnt 
as  for  tlie  letter,  the  lady  wrote  it,  and 
the  Colonel — he  received  it.” 

“  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,”  said  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  Shall  I  call  again,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  ” 

“No— yes.  I’ll  send  to  yon  when  1 
want  yon.  Yon  shall  hear  from  me.” 

“  I  8up|)ose  I’d  better  be  keefiing  my 
eves  open  al>out  the  Colonel’s  place,  Mr. 
Trewillian  ?  ” 

“  For  God’s  sake,  Trevelyan,  do  not 
have  anything  more  to  do  with  this 
man !  ” 

“  That’s  all  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  S-,” 
said  Bozzle.  “  The  lady  ain’t  your  wute.” 

“  Can  you  imagine  anything  more  dis¬ 
graceful  than  all  this  ?  ”  said  Stanbury. 

“Nothing;  nothing;  nothing!”  an¬ 
swered  Trevelyan. 

“  And  I’m  to  keep  stirring,  and  be  on 
the  move  ?  ”  again  suggested  Bozzle, 
who  prudentJy  require<i  to  be  fortifie<i 
by  instructions  before  he  devoted  his 
time  and  talents  even  to  so  agreeable  a 
pursuit  as  that  iu  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. 
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“  You  nhall  hear  from  me,”  said  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  -V ery  well,  very  well.  I  wish  you  a 
good-day,  Mr.  Trewiilian.  Mr.  8.,  yours 
moat  obedient.  There  was  one  vother 
point,  Mr.  Trewiilian.” 

“  What  point  ?  ”  asked  Trevelyan,  an¬ 
grily. 

“If  the  lady  was  to  join  the  Colo¬ 
nel—” 

“  That  will  do,  Mr.  Boaale,”  said  Tre¬ 
velyan,  again  jumping  np  from  his  chair. 
“That  will  do.”  saying,  he  open¬ 
ed  the  door,  and  Boasle,  with  a  bow, 
took  his  departure.  “  What  on  earth 
am  I  to  do  ?  How  am  I  to  save  her  ?” 
s:iid  the  wretched  husband,  appealing  to 
his  friend. 

Stanbury  endeavored  with  all  his  elo¬ 
quence  to  provethatthis latter pieoe of  in¬ 
formation  fr<»m  the  spy  must  be  incorrect. 
If  sutdi  a  letter  had  l>een  written  by  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  to  Colonel  Osborne,  it  must 
have  been  done  while  he,  Stanbury,  was 
stayingattheClook  House.  Thisseemed 
to  him  to  be  impossible,  but  he  could  hard¬ 
ly  explain  why  it  should  be  impossible. 
She  had  writttm  to  the  man  before,  and 
had  received  him  when  he  came  to  Nun- 
oombe  Putney.  Why  was  it  even  im- 

ftrobable  that  she  should  have  written  to 
lim  again  ?  Nevertheless,  Stanbury  felt 
sure  that  she  had  sent  no  such  letter.  “  I 
think  I  understand  her  feelings  and  her 
mind,”  said  ho;  “and  if  so,  any  such 
correspondence  would  be  incompatible 
with  her  previous  conduct.”  Trevelyan 
only  smiled  at  this— or  pretended  to 
smile.  He  would  not  dismiss  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  believed  implicitly  wliat  Boxzle 
had  told  him  in  spite  of  all  Stanbury’s 
arguments.  “  I  can  say  nothing  further,” 
said  Stanbury. 

“  No,  my  dear  fellow.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  further  to  be  said  except  this,  that  I 
will  have  my  unfortunate  wife  removed 
from  the  decent  protection  of  your  moth¬ 
er’s  roof  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
I  feel  that  I  owe  Mrs.  Stanbury  the 
deepest  apology  for  baring  sent  such  an 
inmate  to  trouble  her  repose.” 
“Nonsense  I” 

“  That  is  what  I  feel.” 

“And  I  say  that  it  is  nonsense.  If 
you  had  never  sent  that  wretched  black¬ 
guard  down  to  fabricate  lies  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney,  my  mother’s  repose  would 
have  been  all  right.  As  it  is,  Mrs.  Tre¬ 


velyan  can  remain  where  she  is  till  after 
Christmas.  There  is  not  the  least  neces¬ 
sity  for  removing  her  at  once.  I  oidy 
meant  to  8.ay  that  the  arrangement 
should  not  be  regarded  as  altcgether 
permanent.  I  must  go  my  work  now. 
Good-by.” 

“  Good-by,  Stanbnry.” 

Stanbury  paused  at  the  door,  and  then 
once  more  turned  round. 

“  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  s.aying  • 
anything  further ;  but  I  wish  you  to  un¬ 
derstand  fnlly  that  I  regard  your  wife  as 
a  woman  much  ill-used,  and  I  think  you 
are  punishing  her,  and  yourself,  too, 
with  a  cruel  severity  for  an  indiscretion 
of  the  very  slightest  kind.” 

CHAPTER  XiVII. 

MB.  trkveltam’s  letter  to  his  wife. 

Tmvbltan,  when  he  was  left  alone, 
sat  for  above  a  couple  of  hours  contem¬ 
plating  tho  m«H*ry  of  his  position,  and 
iHidesvoring  to  teach  himselt  by  thinking 
wliat  ought  to  be  his  future  conduct. 

It  never  ooonrreil  t<i  him  during  these 
thoughts  that  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  at  once  take  back  his  wife,  cither 
as  a  matter  of  duty  or  of  welfare,  for  him¬ 
self  or  for  her.  He  had  taught  himself 
to  biOieve  that  she  had  disgracA^d  him ; 
and,  though  this  feeling  of  disgrace  in.a<lo 
him  so  wretched  that  he  wi>liod  that  he 
were  dead,  he  would  allow  himself  to 
make  no  attempt  at  questioning  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  his  conviction.  Though  he 
were  to  he  shipwrecked  forever,  even 
that  seemed  to  be  preferable  to  supposing 
that  he  had  been  wrong.  Nevertheless,  be 
loved  his  wife  dearly,  and,  in  the  white 
heat  of  his  anger,  endeavored  to  lie  mer¬ 
ciful  to  her.  When  Stanbnry  accused 
him  of  severity,  he  w’ould  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  defena  himself,  but  he  told  him¬ 
self  then  of  his  great  mercy.  Was  ho 
not  as  fond  of  his  own  boy  as  any  othtr 
father,  and  had  ho  not  allowe<l  her  to 
take  tlie  child  because  he  had  felt  that  a 
mother’s  love  was  more  imperious,  more 
craving  in  its  nature,  than  the  love  of  a 
father?  Ha<i  that  been  severe?  And 
had  he  not  resolved  to  allow  her  every 
comfort  which  her  unfortunate  positi<m 
— the  self-imposed  misfortune  of  her 
position — would  allow  her  to  enioy  ? 
She  had  come  to  him  without  a  shilling; 
and  yet,  bad  as  her  treatment  of  him 
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bad  been,  he  was  willing  to  give  enongh 
BOt  only  to  support  her,  but  her  sister 
also,  with  every  comfort.  Severe!  No; 
that  at  least  was  an  undeserved  accusa¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  anything  but  severe. 
Foolish  he  might  have  been  in  taking  a 
wife  from  a  home  in  which  she  had  bt^n 
unable  to  learn  the  discretion  of  a  matron ; 
too  trusting  he  had  been,  and  too  gener¬ 
ous,  but  certainly  not  severe.  But,  of 
oourse,  ns  he  said  to  iiimself,  a  young 
man  like  Htanbnry  would  take  the  part 
of  a  woman  with  whose  sister  he  was  in 
love.  Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  up¬ 
on  Boazle,  and  there  came  over  him  a 
crushing  feeling  of  ignominy,  shame, 
moral  dirt,  and  utter  degradation,  as  he 
reconsidered  his  dealings  with  that  in¬ 
genious  gentleman.  He  was  p.nying  a 
rogue  to  watch  the  steps  of  a  man  whom 
he  hated,  to  pry  into  the  home  secrets, 
to  read  the  letters,  to  bribe  the  servants, 
to  record  the  movements  of  this  rival, 
this  successful  rival,  in  his  wife’s  affec¬ 
tions  1  It  was  a  filthy  thing,  and  yet 
what  could  he  do  ?  Gentlemen  of  ol<l, 
his  owm  grandfather  or  his  father,  would 
have  taken  such  a  fellow  as  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  by  the  throat  and  have  caned 
him,  and  afterward  would  have  shot  him, 
or  have  stood  to  be  shot.  All  that  was 
changed  now,  but  it  was  not  his  fault 
that  it  was  changed.  He  was  willing 
enough  to  risk  his  life,  could  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  risking  it  in  this  cause  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  him.  But  were  he  to  cudgel 
Colonel  Osborne  he  would  be  simply 
arrested,  and  he  w'ould  then  be  told 
that  he  had  disgraced  himself  foully  by 
striking  a  man  old  enough  to  be  his 
father ! 

How  was  he  to  avoid  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  some  such  man  as  Bozele  ?  He 
had  also  employed  a  gentleman,  his 
friend,  Mr.  Stanbiiry,  and  what  was  the 
result?  The  facts  were  not  altered. 
Even  Stanbury  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
that  there  had  been  a  oorre8(>ondence, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  visit.  But 
Stanbury  was  so  blind  to  all  impro|)riety, 
or  pretended  such  blindness,  that  he  de¬ 
fended  that  which  all  the  world  agreed 
in  oondemning.  Of  what  use  had  Stan¬ 
bury  been  to  him  ?  He  hail  wanted 
facts,  not  advice.  Stanbnry  had  found 
out  no  facts  for  him ;  but  Boule,  either 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  did  get  at  the 
truth.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that  Bos- 


zle  was  right  about  that  letter  written 
only  yesterdajr,  and  received  on  that  very 
morning.  Ills  wife,  who  had  probably 
been  complaining  of  her  wrongs  to  Stan¬ 
bury,  must  have  retired  from  that  con¬ 
versation  to  her  chamber,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  have  written  this  letter  to  her 
lover  1  With  such  a  woman  a.s  that  what 
can  be  done  in  these  days  otherwise  than 
by  the  aid  of  such  a  one  as  Bozzle  ?  He 
could  not  confine  his  wife' in  a  dungeon  ; 
he  could  not  save  himself  from  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  her  misconduct,  by  any  rigors 
of  surveillance  on  his  own  part.  As 
wives  are  manageil  nowadays,  he  could 
not  forbid  to  her  the  use  of  the  post- 
oflice,  could  not  hinder  her  from  seeing 
this  hypocritical  scoundrel,  who  carried 
on  his  wickedness  under  the  false  guise 
of  family  friendship.  He  had  given  her 
every  chance  to  amend  her  conduct ;  but, 
if  she  were  resolved  on  disobedience,  he 
had  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience. 
The  facts,  however,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  know. 

And  now,  what  should  he  do?  How 
should  be  go  to  work  to  make  her  under¬ 
stand  that  she  could  not  write  even  a 
letter  without  his  knowing  it ;  and  that 
if  she  did  either  write  to  Uie  man  or  see 
him  he  would  immediately  take  the  child 
from  her,  and  provide  for  her  only  in 
such  fashion  as  the  law  should  demand 
from  him  ?  For  him.selt^  and  for  his 
owm  lite,  he  thought  that  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  what  he  would  do.  It  w'as  im¬ 
possible  that  he  should  continue  to  live 
in  London.  He  was  ashamed  to  enter  a 
club.  He  had  hardly  a  friend  to  whom 
it  was  not  an  agony  to  speak.  They 
who  knew  him  ktiew  also  of  his  disgrace, 
and  no  longer  asked  him  to  their  houses. 
For  days  past  he  had  eaten  alone,  and 
sat  alone,  and  walked  alone.  All  study 
was  impossible  to  him.  No  pursuit  was 
open  to  him.  He  spent  his  time  in  think¬ 
ing  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  disgrace  which 
she  had  brought  upon  him.  Such  a  life 
as  this,  he  knew,  was  unmanly  and 
shameful,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  that  he  should  in  some  way 
change  it.  He  would  go  out  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  would  travel,  if  only  he  oould 
so  dispose  ot'  his  wife  that  she  might  be 
safe  from  any  possible  communiwition 
with  Colonel  Osborne.  If  that  could  be 
effecto<l,  nothing  that  money  oould  do> 
should  spared  for  her.  If  that  could. 
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not  bo  efiectod  be  would  remain  at  home 
— and  craab  her. 

That  liiglit  before  be  went  to  bed  be 
wrote  a  letter  to  bia  wife,  ^Ybich  waa  as 
follows : 

“Dear  Emilt, — I  have  learned,  be- 
ond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.,  that  you 
ave  corresponded  with  Colonel  Osborne 
since  you  have  been  at  N  uncombe  Put¬ 
ney,  and  also  that  you  have  seen  him 
there.  This  has  beem  done  in  direct  op¬ 
position  to  my  expressed  wishes,  and  1 
feel  myself  compelled  to  tell  you  that 
such  conduct  is  disgraceful  to  you,  and 
disgracing  to  me.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  you  can  reconcile  to 
yourself  so  flagrant  a  disobedience  of 
my  instructions,  and  so  perverse  a  dis¬ 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  at 
large. 

“  But  I  do  not  write  now  for  the  sake 
of  finding  fault  with  you.  It  is  too  late 
for  me  to  have  any  hope  tliat  I  can  do 
so  with  good  effect,  either  as  regards 
your  credit  or  my  happiness.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  both 
YOU  and  myself  from  further  shame,  and 
I  wish  to  tell  you  what  are  my  intmtions 
with  that  view.  In  the  first  plaoe,  I 
warn  you  that  I  keep  a  watch  on  you. 
The  doing  so  is  very  painful  to  me,  but 
it  is  ahsoluUdy  necessary.  You  cannot 
see  Colonel  Osborne,  or  write  to  him, 
without  my  knowing  it.  I  pledge  you 
my  word  that  in  either  case — that  is,  if 
you  correspond  with  him  or  see  him — I 
will  at  once  take  our  boy  away  from 
you.  I  will  not  allow  him  to  remain, 
even  with  a  mother,  who  shall  so  mis¬ 
conduct  herself.  Should  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  address  a  letter  to  yon,  I  desire 
that  you  will  put  it  under  an  envelope 
addressed  to  me. 

“  If  you  obey  my  commands  on  tliis 
head  I  will  leave  our  boy  with  you  nine 
months  out  of  every  year  till  he  shall  be 
six  yeti's  old.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  pre¬ 
sent  idea,  though  I  will  not  pontively 
bind  myself  to  adhere  to  it.  And  I  will 
allow  you  £800  per  year  for  your  own 
maintenance  and  that  of  your  sister.  I 
am  greatly  grieved  to  find  from  my 
friend  Stanbury  that  your  conduct  iu 
reference  to  Colonel  Osborne  has  been 
such  as  to  make  it- necessary  that  yon 
should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury’s  bouse.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  it  sliould  be  so.  I 
shall  immediately  seek  for  a  future  home 
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for  yon,  and  when  I  have  found  one  that 
is  suitable,  I  will  have  you  couveyed  to 
it. 

I  must  now  further  explain  my  pur¬ 
poses,  and  1  must  beg  yon  to  remember 
that  1  am  driven  to  do  so  by  your  direct 
di8obediet>ce  to  ray  expre8>ed  wishes. 
Should  there  be  any  further  communica¬ 
tion  between  you  and  Colonel  Osborne, 
not  only  will  I  take  your  child  away  from 
you,  but  1  will  also  limit  tbe  allowimce 
to  be  made  to  you  to  a  bare  sustenance. 
In  such  case  1  ^lall  put  the  matter  into 
the  bands  of  a  lawyer,  and  shall  proba¬ 
bly  feel  myself  driven  to  take  stejis  to¬ 
ward  freeing  myself  from  a  connection 
which  will  be  disgraceful  to  my  name. 

^  For  tuyself,  I  shall  live  abroad  dur¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Lon¬ 
don  has  become  to  me  uninhabituhle, 
and  all  Englisli  pleasures  are  distasteful. 
Yours  ailectiouately, 

“  Louis  Trevelyan.” 

When  he  had  finished  this  he  read  it 
twice,  and  believed  that  he  had  written, 
if  not  an  affectionate,  at  any  rate  a  con¬ 
siderate  letter.  He  had  no  bounds  to 
the  pity  which  he  felt  for  himself  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  injury  which  was  being 
done  to  him,  and  he  thought  that  the 
offers  which  be  was  making,  both  in  re¬ 
spect  to  his  child  and  the  money,  were 
such  as  to  entitle  him  to  his  wife's  warm¬ 
est  gratitude.  He  hardly  recognised 
tbe  force  of  the  language  which  he  used 
when  he  told  her  that  her  conduct  was 
disgraceful,  aud  that  she  had  disgraced 
his  name.  He  was  quite  unable  to  k>ok 
at  the  whole  question  betwe^m  him  and 
his  wife  from  her  point  of  view.  He 
conceived  it  possible  that  such  a  woman 
a.s  his  wife  should  be, told  that  her  con¬ 
duct  would  be  watched,  aud  that  she 
should  be  threatened  with  the  Divorce 
Court  with  an  effect  that  should,  upon 
the  whole,  be  salutary.  There  be  men, 
.ami  not  bad  men  eitiier,  and  niK‘ii  neither 
uneducated,  or  unintelligent,  or  irrational 
iu  ordinary  matters,  who  seem  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  unfitted  by  nature  to  have  the 
custody  or  guardianship  of  others.  A 
wom.an  in  the  hands  of  snob  a  man  can 
hardly  save  herself  or  him  from  endless 
troulde.  It  may  be  that  between  such 
a  one  and  his  wife  events  shall  fiow  on 
so  evenly  that  no  ruling,  no  constraint  is 
necessary — that  even  the  giving  of  ad¬ 
vice  is  never  called  for  by  the  circum- 
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stances  of  tbe  day.  If  the  man  be  hap¬ 
pily  foi'oed  to  labor  daily  for  his  living 
till  ho  be  weary,  and  the  wife  be  laden 
with  many  ordinary  oarea,  the  routine 
of  life  may  run  on  without  storms ;  but 
for  such  a  one,  if  he  be  without  work, 
the  management  of  a  wife  will  be  a  task 
full  of  peril  The  lesson  may  be  learned 
at  last ;  he  may  after  years  come  to  per¬ 
ceive  how  muoh  and  how  little  of  guid¬ 
ance  the  partner  of  his  life  requires  at 
his  hands,  and  he  may  be  taught  how 
tliat  guidance  should  be  given ;  btit  in 
tbe  learning  of  the  lesson  there  will  be 
sorrow  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  It  was 
so  now  with  this  man.  lie  loved  his 
wifcb.  To  a  certain  extent  he  still  trust¬ 
ed  her.  He  did  not  believe  that  she 
wonld  be  faithless  to  him  after  the 
fashion  of  women  who  are  faithless  alto¬ 
gether.  But  he  was  jealous  of  authority, 
fearful  of  slights,  self-conscious,  afraiil 
of  the  world,  and  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  a  woman’s  mind. 

He  carried  the  letter  with  him  in  his 
pocket  tliroughout  the  next  morning, 
and  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  he  call^ 
upon  I.iady  Mil  borough.  Though  he 
was  obstinately  bent  on  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  bis  own  views,  yet  he 
was  morbidly  de«rous  of  discussing  the 
grievousness  of  his  position  with  his 
friends.  He  went  to  La<ly  Milborough, 
asking  for  her  advice,  but  desirous  sim¬ 
ply  of  being  encouraged  by  her  to  do 
that  which  he  was  resolved  to  do  on 
his  own  judgment. 

“Down — after  her — to  Nnneombo 
Putney  !  ”  said  Lady  Milborough,  hold¬ 
ing  up  both  her  hands. 

“  Yes,  be  has  been  there.  And  she 
has  been  weak  enough  to  see  him.” 

“My  dear  Louis,  take  her  to  Naples 
at  once — at  once.” 

“  It  is  too  late  for  that  now,  Lady 
Milborough.” 

“  Too  late !  Oh  no.  She  has  been 
foolish,  indiscreet,  disobedient — what 
you  will  of  that  kind.  But,  Louis,  don’t 
send  her  away ;  don’t  you  send  your 
young  wife  away  from  you.  Those 
whom  God  has  joined  together,  let  no 
man  put  asunder.” 

“  1  cannot  consent  to  live  with  a  wife 
with  whom  neitlier  my  wishes  nor  my 
word  have  the  slightest  effect.  I  may 
believe  of  her  what  I  please ;  but  think 
w'hat  the  world  will  thieve !  1  cannot 
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disgrace  myself  by  living  with  a  woman 
who  persists  in  holding  intercourse  with 
a  man  whom  the  world  speaks  of  as  her 
lover.” 

“Take  her  to  Naples,”  said  Lady 
Milborough,  with  all  the  energy  of  which 
she  was  capable. 

“  I  can  take  her  nowhere,  nor  will  1 
see  her,  till  she  has  given  proof  that  her 
whole  conduct  toward  me  has  been 
altered.  1  have  written  a  letter  to  her, 
and  1  have  brought  it.  Will  you  excuse 
me  if  I  ask  you  to  take  the  trouble  to 
read  it  ?  ” 

Then  he  handed  Lady  Milborough 
the  letter,  which  she  read  very  slowly, 
and  with  much  care. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  would — would— 
would — ” 

“Would  what?”  demanded  Tre¬ 
velyan. 

“  Don’t  you  think  that  what  you  say 
is  a  little — just  a  little  prone  to  make — 
to  make  the  breach  perhaps  wider  ?  ” 

“  No,  Lady  Milborough.  In  the  first 
place,  how  can  it  be  wider  ?  ” 

“  You  might  take  her  back,  yon 
know;  and  then  if  you  could  only  get 
to  Naples !  ” 

“  How  can  I  take  her  back  while  she 
is  corresponding  with  this  man  ?  ” 

“  Site  wouldn’t  correspond  with  him 
at  Naples.”  » 

Trevelyan  shook  his  head  and  became 
cross.  His  old  friend  would  not  at  all 
do  as  old  friends  are  expected  to  do 
when  called  u|H)n  for  advice. 

“  I  think,”  said  he,  “  that  what  I  have 
proposed  is  both  just  and  generous.” 

“  But,  Louis,  why  should  there  be  any 
separation  ?  ” 

“  She  has  forced  it  upon  me.  She  is 
headstrtmg,  and  will  not  be  ruled.” 

“  But  this  about  disgracing  you.  Do 
you  think  that  you  must  say  that  ?  ” 

“  I  think  I  must,  because  it  is  true.  If 
I  do  not  tell  her  the  truth,  who  is  there 
that  will  do  so?  It  may, be  bitter  now, 
but  I  think  that  it  is  for  her  welfare.” 

“  Dear,  dear,  dear  1  ” 

“  I  want  nothing  for  myself^  Lady 
Milborough.” 

“  I  am  sure  of  that,  Louis.” 

My  whole  happiness  was  in  ray 
home.  No  roan  cared  less  for  going 
out  than  I  did.  My  child  and  my  wi^ 
were  everything  to  me.  I  don’t  6np{)oee 
that  1  was  ever  seen  at  a  club  in  the 
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evening  once  throughout  a  iteason.  And 
she  might  have  had  an^tiing  that  nhe 
liked — anything!  It  is  hard,  Lady 
Milborough,  is  it  not  f  ” 

Lady  Milborough,  who  had  seen  the 
angry  brow,  did  not  dare  to  suggest 
Naples  again.  But  yet,  if  any  word 
might  be  spoken  to  prevent  this  utter 
wreck  of  a  home,  how  good  a  thing  it 
would  be  I  He  had  got  up  to  leave 
her,  but  she  stopped  him  by  nolding  his 
hand.  ‘*For  better,  for  worse,  Louis; 
rememlier  that !  ” 

“  Why  has  she  forgotten  it  ?  ” 

“  She  is  flesh  of  your  flesh,  bone  of 
your  bone.  And  for  the  boy’s  sake ! 
Think  of  your  boy,  Louis.  l>o  not  send 
that  letter.  Sleep  on  it,  Louis,  and 
think  of  it.” 

“  I  have  slept  on  it.” 

“  There  is  no  promise  in  it  of  forgive¬ 
ness  after  a  while.  It  is  written  as 
though  you  intended  that  she  should 
never  come  back  to  you.” 

^Tbat  shall  be  as  she  behaves  her¬ 
self.” 

But  tell  her  so.  Let  there  be  some 
one  bright  spot  in  what  you  say  to  her, 
on  which  her  mind  may  fix  itself.  If 
she  be  not  altogether  hardened,  that 
letter  will  drive  her  to  despair.” 

But  Trevelyan  would  not  give  up  the 
letter,  nor  indicate  by  a  word  that  he 
would  reconsider  the  question  of  its 
propriety.  He  escaped  as  soon  as  he 
could  from  Lady  liilborough’s  room, 
and  almost  declared  as  he  did  so  that 
be  would  never  enter  her  doors  again. 
She  had  utterly  failed  to  see  the  matter 
in  the  proper  light,  \\rhen  she  talked 
of  Naples  she  must  surely  have  been 
unable  to  ooinprehend  the  extent  of  the 
ill-usage  to  which  he,  the  husband,  h.ad 
been  subjected.  How  was  it  {rossible 
that  he  ^ould  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  a  wdte  who  claimed  to  Irerself  the 
right  of  receiving  visitors  of  whom  be 
I  disapproved — a  visitor — a  gentlenmn — 

I  one  whom  the  world  called  her  lover? 

'  He  gnashed  his  teeth  and  clenched  bis 

list  as  be  thought  of  bis  old  friend’s 
ignorance  of  the  very  first  law  in  a  mar- 
I  ned  man's  code  of  laws. 

But  yet  wdien  be  was  out  in  the  streets 

!be  did  not  post  his  letter  at  once,  but 
thought  of  it  throughout  the  whole 
day,  trying  to  prove  the  weight  of 
every  phrase  that  be  bad  used.  Once 
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or  twice  his  heart  almost  relented. 
Once  he  had  the  letter  in  his  hand  that 
he  might  tear  it.  But  he  did  not  tear 
it.  He  put  it '  back  in  his  pocket,  and 
thought  again  of  his  grievance.  Surely 
it  was  his  first  daty  in  such  an  emer¬ 
gency  to  be  firm  I 

It  was  certainly  a  wretched  life  that 
he  was  leading.  In  the  evening  he  went 
all  alone  to  an  eating-house  for  his  din¬ 
ner,  and  then,  sitting  w’ith  a  miserable 
gl.ass  of  sherry  before  him,  he  again 
read  and  re-read  the  epistle  which  he 
had  written.  Every  harsh  word  that  it 
contained  was,  in  some  sort,  pleasant  to 
his  ear.  She  had  hit  him  hard,  and 
should  he  not  hit  her  again  ?  And 
then,  was  it  not  his  bounden  duty  to  let 
her  know  the  truth?  Yes;  it  w.*i8  his 
duty  to  be  firm. 

he  went  out  and  posted  the  letter. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

GREAT  TRIBCLAnON. 

Treveltak’s  letter  to  his  wife  fell 
like  a  thunderbolt  among  them  at  Nun- 
oombe  Putney.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
altogether  unable  to  keep  it  to  herself; 
indeed  she  made  no  attempt  at  doing 
so.  Her  husband  had  told  her  that  she 
was  to  be  banished  from  the  Clock 
House  because  ker  present  hostess  was 
unable  to  endure  ber  misconduct,  and 
of  course  she  demanded  the  reasons  of 
the  charge  that  was  brought  against 
her.  When  she  first  read  the  letter, 
which  she  did  in  the  presence  of  her 
sister,  she  towered  in  ber  passion. 

“  Disgraced  him  I  I  have  never  dis¬ 
graced  him.  It  is  he  that  has  disgraced 
me.  Correspondence  I  Yes ;  he  shall  see 
it  all.  Unjust,  ignorant,  foolish  man  ! 
He  does  not  remember  that  the  last  in¬ 
structions  he  really  gave  me  were  to 
bid  me  to  see  Colonel  Osborne.  Take 
myboyawiiy!  Yes.  Of  course,  I  am 
a  woman,  and  must  suffer.  I  will  write 
to  Colonel  Osborne,  and  will  tell  him 
the  truth,  aud  will  send  my  letter  to 
Louis.  lie  shall  know  how  be  has  ill- 
treated  me  1  1  will  not  take  a  ptmny  of 
his  money — not  a  penny.  Maintain 
you  1  I  believe  he  thinks  that  we  are 
beggars.  I^eave  this  bouse  because  of 
my  oondiust  1  What  can  Mrs.  Stanbury 
have  said  ?  What  can  any  of  tiiem 
have  said  ?  1  will  demand  to  be  told. 
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Free  himself  from  the  oonnectioD  !  Ob,^  * 
Nora,  Nora!  that  it  should  come  to 
this!  that  I  should  be  thus  threatened, 
who  hare  been  as  innocent  as  a  baby ! 
If  it  were  not  for  my  child,  I  think  that 
1  should  destroy  myself!  ” 

Nora  said  what  she  could  to  comfort 
lier  sister,  insistinpr  chiefly  on  the  promise 
that  the  child  should  not  be  taken  away. 
There  was  no  donbt  as  to  the  husband’s 
])Ower  in  the  miud  of  either  of  them ; 
and  though,  as  regarded  herself,  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  would  have  defied  her  hus¬ 
band,  let  his  power  be  what  it  might, 
yet  she  aoknowledged  to  hermdf  that 
she  was  in  some  degree  restrained  by 
the  fear  that  she  would  find  herself  de¬ 
prived  of  her  only  comfort. 

“  We  must  just  go  where  he  bids  us 
— till  papa  comes,”  said  Nora. 

And  when  papa  is  here,  what  help 
will  there  be  then  ?  lie  will  not  let  me 
go  back  to  the  islands  with  my  boy. 
For  myself  I  might  die,  or  get  out  of 
his  way  anywhere.  I  csn  see  that. 
Priscilla  Stanbury  is  right  when  she  says 
that  no  woman  should  trust  herself  to 
any  man.  l>isgraced  !  That  I  should 
live  to  be  told  by  husband  that  I  had 
disgraced  him — by  a  lover !  ” 

There  was  some  sort  of  agreement 
made  between  the  two  sisters  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  Priscilla  should  be 
interrogated  respecting  the  sentenre  of 
banishment  which  had  been  passed.  They 
both  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
make  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  If  any 
thing  had  really  been  said  to  justily 
the  st<atement  made  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
letter,  it  must  have  come  from  Priscilla, 
and  have  reached  Trevelyan  through 
Priscilla’s  brother.  They,  both  of  them, 
had  sufficiently  learned  the  ways  of  the 
house  to  be  sure  tliat  Mrs.  Stanbury  had 
not  been  the  person  active  in  the  matter. 
They  went  down,  therefore,  together, 
and  found  Priscilla  se.ated  at  her  desk 
in  the  parlor.  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  also 
in  the  room,  and  it  had  been  presumed 
between  the  sisters  that  the  interroga¬ 
tion  should  be  made  in  that  lady’s  ab- 
aenoe ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  too  hot 
in  the  matter  tor  restraint,  and  siie  at 
once  oiieneil  out  her  budget  of  grievance. 

“  I  nave  a  letter  from  my  husband,” 
she  said,  and  then  paused.  But  Priscilla, 
seeing  from  the  tire  in  her  eyes  that  she 
was  much  moved,  made  no  reply,  but 


turned  to  listen  to  what  might  further 
be  said.  **  I  do  not  know  why  1  should 
trouble  you  with  his  susiacions,”  coiv 
tinned  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  or  read  to  you 
what  he  says  about — Cokmel  Osborne.” 
As  she  spoke  she  was  bolding  her  hus¬ 
band’s  letter  o(>en  in  her  bands.  **  There 
is  nothing  in  it  you  do  not  know.  He 
says  1  have  oorrespooded  with  him.  So 
I  have  ;  and  he  shall  see  the  correspon¬ 
dence.  He  says  that  Cokmel  Osborne 
visited  me.  He  did  come  to  see  me  and 
Nora.” 

“  As  any  other  old  man  might  have 
done,”  said  Nora. 

It  was  not  likely  that  I  should  openly 
confess  myself  to  be  afraid  to  see  my 
father's  old  fiiend.  But  the  truth  is, 
my  husband  dues  not  know  what  a  wo¬ 
man  is.” 

She  had  bi-gun  by  declaring  that  she 
would  not  trouble  her  friend  with  any 
statement  of  her  husband’s  complaints 
against  her  ;  bat  now  she  had  roa<le  her 
way  to  the  subject,  and  could  hardly 
refrain  herself.  Priscilla  understood 
this,  and  thought  it  would  be  wise  to 
interrupt  l»er  by  a  word  that  might 
bring  her  back  to  her  original  purpose. 

“  Is  there  anything,”  said  she,  “  which 
we  can  do  to  help  you  ?  ” 

“To  kelp  me?  No;  God  only  can 
help  me.  But  Louis  informs  me  that  1 
am  to  be  turned  out  of  this  bouse  be¬ 
cause  you  demand  that  we  should  go.’^ 

“  VV’'ho  says  that  ?  ”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

“  My  husband.  Listen ;  this  is  what 
he  says:  ‘  1  am  greatly  grieved  to  hear 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Stanbury  that  your 
conduct  in  retereuce  to  Colonel  Osborne 
has  been  such  as  to  make  it  necessary 
that  you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stanbury’s 
bouse.’  Is  that  true  ?  Is  that  true  ?  ” 
In  her  general  mode  of  carrying  herself, 
and  of  enduring  the  troubles  of  her  life, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a  strong  woman ; 
but  now  her  grief  was  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  burst  out  into  tears.  “  I  am 
the  most  unfortunate  woman  that  ever 
was  born  !  ”  she  sobbed  out  through  her 
tears. 

“  I  never  said  you  were  to  go,”  said 
Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“But  yonr  son  has  told  Mr. Trevelyan 
th.at  we  must  go,”  said  Mora,  who  felt 
that  her  sense  of  injury  against  Hugh 
Stanbury  was  greatly  iuoreusod  by  what 
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bad  taken  place.  To  her  mind  he  was 
the  person  most  important  in  the  matter. 
Why  had  he  desired  that  they  should 
be  sent  away  from  the  Clock  House? 
She  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  de¬ 
clared  to  iMrself  that  she  hated  him 
with  all  her  heart.  For  this  man  she 
had  sent  away  that  other  lover — a  lover 
who  had  really  loved  her  I  And  she 
had  even  confessed  that  it  was  so  ! 

“There  is  a  mignnderetaiiding  about 
this,'’  ^id  IViscilla. 

“  It  must  be  with  your  brother,  then,” 
said  Nora. 

“  I  think  not,”  said  Priscilla.  “  I  think 
'that  it  has  been  with  Mr.  Trevelyan.” 
Then  she  went  on  to  explain,  with  much 
difficulty,  but  still  with  a  slow  distinct¬ 
ness  that  was  peculiar  to  her,  what  had 
really  taken  place.  “We  have  endeav¬ 
ored,”  she  said,  “to  show  you — my 
mother  and  I — that  we  have  not  mis¬ 
judged  you ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
I  told  my  brother  that  I  did  not  think 
the  arrangement  a  good  one,  qnite  as  a 
permanence.”  It  was  very  difficulty  and 
her  cheeks  W’ere  red  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  lips  faltered.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
quisite  pain  to  her  to  have  to  give  the 
pain  w’hich  her  words  would  convey ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  H,  as  she  said 
to  herself  more  than  once  at  the  time — 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  tell 
the  truth.' 

“  I  never  said  so,”  blurted  out  Mrs. 
Stanbnry,  with  her  usual  weakness. 

“No,  mother.  It  was  my  saying.  In 
discussing  what  was  best  for  us  all  with 
Hugh,  I  told  him  what  I  have  just  now 
explained.” 

“Then  of  course  we  must  go,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  wiio  had  gulped  down 
her  sobs  and  was  resolved  to  be  firm — 
to  give  way  to  no  more  tears,  to  bear 
all  without  sign  of  womanly  weakness. 

“You  will  stay  with  us  till  your  father 
comes,”  said  Priscilla. 

“  Of  course  you  will,”  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury,  “you  and  Nora.  We  have  got  to 
be  such  ft-iends  now.” 

“  No,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  As  to 
friendship  for  me,  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  must  pack  up,  Nora,  and  go 
somewhere.  Heaven  knows  where  !  ” 

Nora  was  now  sobbing.  “  Why  your 
brother  should  want  to  turn  us  out — 
after  he  has  sent  us  here.” 

“My  brother  wants  nothing  of  the 
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kind,”  said  Priscilla.  “  Your  sister  has 
no  letter  friend  than  my  brother.” 

“  It  will  be  better,  Nora,  to  discuss 
the  matter  no  further,”  said  Mrs.  Tre¬ 
velyan.  “We  must  go  aw-ay — some¬ 
where  ;  and  the  sooner  the  better.  To 
be  an  unwelcome  guest  is  always  bad, 
but  to  be  unwelcome  for  such  a  reason 
as  this  is  terrible.” 

“There  is  no  reason,”  said  Mrs.  St.an- 
bury  ;  “  indee<l  there  is  none.” 

“  Mrs.  Trevelyan  will  understand  us 
better  when  she  is  less  excited,”  said 
Priscilla.  “  I  am  not  surprised  that  she 
should  be  indignant  now.  I  can  only 
say  again  that  we  hor)e  you  will  stay 
with  us  till  Sir  Martnaduke  liowley  shall 
be  in  England.” 

“That  is  not  what  your  brother 
means,”  said  Nora. 

“Nor  is  it  what  I  mean,”  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  “  Nora,  we  h.ad  better  go 
to  our  own  room.  I  suppose  I  must 
write  to  my  husband  ;  indeed,  of  course 
I  must,  that  I  may  send  him— the  corre- 
s]X)ndence.  I  fear  I  cannot  walk  out 
into  the  street,  Mrs.  Stanbnry,  and  make 
yon  (^uit  of  me,  till  I  bear  from  him. 
And  if  I  were  to  go  to  an  inn  at  once, 
})eople  would  speak  ill  of  me;  and  I 
nave  no  money.’’ 

“  My  dear,  how  can  you  think  of  such 
a  thing !  ”  said  Mrs.  Stanbnry. 

“  But  you  may  be  quite  sure  th.at  we 
shall  be  gone  within  three  days — or  four 
at  the  fnrthest.  Indeed  I  will  pledge 
myself  not  to  remain  longer  than  that — 
even  though  I  should  have  to  go  to  the 
poor-house.  Neither  I  nor  my  sister 
will  stay  in  any  family — to  contaminate 
it.  Come,  Nora.”  And,  so  speaking, 
she  sailed  out  of  the  room,  and  her  sis¬ 
ter  followed  her. 

“  Why  did  you  say  any  thing  about 
it?  Oh  dear,  oh  dear!  why  did  you 
speak  to  Hugh  ?  See  what  yon  have 
done  ?  ” 

“  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  sj>eak,”  replied 
Priscilla,  slowly. 

“  Sorry !  Of  course  you  are  sorry  ; 
but  what  good  is  that  ?  ” 

“  But,  mother,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
was  wrong.  1  feel  sure  that  the  real 
fault  in  all  this  is  with  Mr.  Trevelyan,  as 
it  has  been  all  through.  He  should  not 
have  written  to  her  as  he  h.as  done.” 

“  I  suppose  Hugh  did  tell  him.” 

“No  doubt — and  I  told  Hugh;  but 
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not  after  the  fashion  in  which  he  lias  told 
her.  I  blame  myself  mostly  for  this— 
that  we  ever  conseated  to  oome  to  this 
house.  We  had  no  busineM  here.  Who 
is  to  pay  the  rent  ?  ” 

“  iiisisted  upon  taking  it.” 

^  Yes;  and  he  will  pay  the  rent;  and 
we  shall  be  a  drag  up(»n  him,  as  though 
he  had  been  fool  enough  to  have  a  wife 
and  a  family  oS  his  own.  And  what 
good  have  we  done?  We  had  not 
strength  enough  to  say  that  that  wicked 
man  should  not  see  her  when  he  came ; 
for  he  is  a  wicked  man.” 

“  If  wo  had  done  that  she  would  have 
been  as  ba<l  then  as  she  is  now.” 

“  Mother,  we  had  no  business  to  med¬ 
dle  either  with  lier  badness  or  her  good¬ 
ness.  What  had  we  to  do  with  the 
wife  of  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Trevelyan,  or 
with  any  wom:m  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband  ?” 

It  was  Hugh  who  thouglit  we  should 
be  of  service  to  them.” 

“  Yes  ;  and  I  do  not  blame  him.  lie 
is  in  a  position  to  be  of  service  to  people. 
He  can  do  work  and  e.arn  money,  and 
hsis  a  right  to  tliink  and  to  speak.  We 
have  a  right  to  think  only  for  ourselves, 
and  we  should  not  have  yielded  to  him. 
How  are  we  to  get  back  again  out  of 
this  house  to  our  cottage  ?  ” 

“  They  are  pulluig  the  cottage  down, 
Priscilla.” 

“To  some  other  cottage,  mother.  Do 
you  not  feel  while  we  are  living  here 
that  we  are  pretending  to  be  what  we 
are  not  ?  After  all.  Aunt  Stanbury  was 
right,  though  it  was  not  her  business  to 
meddle  with  us.  We  should  never  have 
come  here.  That  poor  woman  now  re¬ 
gards  us  as  her  bitter  enemies.” 

“  I  meant  to  do  for  the  best,”  said 
Mrs.  Stanbnry. 

“  The  fault  was  mine,  mother.” 

“  But  you  meant  it  for  the  best,  my 
dear.” 

“  Meaning  for  the  boat  is  trash.  I 
don’t  know  that  I  did  mean  it  for  the  best. 
While  we  were  at  the  cottage  we  paid 
our  way  and  were  honest.  What  is  it 
people  say  of  us  now  f  ” 

“  Tliey  can’t  say  any  harm.” 

“  They  say  that  we  are  paid  by  the 
husband  to  keep  his  wilfe,  and  paid  again 
by  the  lover  to  betray  the  husband.” 

“  Priscilla  !  ” 

“Yes;  it  is  shocking  enongh.  But 


that  comes  of  people  going  out  of  their 
proper  course.  We  were  too  humble 
and  low  to  have  a  right  to  take  any  part 
in  siK^  a  matter.  How  trne  it  is  that 
while  one  crouches  to  the  ground  one 
cun  never  fall.” 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Clock 
House  all  day  betu’een  Mrs.  Stanbury 
and  Priscilla,  and  between  Mrs.  Trevely¬ 
an  and  Nora,  in  their  rooms  and  in  the 
garden,  but  nothing  could  come  of  such 
discussions.  No  change  could  be  made 
till  further  instructione  should  have  been 
received  from  the  angry  husband,  nor 
(X'uld  any  kind  of  argument  be  even  in¬ 
vented  by  Priscilla  which  might  be  eflB- 
caoious  ill  inducing  the  two  ladies  to  re¬ 
main  at  the  Clock  House,  even  should 
Mr.  Trevelyan  allow  them  to  do  so. 
They  all  felt  the  intolerable  injustice,  as 
it  appeared  to  them,  of  their  subjection 
to  the  caprice  of  an  unreasonable  and 
ill-conditioned  m.'in  ;  but  to  nil  of  them 
it  seemed  plain  enough  that  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  the  husband  ranst  exercise  his  own 
will — at  any  rate,  till  Sir  Marniaduke 
should  be  in  England.  There  u'erc  m-any 
diflioulties  throughout  the  day.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  would  not  go  down  to  dinner, 
sending  word  that  she  was  ill,  and  that 
she  would,  if  she  were  allowed,  have 
some  tea  in  her  own  room.  And  Nora 
said  that  she  would  remain  with  her  sis¬ 
ter.  Piiscilla  went  to  them  more  than 
once;  and  late  in  the  evening  they  all 
met  in  the  parlor.  But  any  conversa¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  impossible ;  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  ns  slie  went  up  to  her  room 
nt  night,  again  declared  that  she  w'ould 
rid  the  bouse  (k'her  presence  as  soon  as 
possible. 

One  thing,  however,  was  done  on  that 
melanclndy  day.  Mi  a.  Trevelyan  wrote 
to  her  husband,  and  inclosed  Colonel 
Osborne’s  letter  to  herself  and  a  copy 
of  her  reply.  The  reader  will  hardly  rc*- 
quire  to  oe  told  that  no  such  further  let¬ 
ter  had  been  written  by  her  as  that  of 
which  Borzle  had  given  information  to 
her  husband.  Men  whose  business  it  is 
to  detect  hidden  and  secret  things  are 
very  apt  to  detect  things  which  had 
never  been  done.  What  excuse  can  a 
detective  make  even  to  himself  for  his 
own  existence  if  he  can  detect,  nothing  ? 
Mr.  Bozzle  was  an  active-minded  man, 
who  gloried  in  detecting,  and  who,  in 
the  special  spirit  of  his  trade,  had  taught 
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himself  to  believe  that  all  around  him 
were  things  serret  and  hidden,  which 
would  be  within  his  power  of  unravel¬ 
ling  if  only  the  slightest  clew  were  pnt 
in  his  han^  He  lived  by  the  crooked¬ 
ness  of  j>eople,  and  therefore  was  con¬ 
vinced  (nat  straight  doings  in  the  world 
were  quite  exceptional.  Things  dark 
and  dishonest,  tights  fought  and  races 
run  that  they  might  be  lost,  plants  and 
crosses,  women  false  to  their  husbands, 
sons  false  to  their  fathers,  daitghters  to 
their  mothers,  servants  to  their  masters, 
afihirs  always  secret,  dark,  foul,  and 
fraudulent,  were  to  him  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  life.  It  was  to  be  presumed 
that  Mrs.  Trevelvsn  should  continue  to 
ooiresjxmd  with  her  lover — that  old  Mrs. 
Stanbury  slmnld  betray  her  trust  hy  con¬ 
niving  at  the  lover’s  visit — that  every¬ 
body  concerned  should  be  8teepe<l  to  the 
hips  in  lies  and  iniquity.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  he  found  at  Colonel  Osborne’s 
rooms  that  the  Colonel  had  received  a 
letter  with  the  Lt^boro’  post-m.irk,  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  handwriting  of  a  woman, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  received  on  that  morning 
a  letter  fn>m  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  “lady.” 
But  in  sending  to  her  hnsf»and  what  she 
called,  with  so  mnch  bitterness,  “  the 
correspondence,”  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  to 
inclose  simply  the  copy  of  one  sheet- 
note  from  herself. 

But  she  now  wrote  again  to  Colonel 
Osborne,  and  inclosed  to  her  husband, 
not  a  copy  of  what  she  had  written,  but 
the  note  itself.  It  was  as  follows : 

“  Hnneombe  PatncT',  Wedorwlay,  August  10. 

“Mt  pear  CoLOJtEL  Osborne, — My 
husband  has  desired  me  not  to  st-e  you, 
or  to  write  to  you,  or  to  hear  from  you 
ag;iin.  I  must  therefore  beg  yon  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  ob^  him — at  any  rate,  till 
papa  comes  to  England.  Yours  truly, 
“Emilt  Trkvklyan.” 

And  then  she  wrote  to  her  husband, 
and  in  the  writing  of  Uiis  letter  there 
was  much  doubt,  much  labor,  and  many 
changes.  We  will  give  it  as  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  when  completed: 

“  I  liave  received  your  letter,  and  will 
obey  your  commands  to  the  best  of  my 
power.  Id  order  that  you  may  not  l>e 
displeased  by  any  further  unavoidable 
correspondence  b^ween  me  and  Colonel 
Osborne,  I  have  written  to  him  a  note, 
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which  I  now  send  to  you.  I  send  it, 
that  yon  may  forward  it.  If  you  do  not 
choose  to  do  so,  I  cannot  be  answerable 
either  for  his  seeing  me,  or  for  his  writ¬ 
ing  to  me  again. 

“  I  send  also  copies  of  all  the  corre¬ 
spondence  I  have  had  with  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  since  you  turned  me  out  of  your 
house.  When  he  came  to  call  on  me, 
Nora  remained  with  me  while  he  was 
here.  I  blush  while  I  write  this — not  for 
myself,  but  that  I  should  be  so  suspected 
as  to  make  sneh  a  statement  necessary. 

“  You  say  ih.at  I  have  disgraced  you 
and  myself.  I  have  done  neither.  I  am 
disgraces! ;  but  it  is  you  th.at  have  dis- 
graot'd  me.  I  have  never  sjmken  a  word 
or  done  a  thing,  as  regards  yon,  of 
which  I  have  cause  t«i  be  ashamed. 

“  1  have  told  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  I  and 
Nora  will  leave  her  house  as  soon  as  we 
can  be  made  to  know  where  we  are  to 
go.  I  beg  that  this  may  be  decided  in¬ 
stantly,  as  else  we  must  walk  out  into 
the  street  without  a  shelter.  After  what 
has  been  said,  I  cannot  remain  here. 

“  My  sister  bids  me  say  that  she  will 
relieve  you  of  all  burden  I'especting  her¬ 
self  as  soon  as  possible.  She  will  j)roha- 
bly  be  able  to  find  a  home  with  my 
aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  till  papa  comes  to 
England.  As  for  myself,  I  can  only  say 
that  till  he  comes,  I  shall  do  exactly  what 
you  order. 

“  Emilt  Trevelyan. 

*  Naneoaibc  PatiMy,  Ancunt  lO.” 

(To  bo  oontinaoA.) 


The  SpecUtor. 

THE  NEW  EXPEDITION  TO  CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

The  day  of  adventure,  then, — adven¬ 
ture  in  the  old  heroic  sense,  adventure  fit 
for  potential  rulers  of  men, — is  not  enlire- 
ly  p:«t.  We  were  mourning  recently  over 
Rajah  Brooke  as  the  last  of  a  mighty 
race,  of  the  Adventurers  wl»o  w'ere  also 
founders,  of  the  men  whose  very  im¬ 
patience'  of  civiliaation  enabled  them  to 
carry  forward  its  work,  a'ho  could  rule 
as  well  as  lead,  hniid  as  well  as  ex|>lore, 
discover  a  hidden  path,  or  compel  a 
savage  race  to  oontrioiite  its  share  to  the 
work  and  tl»e  proe|>erity  of  the  world. 
We  thought  that  groove  for  human 
energy  had  been  8top|>ed  up,  tliat  the 
white-laoed  envoy  in  the  black  coat  and 
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tall  hat  had  become  too  completely  the 
master  of  the  world,  that  the  explorer 
of  the  future  must  cootoiit  himself  with 
knowledge,  and  it  is  with  keen  delight 
that  we  admit  that  we  were  wrong.  No 
Adventurer  of  the  ancient  type,  no 
dreamer  of  the  new,  no  poet,  no  child 
fired  by  tales  of  impossible  heroisms, 
could  imagine  an  adventure  more  ro¬ 
mantic,  greater,  more  rich  in  those  wild 
possibilities  which  made  old  travel  so 
full  of  thrilling  excitement,  than  that 
which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  been  author¬ 
ized  to  uuderUike.  The  Pasha  of  Egypt 
has  been  fired  by  bis  descriptions  of  the 
Lake  country,  and  the  despisi  d  traveller 
of  j’esterday  is  to  return  to  the  regions 
which  he  traversed  a  half-exhausted 
wanderer  almost  as  a  sovereign,  with 
troops,  and  steamers,  and  ritlus,  and  to 
reduce  the  whole  valley  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  with  its  endless  forests  and  teonung 
soil,  its  broad  lakes  and  races  almost  as 
unknown  as  if  they  belongeil  to  another 

El.-met,  to  the  dominion  of  civilized  man. 

le  goes,  unfettered  by  laws,  to  regions 
beyond  the  range  of  the  enervating 
“opinion”  of  the  West,  in  the  old 
character  of  conquering  adventurer, 
bound  only  by  his  own  conscience,  to 
create  among  auarchical  tribes  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  some  sort,  to  bring  vast  lands 
hitherto  .as  unused  as  deserts  within  the 
r.-inge  of  possible  bcneKt  to  mankind, 
lie  goes  armed  with  absolute  power  over 
his  people, — the  first  condition  of  success, 
even  if  the  adventurer  be  a  Cortez, — and 
armed  also  with  the  irresistible  strength 
which  civilization,  amid  all  its  failures, 
has  .at  last  secured.  Distance  is  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  an  adventurer  who  as¬ 
cends  the  White  Nile  in  a  “steel  steamer 
160  feet  long,  and  of  200-hor8e  power,” 
which  can  be  put  together  almost  as 
e.asily  as  a  canoe ;  malaria  is  powerless 
ag.Vmst  scientific  medicine,  and  all  the 
tribes  of  North  Africa  in  combination 
could  do  nothing  against  a  minute  force 
of  Arabs,  armeil  with  the  Chassepot  and 
the  rocket,  and  led  by  an  Englishman 
who  means  conquest  and  not  destruction, 
— who  knows  that  the  smallest  tax  will 
yield  more  than  the  wildest  license  to 
plunder,  and  under  whose  standard  sub¬ 
jugation  is  Imt  a  step  towards  security. 
In  such  an  invasion  there  is  nothing  to 
resist,  even  if  resistance  were  possible. 
Sir  S.  Baker's  capacity  for  rule  comes  out 


in  every  page  of  his  narrative.*!,  and  m 
Africa,  as  in  Asia,  rule, — stem,  steady 
sovei'cignty  exercised  by  the  wise  over 
the  foolish, — secures  to  the  foolish  such 
compensations  that  resistance  dies  away. 
It  is  behind  him,  not  before  him,  that  ob¬ 
stacles  to  Sir  S.  Baker  will  arise.  If  he 
can  keep  back  or  outstrip  the  horde  of 
villanous  traders  wlio  will  bang  upon 
his  march  ;  if  be  can  defy  the  intriguers 
of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  who  will  declare 
that  he  is  plotting  against  the  Pushalic, 
or  Islam,  or  polygamy,  that  he  will  an¬ 
nex  the  Nyanza  basin  to  the  Cape  Colony, 
or  steal  the  golden  Equator ;  if  he  can 
restrain  the  jealousy  w'ith  which  the 
Pasha  will  hear  of  his  success,  and  the 
glee  with  which  the  Frenchmen  in  Egypt 
would  w'eicome  his  fiilure;  if  he  can 
make  a  Turkish  commissariat  honest,  and 
Egyptian  authorities  punctual ;  if  he  can 
prove  to  the  slavers  of  Khartoum  that 
the  ohoioe  for  them  is  between  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  their  trade  or  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  ;  if,  in  short,  he  can  put  down  the 
scoundrels  behind  him  as  well  as  the 
savages  in  front  of  him,  he  may  in  three 
years  make  the  Victoria  Nyanza  as  ac¬ 
cessible  as  Lake  Superior,  and  spread 
from  Gondokoro  to  the  Equator  a  govern¬ 
ment  as  effective  as  that  of  Bengal.  He 
has  no  difficulty  to  surnionnt  which  in 
India  we  have  not  a  hundred  times  sur¬ 
mounted.  He  may,  it  is  said,  die  in  bis 
work,  and  then  who  is  to  succeed  him  ? 
Men  never  do  die  while  doing  such  work, 
but  if  he  does,  there  are  hundreds  who 
will  be  only  too  eager  to  carry  it  on. 
We  have  but  to  pass  the  word  in  India 
or  the  Levant,  and  adventurers  by  the 
score,  men  eating  their  hearts  out  for 
want  of  such  carecM's,  will  be  at  the 
Pasha’s  disposal.  The  reservoir  of  Eng¬ 
lish  enterprise  is  never  empty,  and  the 
water  flows  the  moment  the  tap  is  turn¬ 
ed.  When  the  Abyssinian  war  began. 
Lord  Stanley  was  perfectly  Wset  with 
offers  from  adventurers  eager  for  work 
such  as  only  dare-devils  of  their  kind 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  attempting. 
Already  we  do  not  doubt  Sir  8.  Baker  is 
overwhelmed  with  would-be  lieutenants, 
among  whom  are  men  as  competent  to 
found  African  sovereignties  as  himself. 
Ttiere  will  be  no  lack  of  agents,  more 
especially  if  he  sliould  be  able  to  devise 
any  means  of  raising  money  within  the 
countries  to  be  added  to  the  Pasha's 
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rule.  It  is  said  there  is  nothing  to  export 
which  will  bear  the  expense  of  carnage 
except  ivory ;  but  that  is  the  statement 
always  made  about  a  new  country  within 
the  tropics,  and  always  falsified  by  the 
facts.  The  ivory  will  do  for  a  time,  and 
meanwhile  the  capacities  of  the  country 
for  cultivation  will  be  ex|)lored,  with  the 
result  probably  of  proving  that  it  will 
grow  everything  that  best  bears  carriage, 
from  indigo  to  cotton,  and  that  its  people 
only  need  direction  and  security  to  be¬ 
come  steady  tillers  of  the  soil. 

One  single  regret  we  have  connected 
with  the  expedition,  and  that  is,  that  it 
has  not  been  organised  by  a  British 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.  The  Pasha  asserts, 
indeed,  that  he  wishes  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  question  his  fierlect  hon¬ 
esty  in  that  matter.  Kings  are  never 
cordial  friends  to  slavery,  for  subjects 
bring  them  the  profit  which  slaves  biing 
only  to  their  owners ;  but  the  Pasha  is 
an  Asiatic  sovereign,  capricious,  im¬ 
patient,  wasteful,  and  tending  always  to 
subslhnte  his  will  for  a  steady  policy. 
This  year  he  is  all  for  conquest;  the 
next.  Sir  8.  Baker,  and  the  exjiedition, 
and  the  Lakes  may  all  alike  be  forgotten 
or  neglected,  and  the  work,  to  be 
thoroughly  performed,  will  take  time. 
No  country  has  such  a  career  before  it 
as  Egypt,  if  only  it  were  in  hands  capable 
of  steadily  pursuing  a  gre.at  end.  Africa 
lies  before  it,  asking  for  her  own  sake  to 
be  conquered,  and  the  means  for  her  sure 
and  steady  conquest  are  almost  illimit¬ 
able.  Of  all  mankind,  the  Arab,  if  direct¬ 
ed  by  European  knowledge,  and  restrain¬ 
ed  by  European  self  control,  is  the  man 
V>e8t  fitted  to  conquer  and  to  colonise  in 
such  a  region,  which  indeed,  if  ethnob>gy 
is  trustworthy,  he  has  once  already 
victoriously  traversed  on  his  way  to  the 
more  temjierate  regions  of  the  south. 
The  Kafir  is  but  a  half-caste  Arab.  1-iom 
soldier,  yet  not  ashamed  to  dig,  tvith  a 
brain  as  large  as  the  European’s,  and  a 
frame  which  survives  the  life  of  the 
desert,  or  that  of  the  villager  in  the 
Delta, — perhaps  the  most  painful  life 
now  lived  by  man, — the  Arab,  regularly 
paid  and  discifdiBed,  would  soon  intro¬ 
duce  civiliMtion  into  the  Lake  region, 
not,  it  may  l>e,  of  a  very  iwfect  or  com¬ 
plicated  kind,  but  as  endurable  as  that 
of  Bengal,  where,  if  the  human  race 


seems  stereotyped,  there  is  at  least  no 
violence,  or  slavery,  or  bnnger.  It  is 
through  a  Sepoy  army  of  Arabs  led  by 
Englishmen,  if  at  all,  that  Central  Africa, 
with  its  rich  tropical  fertility,  must  be 
restored  to  the  world,  which,  since  the 
days  of  Joseph,  has  been  content  to 
forget  it ;  but  such  a  project  requires 
more  time,  more  patient  persistence, 
more  abstinence  from  tyranny  than  we 
fe.nr  any  sovereign  not  European  will 
ever  be  found  to  display.  Tlie  chain  of 
liosilions  which  Sir  S.  Baker  is  to  estab¬ 
lish  may  be  nmckly  fonnded,  and  if  he, 
or  any  other  Englishman,  governs  them, 
will  speedily  grow  into  toams ;  but  the 
ultimate  end  can  only  be  secured  by  pro¬ 
cesses  which  to  succeed  thoroughly  re¬ 
quire  a  govenimont  that  takes  no  account 
of  time,  which  a  century  hence  will  be 
pressing  forward  the  policy  of  to-d.ay,  a 
ovemment  like  that  abich  in  a  century  , 
as  spread  silently  as  w.atcr  over  the 
a'hole  continent  of  Indli.  No  Asiatic 
government  will  ever  be  like  th.at,  and  in 
spite  of  loans  and  palaces,  and  councils, 
and  fireworks,  .and  entertainments  to 
English  Princes,  the  Government  of 
Egypt  is  an  Asiatic  despotism  of  a  had, 
because  vacillating,  type.  Nevertheless, 
the  hunger  for  territory  is  strong  in 
Cairo,  and  Sir  S.  Baker,  with  liis  army 
of  explorers,  his  Arabs  with  breech¬ 
loading  rifles  and  Nubians  carried  in  a 
steel  steamer,  his  elephant-hnnters  and 
telegraph  clerks,  may  be  supported  long 
enough  to  bring  the  valley  of  tbe  White 
Nile  into  a  connection  with  Europe 
which  no  folly  at  Cairo  can  ever  again 
totally  interrupt,  to  spread  round  the 
Lakes  if  not  civilized  or<ler,  at  least  the 
idea  that  order  is  possible  and  is  ple-osant. 
That  is  much  for  one  man  to  accomplish 
fifteen  hundred  miles  below  the  Southern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

LoDdon  Atbenjnum. 

CROMWELL  AND  THE  JEWS.* 

On  a  dark  December  day,  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  years  ago,  a  body  of  men 
assembled  in  the  long  gallery  of  White¬ 
hall  to  discuss  the  darkest  tof)ic  on 
which  the  wit  of  Roundhead  troojwr 

*  To  Uis  Uiglinoaw  the  l/ord  Protector  of  tbs 
Cumanou  wealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  Humble  Address  of  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  in 
behalfe  of  the  Jewish  Nation,  1666. 
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and  Puritan  divine  had  ever  been  em- 
plofed.  Cromwell  sat  in  the  chair  of 
state.  Below  him  were  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Glynn, 
Lord  Mayor  Draper,  Sheriff  Thompson, 
and  a  host  of  preachers — Dr.  Owen,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Mr.  Cradock,  and  others,  then 
known  to  City  madams  and  Whitehall 
beauties  as  the  most  popular  preachers 
of  their  time.  Well-worn  Bibles  lay  be¬ 
fore  them  on  the  board  of  green  cloth ; 
old  monkish  chronicles,  old  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  old  Court  records,  were  also 
heaped  about.  The  tomes  had  been 
searched  for  evidence  ;  the  best  lawyers 
had  been  employed  to  state  the  case, 
and  the  Talmudists  had  been  consulted 
as  to  facts.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  deduce  from  the  prophetical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  from  the  ancient  Jewish  writings, 
and  from  the  actual  statutes  of  this 
realm,  the  duty  of  English  statesmen, 
living  in  a  righteous  commonwealth,  to¬ 
wards  the  People  of  God. 

The  subject  bad  been  brought  before 
Cromwell  in  a  striking  way.  A  learned 
Dutch  Jew,  called  Manasseh  ben  Israel, 
had  come  over  from  Amsterdam  to  lay 
the  cause  of  his  people  before  the  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  and  the  Lord  Protector,  even  in  the 
stress  of  his  great  schemes,  took  up  the 
tale,  and  summoned  his  big  men  of  the 
law  and  divinity  to  debate  the  matter  in 
his  own  presence. 

In  those  days  no  Jew  could  openly 
live  and  trade  in  England.  Now  and 
then  a  Jew  came  over  into  the  land ; 
came  over  as  a  courtly  physician,  a 
princely  traveller,  or  a  wealthy  gold¬ 
smith  ;  but  in  order  to  evade  the  law, 
and  deceive  the  mob,  he  had  to  put  on 
a  foreign  air,  and  pass  as  either  an  Arab, 
an  Italian,  or  a  Portuguese.  Spain  her¬ 
self  had  not  whipped  the  holy  race  with 
sharper  thongs  than  the  island  which 
once  had  been  their  happiest  home. 

No  one  knows  when  the  Jews  first 
came  into  England.  They  were  here 
before  the  Norman  Conquest.  They 
were  here  w'hen  Hengisl  landed.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  here  before 
Caesar  came.  Some  writers  derive  the 
name  of  Britain  from  a  Hebrew  word : 
from  Barat-anach,  tin  Liland,  which  would 
be  very  ingenious  if  either  Jiarat  meant 
tin,  or  anach  island.  When  the  Romans 
land,  we  get  on  safer  ground.  One  of 
the  edicts  of  Augustus  speaks  of  the 
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Jews  in  Britain.  One  of  the  Roman 
bricks  dug  up  in  Mark  I^ne  has  the 
story  of  Samson  and  the  Foxes  stamped 
upon  it.  Bede  mentions  the  Jew's  in 
conneotion  with  the  great  controversy 
on  the  tonsure.  Ecgbert  forbade  the 
Saxon  Christiana  to  attend  Jewish  feasts ; 
a  fact  which  implies  not  only  that  we 
had  synagogues  and  ceremonials  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  that  a  friendly  intercourse  then 
existed  between  the  native  Christians 
and  the  native  Jews.  In  the  CrowLand 
Abbey  records  there  is  an  entry  which 
proves — if  the  record  itself  be  genuine — 
that  Jews  could  hold  land,  and  that 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  endowing 
monks  and  nuns  with  some  part  of  their 
wealth. 

The  first  storm  of  persecution  struck 
them  when  the  Pagan  Danes  deflowered 
the  island.  Canute  was  not  their  friend. 
Some  say  he  drove  them  from  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  this  is  a  legend  which  the  Jews 
accept  as  true.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
all  were  sent  away  ;  but  those  who  stayed 
behind  were  treated  in  a  new  and  cruel 
spirit.  The  Jews  were  no  longer  free. 
1  hey  lost  their  right  to  hold  land,  lliey 
could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  courts  of 
law.  We  hear  no  more  of  Christians 
going  into  the  synagogues,  and  of  He¬ 
brews  leaving  money  to  the  convents. 
All  the  springs  of  charity  were  sealed. 
Only  under  the  name  of  “  King’s  men,” 
and  very  nearly  in  the  {>osition  of  slaves, 
were  a  few  wealthy  and  useful  families 

itermitted  to  hold  their  ground.  ^The 
few,  and  all  that  he  has,  belong  to  the 
king,”  runs  the  law  of  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor, — a  law  which  was  certainly  not  a 
dead  letter  in  the  succeeding  times. 

The  Jews  made  very  slight  progress 
in  England  until  the  Norman  baron,  with 
his  strong  arm  and  greedy  maw,  invited 
the  rich  traders  and  tiremen  of  that  race 
from  France.  Crowds  of  Jews  now 
settled  in  Stamford  and  in  York  ;  after¬ 
wards  they  came  to  Oxford  and  London  ; 
and  during  the  first  golden  period  of 
their  return  they  occupied  and  enriched 
these  cities  by  art  and  trade.  In  London 
they  dwelt  in  two  several  places ;  both 
of  which  localities  were  determined  by 
the  fact  of  Jew’s  being  considered  as 
“  the  King’s  men,” — not  as  ordinary  cit- 
iaens, — free  of  the  ordinary  law.  One 
of  their  quarters  lay  in  the  City  proper, 
the  quarter  off  Cheapside,  in  which  stood 
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the  ancient  London  Palace.  Thii»  quar¬ 
ter  was  called  fi*oni  them  the  Jewry. 
Tliey  clustered  about  the  old  palace,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  “  the  King’s  men,”  and 
found  their  only  protection  under  the 

f)alace  walls.  The  second  quarter,  which 
ay  beyond  the  City  towards  the  east, 
w'as  also  a  royal  quaiter,  being  close  to 
the  king’s  Tower,  a  part  of  London  over 
which  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  had  on¬ 
ly  a  limited  right  of  sway.  When  the 
prince  was  weak,  the  Jews  fled  into  the 
Tower,  which  was  sometimes  crowde<i 
with  Jews  so  closely  that  pestilence  bnike 
out,  and  scattered  both  the  fugitives  and 
their  protectors  to  the  four  winds. 
When  the  prince  was  strong,  his  “men  ” 
multipiie<l  in  number — swarming  back¬ 
ward  from  the  Tower  ditch  into  the  dis¬ 
trict  now'  known  as  the  Minories,  and 
the  swamp  calle<l  Hounds’  Ditch.  The 
great  merchants  of  the  sacred  race  dwelt 
in  the  City,  the  poor  hucksters  and  chap¬ 
men  near  the  Tower.  Hence  the  first 
quarter  is  called  Old  Jewry,  the  second 
quarter  Poor  Jewry. 

Policy  led  the  earlier  Norman  kings 
to  befriend  this  gifted  and  useful  race 
against  the  monks  and  against  the  mob. 
Rufus,  indeed,  W’as  so  far  attached  to 
them  that  some  writers  fancy  he  had 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  Jew  himself. 
But  this  is  an  inference  from  facts  which 
bear  a  totally  different  construction. 
Rufus  resisted  any  attempt  to  convert 
the  Jews;  and  on  a  notable  occasion  he 
called  before  him  certain  converts  in 
Rouen,  and  bade  them  return  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers ;  whence  it  has  been  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  was  in  favor-of  that  faith. 
The  truth  was,  Rufus  was  in  favor  of 
“King’s  men.”  Jews  were  profitable 
clients,  and  Rufus  had  no  wish  to  see 
their  number  reduced  by  conversion,  in 
the  reality  of  which  he  w'as  not  likely  to 
believe.  The  story  told  of  him  shows 
that  the  question  was  one  of  money. 
Stephen,  a  Norman  Jew,  came  to  Rufus 
complaining  that  his  son  had  quitted  the 
synagogue,  and  offering  the  king  a  purse 
of  sixty  silver  marks  to  persuade  him 
back.  Rufus  took  the  silver,  and  sent 
for  the  lad.  “Sirrah,”  he  cried,  “thy 
father  here  coinplaineth  that  without  his 
license  thou  art  become  a  Christian ;  if 
this  be  true,  I  command  thee  to  return 
to  the  religion  of  thy  nation  without 
more  ado.” — “Your  Grace,”  said  the 


young  convert,  “  doth  but  jest.”  On 
which  Rufus  flushed  up  into  sudden 
wrath:  “\That!_thou  dunghill  knave, 
shotild  1  jest  with  thee  ?  Got  thee  hence 
quickly,  and  fulfil  my  coram.andment,  or 
by  St.  Luke’s  face  I  shall  cause  thine  eyes 
to  be  plucked  out.”  The  young  man 
would  not  ttim  from  his  jiew  ways,  even 
after  such  a  threat :  and  when  Stephen 
saw  that  the  king  had  failed  in  his  pro¬ 
mise,  he  asked  for  his  money  back. 
Hut  Rufus  and  silver  marks  were  not  to 
be  p.arted.  “  Why,  man,”  said  the  king, 
“  I  did  W'hat  I  could  and  on  the  old 
fellow  saying  that  he  must  have  either 
his  son  or  his  silver  at  the  king’s  hands, 
Rufus  gave  him  back  thirty  marks  to 
stop  his  mouth. 

Oxford  was  in  that  time  almost  a  Jew'- 
ish  citv.  The  best  houses  belonged  to 
men  of  this  race,  who  boardtsl  the  Kng- 
lish  students,  and  established  schools  for 
the  study  of  Hebrew  Liav.  Lombard 
Hall,  Muses  Hall,  and  Jacob  Hall  were 
centres  of  learning.  A  great  synagogue 
was  built,  and  the  Jews  were  popular 
w'ith  students  and  learned  men.  Great 
Rabbis  lectured  on  their  faith,  and  two 
q«iarter8  of  Oxford  were  known  as  the 
Old  Jewry  and  the  New'  Jewry. 

The  Jews  grew  fat,  and  fat  men  are 
incautious.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First  the  monks  began  to  show  their 
teeth  ;  and  from  this  reign  downward 
the  Church  le«l  on  the  mol)  to  attack  the 
Jews.  In  the  reign  of  Stephen  they 
were  fined  and  imprisoned  ;  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  First  they  were  massa¬ 
cred  ;  in  the  reign  of  John  they  were 
cheated  and  robbed  ;  and  so  far  forward 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
when  they  were  finally  expelled  the 
kingdom,  under  pain  of  death.  Then 
came  a  time  of  silence  and  exclusion. 
For  three  hundred  years  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  no  mercy  on  the  Jew.  He  was 
an  infidel,  a  cagot,  a  leper,  a  thing  that 
conld  not  live  upon  the  English  soil. 

The  offences  charged  upon  the  Jews, 
and  held  to  justify  their  expulsion  from 
a  country  in  which  they  had  dwelt  before 
the  Norman  baron  and  the  Saxon  yeo¬ 
man  came  into  the  land,  were  such  as  to 
raise  a  smile  in  more  considerate  and 
more  critical  times.  They  debased  the 
coin,  they  forestalled  the  markets,  they 
gibed  at  images,  they  poisoned  the  w'ells, 
they  strove  to  convert  the  Christians, 
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they  kidnapped  young  children,  whom 
th^  sacrificed  as  burnt  offerings. 

One  acous.ation  roused  the  anger  of 
the  commons,  a  second  justified  suspicion 
in  the  nobles.  lint  our  sires  were  far 
more  ignorant  and  superstitious  than  un¬ 
just.  Niue  out  of  every  ten  men  in  this 
kingdom  believed  that  Robert,  of  St. 
Kdiniind's  Bury,  was  killed  by  the  Jews, 
and  that  his  blood  was  sprinkled  on  their 
altar  by  the  high  priest.  Our  fathers 
were  not  singular  in  th<-se  b«*liefa.  No 
j'age  ill  tlie  long  story  of  popular  delu¬ 
sions  is  more  striking  than  that  which 
tells  of  the  widely  spread  conviction 
that  Jews  put  men — especially  boys  and 
voting  men— to  death  to  get  their  bloml. 
Yhis  belief  w.as  found  iu  Paris  and  in 
Seville,  ill  AleKamlria  and  in  Damascus, 
just  as  it  was  found  in  Oxford  and  in 
Lomlon.  Nay,  it  is  still  to  be  found  in 
the  South  and  in  the  East.  Many  {ler- 
soiis  in  Rome,  and  yet  more  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  assure  you  that  the  Passover  cannot 
be  properly  ke|tt  unless  the  cakes  are 
mixeil  with  Christian  blood.  No  Easter 
ever  passes  by  without  quarrels  in  Zion 
provoked  by  this  superstition.  The 
Cireek  ami  the  Armenian  cling  to  their 
old  trarlitioiis,  and  every  little  fray  in 
the  Holy  City  between  Jew  and  Chris¬ 
tian  leads  to  charge  and  counter-charge, 
which  the  grave  and  impartial  Turks 
have  to  decide  acconling  to  their  written 
law.  A  few  years  ago  these  accusations 
were  raised  so  often  in  Palestine  that  the 
Sultan  issued  a  commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  facts  alleged  and  denied,  when 
both  sides  w'ere  heard,  the  Jewish  books 
W’ere  overhauled  by  mufti,  and  an  im- 
{lerial  decree  was  issued,  of  which  all 
pashas  and  kadis  must  take  note,  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  Greek  and  Armenian  allega¬ 
tions  were  untrue. 

The  higher  English  knights  and  nobles 
ha<l  other  reasons  for  their  hatred  of  the 
Jews.  Some  of  these  nobles  may  h.ave 
really  feared — as  they  certainly  said  they 
feared — that  the  richer  Jews  would  bribe 
the  courtiers  over  to  their  faith.  Such 
things  W’ere  freely  said  in  Italy  and 
S[)ain.  Still  more,  the  Jews  were  much 
more  “  liberal,”  as  it  is  called,  than  their 
sturdy  neighbors.  Many  of  the  Jews 
were  learned  men,  and  learned  men  are 
apt  to  laugh  at  things  which  vulgar  folk 
hold  sam-ed.  An  Oxford  Hebrew  mock¬ 
ed  St.  Fridesw'ide,  saying  he  could  cure 


as  many  sick  persons  as  the  saint  herself. 
The  legend  runs  that  the  mocking  Jew 
went  mad  and  hung  himself  in  his  own 
kitchen, — which  is  perhaps  a  politic  way 
of  telling  the  tumultuous  story  of  popu¬ 
lar  ire  and  priestly  vengeance.  .  ^me 
of  these  leanied  men  were  learned  iu  the 
way  to  excite  suspicion :  they  were  al¬ 
chemists,  sorcerers,  an<l  astrologers,  pro¬ 
fessors  of  magian  art,  dealers  in  charms 
and  amulets,  agents  of  the  Seraglio  and 
the  Court.  But  their  true  offence  was 
— they  were  rich. 

Tbey  were  rich,  and  the  world  could 
not  forgive  them.  The  fact  is,  the  Jew, 
who  is  by  nature  a  shepherd  and  a  wine¬ 
grower, — a  man  who  delights  in  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  gard<‘n,  and  whose  national 
poetry  breathes  of  the  tent,  the  flock,  and 
the  watercourse, — had  been  driven  by 
abominable  laws  from  the  courses  he 
loved  into  the  practice  of  acts  which 
were  originally  foreign  to  his  race. 
When  a  Hebrew  could  hold  land  of  his 
own,  he  was  neither  a  pcdler  nor  a 
money-lender.  He  sheared  his  ow’n 
sheep,  he  planted  his  own  olives,  he 
pressed  his  own  gra|ics,  he  threshed  his 
own  corn.  Under  that  Roman  law, 
which  the  Church  sent  into  Western 
Europe,  a  Jew  was  forbidden  to.  own 
land;  hence  he  was  diiven  into  trade, 
which  his  genius  converted  into  a  profit¬ 
able  calling.  Most  of  all,  he  torrk  to 
buying  and  selling  money ;  tx)  lending 
on  interi‘st  and  security — a  vocation  for 
which  few  men  are  naturally  fit.  The 
Jew’s  were  dealers  in  money,  and  nearly 
every  man  of  influence  in  the  Plantagenet 
Court  was  in  their  debt. 

'I'hat  was  offence  enough,  and  for  that 
offence  they  were  driven  into  foreign 
lands.  They  were  driven  aw.ay  from 
this  ishuid  with  as  much  cruelty  as  their 
brethren  afterwards  underwent  in  Spain. 
The  Church  put  them  to  the  ban — cursed 
them,  plundered  them,  and  drove  them 
forth.  For  four  hundred  years  that  stern 
decree  was  held.  But  a  change  was 
coming  for  the  holy  race.  The  lion  Age 
w’as  almost  past ;  and  though  the  golden 
prime  was  yet  far  off,  the  wiser  spirits 
were  looking  for  a  brighter  day.  Luther, 
Craumer,  Calvin, — all  the  great  spirits 
of  the  Reformation  had  been  the  uncon¬ 
scious  friends  of  Israel;  and  when  the 
sentiment  of  respect  for  private  judg¬ 
ment  in  affairs  of  faith  had  entered  deeply 
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into  men’s  minds,  a  habit  of  toleration 
followed  in  its  wake,  of  which  the  He¬ 
brew  found  his  share. 

The  Puritans  were  warm  admirers  of 
the  Jews.  They  talked  Old  Testament. 
They  called  their  sons  David  and  Abner ; 
their  daughters  Miriam  and  Hephzebah. 
They  regarded  the  Commonwealth  as  a 
new  Israel,  and  Cromwell  as  a  modem 
Joshua.  Some  of  the  foreign  Jews  par¬ 
took  of  these  fancies.  They  thought 
the  Lord  Protector  might  prove  to  be 
their  Messiah,  and  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  England  to  make  strict  inquiry  into 
Cromwell’s  pedigree,  expecting  to  find 
in  his  ancestry  some  trace  of  Hebrew 
blood.  Under  his  Protectorate  they 
hoped  to  come  back  to  their  ancient 
English  homes. 

Cromwell  sat  in  his  chair  of  state, 
with  the  open  Bible  before  him,  and 
with  a  petition  from  a  learned  Jew  in 
his  hand.  It  was  a  very  adroit  petition, 
and  the  writer  of  it  was  a  very  ingenious 
man.  The  petition  begfan,  in  its  oiieer 
English,  referring  to  the  words  of  Dan¬ 
iel — “Thou  that  removest  kings  and 
settest  up  kings,” — facts  which  he  hinted 
were  allowed, — “to  the  end  the  living 
might  know  that  the  Highest  hath  do¬ 
minion  in  man’s  kingdom  and  giveth  the 
same  to  whom  he  pleases.”  It  went  on 
to  say  that  no  man  becomes  a  governor 
of  men  unless  he  be  first  called  to  that 
office  by  God.  It  then  proceeded  to 
show  that  no  ruler  of  men  had  ever  been 
stable  in  his  seat  of  power  who  was  in¬ 
imical  to  the  holy  race;  and  cited  in 
proof  of  this  strong  assertion  the  cases 
of  Pharaoh,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochiis, 
Epiphanius,  and  Pompey.  The  paj>er 
went  on  to  say  that  no  country  which 
favored  that  race  had  ever  failed  to 
flourish,  though  it  refrained  from  citing 
the  examples  of  this  second  proposition. 
Lastly,  it  prayed  the  Lord  Protector  to 
repe^  the  laws,  passed  under  the  kings, 
against  the  Jews,  and  to  permit  a  syna¬ 
gogue  to  be  built  in  London. 

The  author  of  this  petition  was  Ma- 
nasseh  ben  Israel,  a  Jew  of  Portuguese 
descent,  then  living  in  Amsterdam — a 
man  of  fine  culture  and  unquestionable 
piety.  English  ambassadors  had  been 
received  in  the  Dutch  capital,  not  only 
by  the  Government,  but  by  the  churches. 
Not  the  least  eager  to  hail  the  new 
Commonwealth  were  the  Hebrew  mer¬ 


chants,  and  a  grand  reception  was  ac¬ 
corded  to  her  ministers  in  tne  synagogue. 
Manasseh  took  ^Wantage  of  this  visit  to 
urge  upofi  Cromwell  the  recall  of  his 
people  from  their  long  exile. 

Cromwell  favored  the  petition.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Ix)rd  Chief 
Baron  rejmrtcd  .against  maintaining  the 
old  statute  of  exclusion.  The  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriff  declared  that  the 
City  was  willing  to  receive  the  Jews  as 
brethren.  But  the  old  enemies  of  the 
Jews  were  still  strong.  The  clergy,  even 
the  Puritan  clergy,  could  not  see  their 
way  to  siich  liberal  concessions  as  the 
lawyers  and  citizens  were  prepared  to 
make.  To  the  divines,  a  Jew  was  a  man 
of  a  stiff-necked  race,  who  had  rejected 
the  true  Messiah  and  pot  the  Son  of  God 
to  a  shameful  death.  Owen,  Cradock, 
and  their  brethren  turned  over  the 
l(‘aves  of  prophecy.  Manasseh  had  very 
skilfully  fallen  in  with  Puritan  ways  of 
thought ;  hinting  that  the  judgment  was 
at  h.and,  and  the  day  of  final  reconcilia¬ 
tion  nigh.  Cromwell,  struck  by  this 
suggestion,  urged  the  divines  to  adopt  a 
healing  fiolicy;  but  the  preachers  held 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  Jews  were  a 
God-abandoned  pt*ople  unfit  for  associa¬ 
tion  with  Christian  men.  Cromwell’s 
elotjuence  was  highly  praised  ;  and  the 
subject  being  one  which  he  knew,  he 
probably  spoke  beyond  bis  usual  style ; 
out  neither  Glynn’s  law  nor  Cromwell’s 
eloquence  availed  in  presence  of  these 
hot  divines.  The  clergy  stood  out ;  and 
even  after  Hugh  Peters  and  two  other 
advocates  of  Manasseh’s  scheme  were 
added  to  the  conference,  the  clergy  were 
obstinate  and  powerful  enough  to  defeat 
Cromwell’s  plan. 

But  the  Lord  Protector  was  a  law 
unto  himself.  If  a  regular  act  could  not 
be  obtained  empowering  the  Jews  to 
settle  in  England  once  again,  not  as 
“  King’s  men,”  but  as  citizens  and  equals, 
men  w’ith  legal  rights,  he  could  and  would 
permit  them  to  come  in  as  “  Protector’s 
men.”  In  that  quality  a  few  of  them 
came  back  from  Amsterdam  and  Leyden. 
Under  Cromwell,  they  had  no  persecu¬ 
tion  to  fehr  and  no  exactions  to  resist. 
They  came  back  on  sufferance  only ;  but 
they  soon  established  a  character  in  Lon¬ 
don  which  made  them  many  friends. 
In  a  few  years,  opinion  underwent  a 
change ;  the  clergy  lost  their  power ; 
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the  old,  abominable  laws  were  all  re¬ 
pealed  ;  and  Ihe  Jew,  who  had  ventured 
to  come  home  as  a  “  Protector’s  man,” 
became  a  peaceable  and  prosperous  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  realm. 

Among  tlie  Jews  themselves,  Crom¬ 
well  is  regarded  as  the  man  to  whom, 
under  God,  they  are  chiefly  iiidebte<l  for 
their  haftpy  return  to  a  country  which 
had  cast  them  out  for  40U  years.  But 
Cromwell  might  never  have  calletl  that 
conference  in  the  Long  Gallery  of  White¬ 
hall  had  he  not  been  urged  by  Mauasseh 
ben  Israel,  the  pious  and  able  Portuguese 
Jew;  a  copy  of  whose  rather  scarce 
Petition  to  His  Highness  the  Lord  Pro¬ 
tector  has  been  reprinted  at  Melbourne 
in  Australia ;  a  city  which  is  more  popu¬ 
lous  than  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  built 
on  a  continent  of  which  Manasseh  never 
heard  the  name. 


Leisure  Hoar. 

THE  DEEP  SEA. 

How  deep  is  it?  Why  cannot  w'e  find 
a  bottom  ?  These  must  have  been  the 
questions  of  many  a  seaman  as  he  sailed 
over  what  were  called  the  unfathomiible 
parts  of  the  ocean.  Yet  the  questions 
went  unanswered  for  years,  and  men 
were  driven,  in  the  absence  of  ability  to 
sound  the  very  deep  seas,  to  give  up  the 
attempt  as  hopeless.  The  earliest  sea¬ 
men  used  poles  or  rods  with  which  to 
ascertitin  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which 
they  sailed,  and  their  successors  improved 
on  their  apparatus  by  using  lines,  which, 
by  means  of  weights,  were  cast  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  depth,  beyond  which,  it  was  said, 
the  water  was  not  fathomable.  Later 
surveyors  increased  the  length  of  tlieir 
lead  lines,  and  obtained  what,  to  them, 
were  really  deep  soundings;  but  even 
these  failed  to  touch  the  bottom  at  those 
parts  of  “  blue  water  ”  which  were  far¬ 
thest  from  land,  and  it  was  reserved  to 
ocean  surveyors  yet  living  to  take  casts 
in  the  deepest  depths. 

The  Americans  have  been  industrious, 
indefatigable,  in  this  matter  of  deep-sea 
sounding,  and  under  the  direction  of  men 
like  Maury,  Lee,  McKeever,  and  Berry¬ 
man,  they  have  been  very  successful.  To 
them  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  our  know^- 
ledge  on  the  subject.  To  the  system 
inaugurated  by  Captain  Maury,  when  he 


presided  at  the  National  Observatory  at 
Washington,  nautical  science  is  already 
greatly  indebted,  and  will  be  more  so  yet, 
if  the  system  be  continued. 

It  is,  however,  to  an  Englishman  that 
the  honor  is  due  of  having  t:iken  the 
deepest  deep-sea  sounding  on  record. 
Captain  Denham — now  Kear-Ad  miral  Sir 
Henry  Denham — when  in  command  of 
H.M.S.  Herald,  on  her  voyage  of  discov¬ 
ery  and  surveying  in  the  South  Seas, 
succeeded  in  gcttiiig  a  cast  at  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  deptn  of  eight  miles  and  three- 
quarters.  The  American  officers  had 
obt:iine<i  soundings,  and  also  specimens 
of  the  bottom,  at  a  depth  exceeding  tw'o 
miles,  but  they  had  given  up  as  hoiieless 
all  attempts  to  go  much  deeper.  It  was 
with  a  line  of  their  make  that  Captain 
Denham  sounded,  ader  they  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  turning  it  to  account.  Com¬ 
modore  McKeever,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  was  lying  at  Kio  in  hb  frigate, 
when  the  Herahl  was  there.  Some  civili¬ 
ties  were  interchanged,  and  the  commo¬ 
dore,  being  on  board  the  Herald,  saw 
that  the  captain  had  several  large  reels 
of  sounding  line  secured  in  various  parts 
of  the  ship.  Very  kindly,  he  oficred  to 
send  him  some  line,  which  had  been 
made  on  pur{K)se,  ami  which  was  better 
in  every  respect  than  the  common  spun 
yarn  ordinarily  used,  and  atler  he  quitted 
the  Herald,  he  sent  a  boat  off  to  her  with 
the  truly  splendid  present  often  thousand 
fathoms  of  line. 

Furnished  thus  with  the  very  best  ma¬ 
terial,  Captain  Denham  went  on  his  way, 
taking  casts  whenever  he  could  get  them, 
but  not  having  occasion  to  use  his  Ameri¬ 
can  reserve.  One  day,  however,  the 
weather  was  so  favorable  that  he  was 
tempted  to  try  his  fortune.  There  was 
a  fairly  smooth  surface  to  the  water,  no 
wind,  or  next  to  none,  and  the  ship  was 
in  a  position  where  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  get  soundings.  Her 
exact  place  was  lat.  36®  49'  S.,  Ion.  37®  6' 
W.,  or  midway  between  Tristan  D’Acun- 
ha  and  Buenos  Ayres.  Captain  Denham 
was  well  aware  that  many,  if  not  all,  of 
the  previous  soundings  had  been  obtain¬ 
ed  by  casts  made  from  the  ship’s  side, 
and  he  knew  that  results  so  obtained  must 
be  more  or  less  fallacious.  At  the  most 
favorable  time,  on  the  calmest  day,  there' 
must  always  be  certain  causes  in  oper¬ 
ation  which  will  militate  against  a  ship 
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remnining  in  one  position.  There  will 
always  be  a  certain  amoont  of  wind,  and 
whatever  wind  there  may  be  will  asatir- 
edly  act  on  the  ship’s  bulk,  as  on  a  sail, 
and  drive  her  a  certain  distance;  then 
there  is,  perhaps,  “  a  set”  or  surface  cur¬ 
rent,  which  will  drift  llie  ship,  in  spite  of 
sails  thrown  aback,  and  other  means  for 
keeping  ships  stationary ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  an  un¬ 
moored  vessel  in  such  a  position  that  the 
sounding  line  hove  from  its  side  shall  be 
straight  np  and  down,  and  without  this 
condition  no  sounding  can  be  true.  To 
a  smaller  extent,  these  observations  are 
true  as  regards  unmoored  boats,  and 
Captain  Denham  had  reason  to  think  that 
some  of  the  deep  casts  reported  as  having 
been  made  by  their  agency  were  incor¬ 
rect  in  consequence.  He  determined  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  of  sounding  from  the 
ship’s  side  by  using  his  boats,  and  to 
overcome  the  minor  difficulty  besetting 
the  use  of  boats  by  resorting  to  an  inge¬ 
nious  expedient  of  his  own  contriving. 

In  the  bow  of  one  boat  he  had  the 
American  commodore’s  reel  rigged  in 
such  a  way  that  the  line  would  run  clear 
of  the  boat  when  once  set  going;  a  man 
was  also  stationed  at  the  reel  especially 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  kink  in 
the  line.  The  men  in  this  boat  were 
charged  to  keep  their  oars  in  the  water, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  the  boat 
moving  in  any  direction.  A  painter  from 
the  bow  of  this  boat  w'as  made  fast  to  the 
stem  of  another  boat  ahead,  and  the  offi¬ 
cer  in  charge  was  directed  to  keep  the 
painter  “taut,”  but  not  to  take  any  strain 
upon  it.  The  arrangement  was  thus  fir 
pretty  much  the  same  as  bad  been  adopt¬ 
ed  on  previous  occasions.  The  inge¬ 
nious  contrivance  of  Captain  Denham, 
which  overcame  the  inconveniences  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  arrangement,  was  as  sim¬ 
ple  as  it  was  efficacious.  From  the  boat 
m  which  the  American  line  was  fitted  an 
ordinary  deep-sea  lead  and  line  were  cast 
to  a  depth  of  forty  fathoimi,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  le.ad  at  that  depth  held 
the  boat  as  though  she  had  been  anchor¬ 
ed,  so  firmly  that  she  swung  to  it  when 
from  any  cause  she  swayed  at  all.  This 
was  a  very  great  improvement  over  the 
foi-rat'r  plan  of  sounding  from  boats,  for, 
assisted  by  the  other  appliances  already 
mentioned,  the  Herald’s  boats  were  kept 
perfectly  steady  and  stationary. 


Tlie  American  line  was  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  weighed,  when  dry, 
one  pound  per  hundred  fathoms.  One 
fathom  of  it  sustained  in  the  air  a  weight 
of  seventy-two  pounds,  and  this  power 
to  bear  wotild  of  course  be  greatly  in- 
crease<l  by  the  support  aflforded  by  sea¬ 
water  during  actual  immersion.  Of 
course  under  the  same  circumstances  the 
weight  of  the  line  would  be  also  much 
increased  by  saturation,  but  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  support  given.  1  he  plum¬ 
met  weighed  nine  potmds,  and  w;is  eleven 
inches  and  a  half  long,  by  1*7  inches  in 
breadth. 

At  8.30  A.  M.  the  plummet  was  let  go, 
andcleare<l  out  the  first  hundred  fathoms 
in  a  minute  and  a  half ;  the  next  hundred 
took  two  minutes  and  five  seconds;  an«l 
the  time  requirt'd  per  huitdred  fathoms 
went  on  gradually  increasing,  till  instead 
of  twenty-seven  minutes  fifteen  seconds 
the  time  taken  to  get  out  the  first  thou¬ 
sand  fathoms,  one  hour  forty-nine  min¬ 
utes  and  fifteen  seconds  were  wanted  for 
the  seventh  thous,and. 

On  and  on  went  the  wheel,  dragged 
round  by  the  line,  which  paid  itseif  ott‘ 
at  ever  lessening  speed,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  nine  hours  twenty-four  minutes 
and  forty  five  seconds,  and  when  the  lead 
had  reeled  off  7,700  fathoms  of  line,  bot¬ 
tom  -was  reported.  Captain  Denham 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
cast  by  testing  it  with  his  own  hands. 
The  line  was  also  hauled  in  a  few  fathoms, 
and  being  let  go  again,  stopjied  at  the 
same  place.  Moreover,  throughout  the 
enormous  length  of  the  line  that  was  out 
—  eight  miles  and  three  quarters — the 
shock  of  the  lead  was  as  perceptible  as 
if  the  cast  had  been  made  in  ordinarily 
shallow  water. 

In  the  hope  of  procuring  a  specimen 
of  the  bottom  the  lead  had  been  armed 
with  grease  in  the  usna!  way,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  line  broke  when  it  had  been 
all  pulled  in  with  the  exception  of  a 
hundred  and  forty  fathoms,  so  that  lead, 
line,  and  specimens  were  all  lost.  The 
great  fact  had,  however,  been  established 
that  there  is  a  bottom  to  the  so-called 
bottomless  sea,  and  that  in  a  spot  where 
the  de]»th  is  double  the  height  of  the 
highest,  of  the  Andes. 

Doubts  were  of  course  thrown  by 
those  who  had  been  previou  ly  unsuc¬ 
cessful  u])on  the  accuracy  of  the  result 
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obtained  by  Captain  Denham.  The 
American  sarveyora  were  e8|»ecially  hard 
of  belief,  and  probalily  to  this  day  do 
not  credit  the  statement*  of  the  English. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  they  have  tried  to 
explain  away  the  indications  of  “  bot¬ 
tom  ”  which  were  apparent  to  all  in  the 
Herald’s  boats,  and  they  have  theoreti¬ 
cally,  to  their  own  satisfaction,  estab¬ 
lished,  so  to  speak,  the  probability  of 
the  impossibility  of  Captain  Denham’s 
soundings.  Let  us  hope  that  future  sur¬ 
veyors  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  specimens  which  were  denied  to 
Captain  Denham.  For  specimens  of  the 
bottom  at  such  depths  would  go  far  to¬ 
wards  the  solution  of  many  vexed  ques¬ 
tions — whether  life  exists  there,  whether 
the  detritm  of  the  dead  marine  creatures 
finds  a  resting  place  there,  with  other 
mysteries  of  the  deep.  So  far  from  the 
depths  of  ocean  being  devoid  of  life 
and  color,  as  some  supposed,  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  deep- 
sea  bottom  teems  with  animal  life ;  nor  is 
it  impossible  that  creatures  ra.ay  there  be 
fonnd,  extinct  on  the  surface,  or  appear¬ 
ing  at  rare  intervals,  like  the  great  sea 
Beri)ent,  but  linking  the  present  with  past 
geological  periods. 

Lieutenant  Brookes,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  invented  a  sounding  appa¬ 
ratus,  whioli  was  superior  to  all  other 
things  of  the  kind.  To  a  common  mus¬ 
ket  barrel  was  secured  a  thirty-two 
pounder  cannon  ball,  in  such  a  way  that 
upon  the  barrel  receiving  a  shock,  such 
as  it  would  get  on  touching  bottom,  the 
ball,  which  bad  done  its  duty  as  a  sinker 
and  W!W  no  longer  wanteti,  would  run 
off  and  release  the  line  of  its  weight.  At 
the  same  time,  the  “arming  rod” — that 
is,  the  lower  end  of  the  musket  barrel 
— ^being  duly  greased,  picked  up  speci¬ 
mens  of  whatever  bottom  there  might 
be.  By  means  of  this  ingenious  and 
simple  contrivance  specimens  have  been 
obtained  from  a  de}>th  of  two  and  three 
miles.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  spe¬ 
cimen  was  obtained  from  Captain  Den¬ 
ham’s  deep  cast.,  and  that  Brookes’  ap- 
]>aratus  was  not  used  on  that  occasion, 
though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
weight  of  thirty-two  pounds  would  have 
proved  too  much  for  the  great  length 
of  line  that  was  out,  and  would  have 
broken  it.  The  nine-pound  plummet 
was,  moreover,  found  to  be  sinker 


enough ;  the  drawback  to  it  was  that  it 
had  no  apparatus  for  disengaging  itself 
when  it  touched  bottom,  and  the  strain 
of  its  entire  weight  had  to  be  borne  by 
the  incoming  line. 

Captain  Denham  invented  a  specimen- 
finder,  by  the  use  of  which  he  obviated 
the  inconvenience  in  the  employment  of 
grease,  which  frequently  so  fouled  the 
specimens  brought  up  as  to  render  them 
dithcult  to  be  analysed.  It  consisted  in 
a  metal  mouth  of  triangular  shape,  which 
opened  on  pressure  from  a  spring,  and 
received  into  its  cavity,  sand,  shells,  or 
whatever  else  there  might  be.  On  the 
pressure  being  withdrawn,  the  metal 
mouth  closed  upon  its  prey,  and  brought 
it  up  in  a  normal  state  to  the  surface. 
The  mouth  itself  was  fixed  into  the  end 
of  the  sinker,  and  the  spring  through 
which  it  opened  and  shut  was  enclosed 
in  the  sinker,  but  connecUnl  with  a  rod 
that  protruded  beyond  the  apex  of  the 
triangular  mouth.  The  end  of  this  rod 
w’ould  be  the  first  object  connected  with 
the  sinker  to  touch  bottom,  and,  touch¬ 
ing  it,  would  be  pressed  in  upon  the 
spring  which  caused  the  metal  mouth  to 
open.  Tl»e  mouth  itself  burying  its  lips 
in  the  sand,  would  embrace  a  certain 
quantity  of  it,  and  w'ould  close  firmly 
upon  it  so  soon  as  the  sounding-iine,  b^ 
ginning  to  be  hauled  in,  caused  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  be  taken  off  the  rod  and  spring. 
Such  an  .apparatus  was  very  successfully 
used  in  water  of  which  the  depth  did  not 
exceed  one  to  two  miles.  A  modifica¬ 
tion  of  it,  embodying  Brookes’  prin¬ 
ciple  of  discharging  the  weight  of  the 
sinker,  would  be  an  almost  perfect  ap¬ 
paratus  for  soundings,  no  matter  bow 
deep. 


A  WORD  OX  THE  DRAMA  IX  EXGLAXD 
AND  FRANCE. 

We  stood  once  highest  among  those 
countries  whose  dramatic  literature  was 
the  highest.  We  lutve  entirely  lost  that 
position  now.  We  stand  in  the  niatter 
of  dramatic  literature  on  a  lower  level 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 

It  will  not  serve  us  as  a  justification 
to  say  that  the  tiiste  for  the  drama.itself 
has  declined  ;  for  when  our  drama  stood 
loftiest  (in  modem  times)  the  drama  was 
cultivated  and  respected  in  all  other 
nations,  and  it  is  so  at  this  moment  in 
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every  other  European  country  save  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  in  England  only  that  the 
glory  of  the  drama  has  gone  down,  and 
it  is  a  fact  much  to  be  d(‘plored,  for  it 
coincides  with  an  undeniable  degeneracy 
of  taste,  and  it  suppresses  the  noblest 
form  of  expression  affected  by  the 
national  tongue. 

We  say  advisedly  “  the  noblest,”  be¬ 
cause  in  a  really  great  drama  nothing 
should  fail,  and  the  higher  the  truths  you 
utter  (so  they  be  truths)  the  more  inevi¬ 
tably  you  impress  the  crowd,  no  matter 
of  what  various  elements  it  may  be 
formed.  To  compose  a  great  drama  is  a 
lofty  aim,  and  one  to  which  any  man 
may  be  proud  to  aspire. 

To  restore  life  to  the  glorious  dead, 
and  for  a  brief  space  put  the  present  and 
the  past  face  to  face,  was  for  ages  the 
chief  object  of  dramatic  art.  It  implied 
a  grand  exercise  of  man’s  hnest  faculties, 
and  through  all  time  we  devoutly  honor 
such  names  as  that  of  .^schylus.  But  as 
the  years  roll  on,  the  deed  grows  to  be 
less  thought  of,  and  the  man  who  did  it, 
more ;  we  become  as  St.  Augustine 
wished  we  should  do,  carious  of  our¬ 
selves.  After  Action  had  reigned 
supreme  through  the  whole  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  and — extremes  yielding  for¬ 
ever  the  same  results— we  had  witnessed 
the  same  sacrifice  of  the  Individual  to 
the  Fact  achieved,  of  which  our  most 
advanced  brethren  in  America  furnish  a 
fresh  example ;  after  this  period,  men 
came  to  turn  their  eyes  inwards,  and  ask 
why  they  did  this  or  that  deed.  The  deed 
itself  lost  its  exclusive  interest,  and  the 
doer  of  it  became  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

Of  this  modern  senool  of  dramatic  art 
the  coinpletest  expression  that  can  be 
conceived  is  Shakspeare.  However  we 
may  try,  we  can  conceive  nothing 
bevond  him. 

iTiroughout  antiquity  and  the  d.arker 
times,  men  did  more  than  they  talked  or 
thought.  Now,  and  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  gradually  talk  and  think 
more  than  we  do ;  man’s  motives  become 
as  it  were  actors,  and  the  reason  of  what 
he  achieves  interests  us  even  more  than 
the  achievement.  We  repeat  it,  we  are 
curious  of  ourselves,  and  one  vast  note  of 
interrogation  stamps  itself  upon  nearly 
every  expressed  form  of  our  thought. 

It  is  just  possible  that  in  this  tact  of 
the  altered  motive  of  the  drama  may  lie 
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somewhat  of  our  national  neglect  of  it, 
for  we  still  appear  singularly  desirous  of 
avoiding  whatsoever  comes  under  the 
head  of  self-analysis.  Foreign  nations 
have  never  shrunk  from  this,  but  on  the 
contrary ;  and  for  two  centuries  the 
French  drama  has  in  reality  rested  its 
whole  fabric  upon  the  development  of  cha¬ 
racter, — upon  the  causes  which  have  de¬ 
termined  certain  men  to  do  certain  deeds. 

This  school  begins  with  Racine’s 
“  Berenice,”  which  is,  from  first  to  last, 
an  inquisition  into  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart.  No  roman  d'analyse  of 
Madame  Sand  herself  ever  proved 
greater  skill  in  the  art  of  moral  anatomy. 

And  this  is  now  the  lasting  principle 
of  all  the  modem  dramatists  of  France. 
Take  all  recent  successes :  M.  de  Girar- 
din’s  “  Snpplioe  d’nne  Femme,”  Augier’s 
“  Paul  Forestier,”  and  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  incomparable  triumph  of  the  last 
few  weeks,  Sardou’s  “  Patrie  :  ”  take  all 
these,  and  you  will  find  that  the  interest 
rests  upon  the  solution  of  some  psycho¬ 
logical  problem.  Even  in  the  case  of 
M.  Sardbu,  where  the  act,  the  deed,  has 
its  large  share,  the  genuine  interest 
nevertheless  rests  on  the  p.assion  that  is 
endured,  on  the  suffering  that  is  brought 
to  bear  from  without,  and  moulds  the 
internal  man. 

Shall  love  compel  patriotism,  or  pa¬ 
triotism  love?  That  is  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  with  M.  Sardou.  He  decides  in 
favor  of  patriotism  ;  and  the  great  public 
■out  of  doors,  the  population  of  aU  classes 
of  a  vast  city,  decides  with  him,  and, 
short  of  absolutely  carrying  him  in  tri¬ 
umph,  gives  every  other  mark  of  eiitliu- 
siasm  that  can  be  imagined. 

Here  again,  in  countries  where  the 
^rama  is  still  actively  cultivated,  as  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  is  its  supreme  dignity 
and  use — that  it  is  to  the  full  as  much  as  po¬ 
litical  discussion,  the  exponent  as  well  as 
the  thermometer  of  the  public  sentiment. 

The  drama  can  only  attain  to  its  ut- 
rhost  height  among  a  free  people,  but 
there  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  strongest 
elements  of  political  life. 

Parliament  and  the  stage  are  two  parts 
of  one  whole  ;  they  complete  each  other  ; 
and  w'herever  the  form  of  government  is 
representative  the  drama  ought  to  fiour- 
isb  ;  for  if  it  does  not,  the  true  inference 
is  that  oiviliaation  is  tending  downwards 
instead  of  upwards,  and  is  material  and 
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coarse.  A  great  parliamentary  speaker 
may  become  a  minister,  and  help  to 
fashion  the  institutions  of  a  country,  but 
a  great  dramatic  creator  (i.e.  a  man  who 
utters  grand  thoughts  through  the 
mouths  of  beings  who  while  they  speak 
them  live)  helps  to  £a.shion  human  minds 
in  all  countries.  Parliament  makes  mea¬ 
sures,  the  drama  makes  men. 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  a  great  poet 
has  as  much  influence  as  a  great  drama¬ 
tist  :  he  has  not,  for  the  element  of  pub¬ 
licity  is  wanting ;  the  electric  action  of 
soul  upon  soul,  the  immediate  action  of 
man  upon  man.  It  is  for  this  that  the 
drama  in  itself  is  the  grandest  form  of 
expressed  thought — it  contains  all  others. 
To  be  a  supreme  dramatic  poet  (we  will 
take  Shakspeare,  Calderon,  Goethe,  as  the 
highest  examples— Schiller  comes  long 
after)  a  man  must  be  everything  else. 
He  must  be  a  politician,  an  historian,  a 
poet,  a  philosopher,  and  an  orator.  He 
must  combine  two  radically  opposite 
natures,  and  l)e  at  once  a  man  of  action 
and  of  thought ;  he  must  conceive  and 
criticise,  but,  above  all,  be  must  directly 
and  puididy  impress  a  crowd  of  other 
men.  He  must,  with  Egmont,  teach 
tyrants  of  all  times  how  they  foolishly 
forfeit  dominion  ;  and  with  Hamlet  re¬ 
flect  the  impress  of  other  men’s  deeds, 
and  live  [>erpetually  irresolute,  “  sicklied 
o’er  ”  himself  “  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought.” 

Absolute  excellence — hard  to  attain 
everywhere — is  of  liardcr  attainment-  in 
the  drama  than  iu  any  other  form  of 
literature,  l>ecau8e,  as  we  have  siiid,  it 
implies  so  much ;  but  apart  from  abso¬ 
lute  excellence  achieved,  the  drama  i.«, 
of  its  kirid^  noble,  and  its  cultivation  is 
a  healthy  thing  in  a  great  community. 

Now  at  the  present  moment  how  does 
it  stand  with  us?  As  compared  with 
the  ttvo  great  centres  of  European  civi¬ 
lization,  with  France  and  Germany,  and 
above  all  with  France,  what  have  w'e? 
France  has  orators,  so  have  we  ;  novel¬ 
ists,  poets,  first-rate  historians — so  have 
we  ;  but  France  has  dramatists,  we  have 
none. 

Take  for  instance  a  man  like  Rol)crt 
Browning — a  man  evidently  made  for 
dramatic  composition,  gifted  with  the 
peculiar  assemblage  of  gifts  requisite  for 
making  the  creatures  of  his  brain  live 
and  act — what  chance  has  he  of  attain¬ 


ing  to  the  complete  manifestation  of 
himself  that  is  implied  by  dramatic  art  ? 
He  has  none,  and  therefore  remains  in¬ 
complete,  and  w'e,  the  public,  remain 
ignorant  of  the  entire  worth  of  our  best 
poets  and  thinkers.  We  never  possess 
them  wholly. 

The  French  do.  A  man  like  Victor 
Hugo,  for  inBt.ance,  feels  life  surging  up 
within  him  ;  he  finds  expression  in  versi*, 
seizes  the  public  ear  while  yet  a  boy, 
and  is  driven  onw'ards  by  success.  The 
creative  power  oppresses  him  ;  he  bursts 
upon  the  stage,  creates,  imparts  life  to 
human  beings,  and  begins  a  struggle 
with  the  entire  public  of  France,  which 
lasts  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
There  is,  from  a  purely  SBSthetical  point 
of  view,  far  more  to  blame  than  to  praise 
in  Hugo’s  dramas,  but  they  run  over 
with  life,  and  they  are  the  extreme 
expression  of  the  poet.  France  knows 
all  about  Hugo ;  we  very  incompletely 
know'  our  thinkers  and  poets.  Th.at  it 
was  worth  while  knowing  what  was  in 
Victor  Hugo  is  proved  by  the  recent 
revival  of  “  Ilemaui.” 

Here  is  a  play,  written  five-and-thirty 
years  ago,  at  the  outset  of  a  career, 
which  play  suffices  as  the  proclaimer  of 
national protestiition  five-and-thirty  years 
after.  There  was  evidently  something 
there,  and  that  something  could  have 
been  obtained  in  no  other  ])08sible  form. 
When  the  younger  masses  of  the  nation, 
iu  the  year  1867,  were  chafing  and  sick¬ 
ening  over  the  basenesses  and  corruptions 
of  the  actual  regime  in  France,  they  did 
not  exhume  a  speech  of  any  political  or¬ 
ator,  or  quote  phrases  from  any  great 
moralist’s  lucubrations;  they  found  all 
they  wanted  in  the  grandenr  (for  in 
spite  of  all  its  enormous  defects  it  never 
loses  that)  of  “  Hernani,”  and,  catching 
fire  at  the  flame,  they  exploded. 

Here  was  a  public  fact — a  fact  telling 
upon  the  public  life,  and  productiblo  only 
by  the  piiLlic  poetry,  as  I  would  fain 
style  it,  of  the  stage. 

Another  case  in  point  is  to  be  found 
in  the  “  Supplice  d’une  Femme.”  M.  de 
Girordin — to  whose  various  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  himself  the  public  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  who  could  not  breathe  if  he  did 
not  think  the  public  was  there, — M.  de 
Girardin,  who  could  address  the  nation 
from  every  tribune  and  through  every 
organ,  did  not  hesitate  to  turn  at  once 
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towards  the  statre.  A  preat  disorder 
seemed  in  his  sight  to  he  existing  social¬ 
ly  ;  he  laid  it  hare.  For  years,  writers 
of  all  degrees  had  been  excusing  adul¬ 
tery,  poetizing  illicit  love ;  he  was  struck 
only  by  its  terrors  and  its  vilenets.  He 
painted  coarsely  a  picture  of  what  adul¬ 
tery  really  is,  tore  away  its  poetry, 
showed  the  degradation  achieved  by  a 
woman  who  is  loved  illicitly,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  pei"petuity  of  her  fault ; 
and  the  effect  was  attained. 

The  piece  was  inferior  in  every  point 
of  view,  save  one.  It  was  ill-written, 
ill  constructed  ;  hut  it  contained  a  truth, 
and  for  tliat  it  stood,  and  yet  stands. 
It  also  told  upon  the  public  mind  and 
life  as  much  ns  any  political  harangue,  or 
any  lawgiver’s  theories,  or  any  Church¬ 
man’s  sermon. 

There  is  no  citixen  in  France  who 
would  not  dwire,  if  he  had  it  in  him,  to 
produce  a  great  drama.  There  lies  the 
dignity  of  the  stage  in  France,  llie 
drama,  besides  being  a  supreme  exj>an- 
sion  of  human  thought  which  it  is 
unwise  to  suppress,  is  an  aim  towards 
which  every  man  of  genius  tends  natu¬ 
rally  ;  for  whatever  his  other  literary 
successes,  this  distinguishes  him  most  in 
the  eyes  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

When  BjTon  lived,  his  great  ambition 
also  was  the  drama.  If  such  a  man 
came  back  amongst  us  now,  would  he 
find  any  encouragement  to  embody  his 
thonghts  in  creatures  who  act  and  live? 
None.  Rather  the  reverse.  He  would 
find  the  lower  productions  of  tl)e  French 
stage,  the  most  immoral  and  least  tal¬ 
ented,  clumsily  **•  done  ”  into  English, 
“  ad.apted,”  as  it  is  styled,  to  a  language 
and  to  a  state  of  eivilization  to  which 
they  are  (thank  Heaven  1)  utterly  op¬ 
pose. 

What  is  most  to  be  deplored  is  the 
absence  of  serious  criticism  in  tliis 
country  on  whatsoever  touches  the 
drama.  Without  soaring  into  the  cloudy 
transcendentalism  of  German  aesthetics, 
it  will  snffioe  to  cast  a  glance  over  the 
average  run  of  literary  criticism  in  the 
daily  press  of  France  to  see  how  vastly 
superior  in  con9rie?itiousneg$  it  is  to  ours. 
There  are  u|>s  and  downs  in  literature  in 
France  as  everywhere  else ;  periods 
when  this  or  that  form  of  thought  as¬ 
serts  itself  more  or  less,  but  there  is 
always  a  Body-critical  and  always  a 


pvhKe.  Now  these  two  aliment  each 
other.  Where  the  public  is  intelligent 
and  active  the  Body-critical  cannot  afford 
to  be  negligent;  and  urhere  the  Body- 
critical  does  its  whole  duty  always,  the 
public  will  never  fail. 

Our  complaint  is,  that  here  in  Eng¬ 
land,  we  have  neither  liod  y-critioal  nor 
public  in  tlic  true  sense.  When  criticism 
nods,  a  genuine  pnblio  wakes  it  up  very 
quickly ;  but  where  there  is  no  longer 
snch  a  public,  criticism  must  take  care  of 
it<elf,  for  it  has  immense  responsibilities. 
Three  or  four  writers  of  moderate  talent 
but  thorough  conviction  would  stifliee ; 
the  small  change'  of  one  Buskin  would 
do  for  literature  ami  the  drama  what  ho 
has  done  for  plastic  art.  But  there  are 
a  few  primordial  rules  that  critics  must 
lay  down  for  themselves  and  observe. 
It  is  not  enough  to  blame  or  praise  mere¬ 
ly.  ('ritieism  ignores  wholesale  praise 
and  still  more  w'holesale  blame.  Criticism 
takes  every  ]»art  of  a  whole  into  account, 
and  that  nicely;  adds  up  scrupulously 
the  sums  on  either  side  and  tries  con¬ 
scientiously  to  strike  at  the  end  an  even 
balance.  Criticism  is  the  assize  court  of 
authors,  and  you’ve  done  no  more  to  im- 

1)rove  a  writer  when  yon’ve  condemned 
lis  writings,  than  you  have  to  improve 
a  man  when  you’ve  hung  him. 

ITie  duty  of  a  critic  is  to  ^reigh  all 
thing*  justly.  Many  persons  latterly  have 
been  struck  with  a  signal  instanoe  of  the 
reverse  of  snch  justice  as  ay)plied  tow’ards 
Lord  Lytton’s  “Rightful  Heir.”  It  is 
one  out  of  many  cases  in  point,  and  hap¬ 
pens  to  l)e  the  most  recent  one. 

It  seems  to  many  persons  that,  in  the 
state  of  our  stage  in  England,  Lord  L^t- 
ton’s  late  dranut  was  not  one  with  which 
it  was  fitting  to  deal  harshly  There 
might  be  objections  to  make :  granted ; 
there  were  many  deficiencies  to  point  out, 
and  there  was  the  fact  (admitted  by  the 
author  himself  in  his  preface)  of  the  play 
having  been  “  re-wntten.”  Re-urrittm 
is  Lord  Lytton’s  own  expi'ession,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  thus 
“  re- written,*’ and  of  its  having  in  the 
origin  been  “suggested”  by  a  novel  of 
Alexandre  Dumas,  would  seem  to  be  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  disfavour  with  which 
it  has  been  regarded  by  English  critics. 

We  avow  our  incapacity  to  appreciate 
the  gravity  of  these  two  objections.  Most 
dramas  have  in  all  times  beco  “suggest- 
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ed  ”  incidents  recorded  elsewhere, 
either  iii  history  or  fiutioti ;  and  if  a  play, 
even  once  acted,  he  found  defe<‘tive  and 
l»e  “  re-written  ”  in  order  to  he  improved, 
we  would  Buhmit  that  that  is  a  fact  to  be 
welcomed,  .and  not  hanslily  greeted  by 
the  ]>ul)lic.  Now  as  to  the  play  itself, 
liow  does  it  stand  ? 

The  incidents  are  of  a  stirring  nature, 
yet  not  verging  on  the  impoi^sible ;  taking 
into  account  the  moment  of  our  history 
in  which  the  drama  is  ]»laccd,  there  is 
nothing  extravag:int  in  the  plot;  nor  is 
tliere  anything  in  the  characters  them¬ 
selves  which  does  not  belong  to  them 
naturally. 

At  the  outset  we  make  acquaintance 
with  the  man  who  is  in  reality  the  main¬ 
spring  of  the  whole,  with  Sir  Grey  de 
Malpas ;  and  tridy  the  play  might  have 
been  entitled  “  The  l'r>or  Cousin  ”  with 
even  more  fitness  than  lies  in  its  present 
name.  The  poor  couaiuship  of  Grey  de 
Malpas  is  the  cause  of  all,  and  herein  lies 
an  originality  w  hich  seems  almost  to  have 
escaped  tiie  author  himself.  There  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  the  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  brain  h.ave  wills  and  ways” 
of  their  own,  lying  l*eyond  the  immediate 
authority  of  their  creator.  Their  impor¬ 
tance  shaites  itself,  and  their  retntU  is 
often  not  that  which  their  maker  tbresaw. 
Evidently,  in  his  reotmt  drams,  Lord 
Lyttoii’s  idea  resteil  cliielly  on  the  mot  her 
and  son,  and  on  the  fact  of  justioi'  being 
in  the  end  done  to  the  heir,  whose  birth 
precciied  that  of  his  brother.  In  the 
circumstance  of  Vyvian's  troubles,  of  his 
hairbreadth  escapee,  of  his  struggling 
upwards  to  life  through  death,  lies,  we 
suspect,  for  the  author,  the  interest  of 
his  own  work.  Vyvian  is  his  hero.  But 
here  you  have,  as  he  himself  avers,  the 
“suggestion” — the  impetus  given  from 
the  outside ;  whereas,  in  Grey  de  Malpas, 
you  have  what  springs  from  the  inside 
and  is  original.  With  one  single  sup¬ 
pression,  hud  the  play  been  called  “The 
Poor  Cousin,”  we  might  perhaps  have 
had  one  of  the  most  origiaal  dramatic 
studies  of  our  day. 

Imagine  the  play  to  end  with  the 
committal  of  Lord  Beaufort  as  Uie  mur¬ 
derer  of  Vyvian.  The  judge,  turning  to 
Grey  de  Malpas,  says : 

“  Sir  Grey,  to  you — 

Perchance  ere  lonjr,  by  lives  too  justly  (brtbit. 
Raised  to  this  earldom — I  commit  these  prisoners.' 


No  Vyvian  arises  in  the  flesh  to  confront 
his  bi  other’s  accusers,  no  proitfw  fuitii- 
comlng,  no  revelation  of  any  troth  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  falsehood  is,  and  suooe^s. 
What  then?  Why,  then,  you  have,  we 
repeat,  a  singularly  oriyincU  play,  and 
this  only  requires  the  suppreNsioii  of  one 
scene,  of  one  fact  whiuli  is  in  nowise 
necessary.  Supjiose  Vyvian  really  killed, 
he  lias  paid  with  Hie  for  a  de  facto  neglect 
of  his  country’s  call ;  had  he  been  more 
sternly  devoted  to  his  duty  than  to  Lis 
love  or  bis  anxiety  to  unravel  the  story 
of  his  birth,  he  would  not  have  been  on 
the  top  of  the  elifl;'  when  the  signal  came 
for  sailing.  Well,  suppose  hjm  dead; 
there  cxista  no  possible  salvation  for 
Beaufort,  and  Grey  de  Malpas  is  tri¬ 
umphant;  all  Eveline’s  wailings  go  for 
nothing;  she  is  insane,  and  her  wander¬ 
ings  but  criminate  more  the  man  who 
loved  her.  All  the  mother’s  deol.ar»tion8 
go  for  nothing  too;  tor,  on  the  contrary, 
while  dragging  her  apparently  into  her 
son’s  guilt^they  furnish  an  obvious  reason 
Wiy  Beaufort  should  be  bent  on  V' y  viaii’s 
death.  There  is  absolutely  no  help,  and 
the  “  )>oor  cousin  ”  has  achieved  ^  his 
aims.  There  he  stands,  crowned  with 
success  t  and  the  detcrniining  cause  of 
all  is  that  he  was  “cousin  ”  and  that  he 
was  “  poor.” 

This  conclusion,  it  will  be  said,  would 
have  l>een  too  tmsympothetic  to  the 
puMic,  nod,  some  will  add,  “  too  tV/imo- 
r«//,”  to  have  been  attempted.  We  grant 
the  lirst  objection,  and  so,  W'e  presume, 
did  Lord  Lytton,  or  he  would  not  have 
revived  his  hero,  and  ended  his  piece 
after  the  fashion  consecrated  in  fairy 
tales.  But  the  second  complaint — “  too 
immoral?''  What  is  then  to  l)eoome  of 
truth?  Do  such  injustices  of  destiny 
never  occur?  and  are  we  such  children 
as  to  be  unable  to  tolerate  the  image  of 
what  does  really  often  happen  in  the 
perpetual  shortcoming  of  real  life  ? 

It  seems  odd  that  Lord  Lytton,  with 
his  invariable  philosophic  bent,  his  bold¬ 
ness  of  thought,  and  his  iiiinenae  niuiMlane 
experience,  should  not  have  dared  the 
conclusion  imagined  above,  lie  would 
b.ave  been  cavilled  at,  and  preached 
against,  no  doubt,  but  he  would  have 
never  heard  himself  accused  of  want  of 
originality. 

Failing  this  one  last  scene,  the  action 
of  the  poor  cousin  is  complete  through 
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all  the  rest  of  the  drama,  and  logically 
cauaes  everything.  He  it  waa  who  years 
ago  got  rid  of  vyvian ;  in  the  past, 
then,  yonr  thought  links  itself  to  him, 
and  he  but  continues  his  strategy  in  the 
present,  attaining  also  to  his  end  ;  de¬ 
stroying  Vyvian  by  Beaufort,  and  Ikfau- 
fort  by  bis  own  deed. 

The  author  slips  in  at  last,  and  says, 
“The  sentence  is  reversed;  Vyvian  was 
not  killed:”  but  that  merely  removes 
Grey  de  Malpae ;  it  does  not  prove  his 
strategy  to  have  been  faulty,  or  prevent 
him  from  having  succeeded.  He  remains 
the  mainspring  of  the  drama,  and  the 
title  whioli  is  the  natural  one,  and  which 
stamps  tlie  play  as  original,  is  that  of 
“  The  Po<>r  Cousin.” 

We  say  that,  this  being  the  case,  our 
English  stage  is  not  rich  enough  for  it 
not  to  have  bt'en  fitting  that  our  English 
critics  should  have  discussed  the  point, 
as  it  would  have  been  discussed  in  Ger¬ 
many  or  France. 

No  one  who  either  saw  Lord  Lytton’s 
play  acted,  or  who  has  re.ad  it  since,  can 
deny  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  the  power 
of  certain  scenes,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
Language.  These  are  great  merits,  rare 
in  this  day  in  England,  and  we  think 
they  ou^ht  to  have  secured  for  the  work 
a  more  impartial  bearing. 

Following  out  our  theorv  that  the 
cousin,  8ir  Grey,  is  the  real  hero,  let  us 
see  how  he  expresses  his  own  sense  of 
bis  situation : 

“  Trae  I  since  bis  father,  bj  his  former  nuptials. 
Had  other  sons,  if  jrou,  too,  own  an  elder, 
Clarence  is  poor — as  poor  as  his  poor  cousin — 
Ugh  I  but  the  air  is  keen,  and  Poverty 
Is  thinlT  clad — subject  to  rheums  and  agues — 
Asthma  and  pbUiisis,  pains  in  loins  snd  limbs, 
And  leans  upon  a  crutch  like  jour  poor  cousin. 
If  PoTertj  b^s,  Law  sets  it  iu  the  stocks — 

Tf  it  Is  ill,  the  doctors  mangle  it — 

If  it  is  dying,  the  priests  seold  at  it — 

And  when  'tis  deisi,  rwb  kinsmen  cry,  ‘  Thank 
Heaven  1’ 

Ah  1  if  the  elder  prove  his  rights,  dear  lady, 

Your  younger  son  will  know  what's  poverty.” 

We  do  not  think  that  in  the  preeent 
condition  of  the  stage  in  England,  it  is 
quite  warrantable  to  overlook  dramatic 
productions  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
ail  the  scenes  are  clothed  in  lan^age  of 
this  description  ;  language,  be  it  noted, 
always  in  keeping  with  the  situation, 
always  the  fitting  utterance  of  the  oha- 
racter  itself  who  utters. 


“  You  spent  in  early  life  the  sums  that 
were  given  to  you,”  urges  Lady  Montre- 
ville  to  the  poor  cousin ;  and  she  a<lds 
that  these  sums  were  spent  in  “  waste 
and  wild  debauch.” 

Sir  Grey’s  reply  is,  to  our  thinking,  re¬ 
markably  fine :  “  True !  ”  he  boldly  ex¬ 
claims,  nothing  ashaine<l,  and  in  no  way 
seeking  excuse  or  denial : — 

“  ....  In  the  psuperV  grand  inebriate  wish 
To  know  what  wealth  ia  I  .  .  .  .” 

We  maintain  that  therein  lies  the  very 
root  and  germ  of  a  whole  situation  and 
of  a  whole  character :  and  more,  the 
very  root  and  germ  of  more  than  half 
the  moral  trouble  and  confusion  of  our 
time.  Such  words  as  those,  ftointing  a 
scene  and  a  6haractcr,  are  not  common 
on  our  stage.  When  we  meet  with 
them  it  would  be  right  to  record  their 
existence,  and  pay  tliem  proper  atteu- 
tiem. 

Lord  Lytton’s  play  is  full  of  passages 
of  strength  and  l^uty ;  not  made  to  be 
read  and  pondered  over,  but  to  be  lia- 
tened  toby  the  public  as  neoes.sary  to  the 
action  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Let  us  grant  that  there  may  be  a 
larger  measure  of  deficiencies  iu  “  The 
Rightful  Heir  ”  than  tes  indiv  idually  re¬ 
cognise  ;  still,  for  man^  re.asons,  we  hold 
that  the  work  was  entitled  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  measure  of  favor  from  that  which 
it  has  received. 

Firstly,  the  absence  of  a  national 
drama  being  deeply  to  be  deplored,  any 
serious  dramatic  attempt  ought  to  be 
hailed  with  gratitude  and  respect,  and 
the  poets  and  thinkers  of  a  country  be 
encouraged  to  aim  at  this  completest 
form  of  expression.  And,  secondly. 
Lord  Lytton’s  right  to  this  respect  at 
the  hands  of  every  English  critic  would 
seem  an  almost  undeniable  one  ;  for  not 
only  has  be  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
had  a  lion’s  share  in  the  task  of  drawing 
the  world’s  attention  to  English  litera¬ 
ture,  but  specially  be  has  dune  more 
than  any  writer  since  Knowles  towards 
rai.sing  the  condition  of  our  stage. 

When  a  man  has  in  the  spaoe  of  a  few 
years  achieved  three  suoti  successes  as 
“  Richelieu,”  “  Moi»ey,”  and  the  “  Lady 
of  Lyons,”  he  has  purchased  the  right  of 
being  treated  with  more  than  even  bare 
fairness.  K  Lord  Lytton  could  number 
only  the  success  of  the  “  Lady  of 
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Lyons,”  and  if  “  The  Rightful  Heir”  had 
been  a  perfect  failure,  he  still  had  a  title 
to  the  respectful  attention  of  his  re¬ 
viewers.  No  dramatic  work  of  a  man 
who  has  done  so  much  ought  to  be 
overlooked  or  hardly  dealt  by,  and  the 
'  doing  so  is  a  fault,  which  reflects  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Body-critical  in 
England,  causing  foreigners  to  congra¬ 
tulate  themselves  on  the  superiority  of 
their  w  ays,  and  on  the  livelier  feeling  of 
sympathy  which  they  entertain  for  the 
men  who  have  served  their  common 
country,  and  who 

“  Twine 

Their  hope  of  being  remember’d  in  their  time, 
With  their  land’s  language." 


Comhill. 

WAXLENSTEIN  AND  lilS  TIMES. 

PABT  I. 

No  movement  ever  became  really 
formidable  until  the  pith  of  it  had  been 
throw’n  into  half-a-dozen  words,  compre¬ 
hensible  by  the  popular  mind,  and,  more 
es-sential  still,  agreeable  to  the  popular 
ear.  It  was  neither  Pope  Urban,  nor 
Peter  the  Hermit,  nor  the  cruelties  of 
the  Turks,  nor  yet  the  suflerings  of  the 
pilgrims,  but  the  two  words — “  Dens 
vuit” — that  made  the  Crusades  a  great 
success.  It  was  John  Ball’s  jingle — 
“  When  Adam  delved,’^  and  so  forth, 
rather  than  feudal  tyranny,  that  ga¬ 
thered  rebellion  60,000  strong  after 
Wat  Tyler.  A  similar  rhyme  was  as 
mischievous  to  France  in  the  matter  of 
the  Jacquerie.  And  an  old  shoe  on  the 
end  of  a  stick — (“Bundschnh”) — with  a 
suitable  refrain,  never  failed  to  rouse  the 
German  peasantry  against  their  mediaeval 
lords  and  masters.  Luther  was  much 
benefited  in  his  times  by  these  popular 
catch  w’ords;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  other  revolutionists,  not  forgetting 
our  own,  who  distingnished  themselves 
in  1688  l)y  shaping  a  spell  of  might  out 
of  such  unpromising  materials  as  warm¬ 
ing-pans  and  wooden  shoes.”  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  these  fire-raising  sen¬ 
tences  was  the  one  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  Germany  in  par¬ 
ticular,  by  the  I>iet  which  sat  at  Augsburg 
in  1555:  “Cnjus  regio,  ejus  religio  ” — 
or  as  it  may  be  Englished  “  whence  the 
lead,  thence  the  creed  ” — said  the  sages 
who  deliberated  there.  And  the 


Apophthegm  was  so  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  ruling  classes  that  it  became  for 
many  a  long  day  their  favorite  maxim. 
Thenceforward,  whenever  the  prince 
thought  fit  to  discard  recognized  doc¬ 
trines  and  adopt  new  ones,  the  [>eople 
were  compelled  to  follow  the  august 
example,  with  the  very  mild  alternative 
of  emigration  to  a  land — if  any  such 
existed — wherein  their  opinions  might 
chance  for  the  time  to  be  fashionable  at 
court.  We  had  several  samples  of  the 
working  of  the  Cnjus  Regio  in  these 
islands ;  but  not  neariy  so  many  as  some 
of  our  neighbors.  In  the  Palatinate,  for 
instance,  the  people  were  left  pretty 
much  to  themselves,  so  far  as  religious 
matters  went,  up  to  1560.  But  in  that 
ear,  the  Elector  Frederick  took  it  into 
is  head  to  embrace  strict  Calvinism, 
and  for  the  next  sixteen  years  nothing 
else  was  tolerated.  There  was  some 
putting  to  death,  a  good  deal  of  impri¬ 
soning,  and  plenty  of  emigration  during 
his  time  in  the  I’alatinate.  Nor  did 
these  things  cease  with  his  death.  His 
sucoessor,  I.ionis,  proved  just  as  ardent 
and  intolerant  in  the  cause  of  Lutheran¬ 
ism,  and  spent  the  whole  of  his  reign  in 
turning  thingjs  topsy-turvy  again  after 
the  fashion  set  by  Frederick.  This  was 
not  pleasant  for  the  people,  and,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  it  was  not  all.  In  1585  came 
another  stem  Calvinistic  ruler,  and  a 
third  vigorous  illustration  of  the  Cnjus 
Regio.  And  precisely  similar  things 
went  on  in  all  directions  among  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  odd  independencies  of  the 
“  Fatherland.” 

This  was  terribly  demoralizing  to 
everybody.  The  people,  habituat^  to 
change  one  set  of  principles  at  word  of 
command,  became  indifferent  to  all  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  scenes  of  suffering, 
which  persecution  accumulated  daily 
before  their  eyes,  could  not  but  render 
them  hard  and  ferocious.  Nor  were  the 
clergy  any  better  oflT.  The  Cnjus  Regio, 
ill  conjunction  with  the  intense  com{)eti- 
tion  that  then  existed  between  rival 
creeds,  compelled  these  gentlemen  to 
make  things  as  pleasant  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  royal  crime  and  royal  conscience ; 
and,  therefore,  when  at  all  anxious  for 
the  worldly  prosperity  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  creed^  they  had  really  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  ignore  their  leading 
principles.  But  it  was  the  character 
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of  the  rulers  that  sufFere*!  most  of  all. 
Pampered  as  they  were,  they  soon 
learned  to  consider  any  thincf  and  every- 
thiniB'  a  fair  excuse  for  pulling  off  old 
opinions  and  putting  on  new  ones.  Some 
did  so  out  of  mere  whim ;  others,  im- 
|)elled  by  amlntion ;  that  one  because  he 
had  Bufferetl  a  disappointment,  this  one 
because  he  had  been  insulted ;  Oebbhard 
Truchses  on  account  of  a  pretty  face, 
and  the  Prince  of  Neuburg,  stimulated 
by  a  box  on  tlie  ear,  received  during  a 
driuking-boiit  from  his  intended  father* 
in-law,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
And  princely  morality  suffered  at  least 
as  much  from  the  Cujus  Kegio  as 
princely  consistence. 

Thanks  to  it,  one  “  religious  and  gra¬ 
cious  ”  prince  could  indulge  with  im¬ 
punity  in  polygamy ;  another  in  profane 
swearing  and  foul  expressions  genenslly  ; 
a  third  in  del>asing  the  coinage ;  and  so 
on,  until  the  lesser  degrees  of  vice  Ire- 
oame  absolutely  meritorious  in  sove¬ 
reigns  by  comparison.  “  Louis  of  W ur- 
tenibcrg,  whose  virtues  rendered  him 
the  darling  of  his  people,  was  everlast¬ 
ingly  drunk,”  writes  Menael ;  and  tho<igh 
the  euh»giuni  may  ap|>ear  rather  a  queer 
one  to  us  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  who 
have  lost  the  faculty  of  harmonising 
brilliant  merit  with  habitual  intoxication, 
yet  a  culogium,  and  a  strong  one,  it 
re.'illy  w.HS,  and  still  remains,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  character  260  years  ago. 

These  were  the  times  that  formed  the 
character  of  the  subject  of  our  paper. 

The  laograpby  of  Albert  Winceslans 
Eusebius  Wallenstein  for  the  first 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  may  be 
summed  up  in  three  Hues,  lie  was  bom 
in  1683, — a  Bohemian  gentleman  atnl  a 
Protestant.  Lett  an  orphan  at  thirteen, 
he  was  bandied  about  among  his  rela¬ 
tives  until  a  Catholic  uncle  sent  him  to 
the  Jesuit  seminary  at  Olmute,  where,  of 
coarse,  he  was  couverted.  He  next  l>e- 
came  a  page  in  a  noble  household  ;  and, 
so  far,  lliat  is  all  we  know  of  him. 
Anecdote-mongers,  indeed,  have  spared 
his  youth  just  as  little  as  that  of  otlter 
celebrities.  But  as  they  have  localistHl 
their  pretty  legends  in  this  instaiu'e  at 
places  which  Wallenstein  never  visited 
at  all,  or  only  much  later  on  in  life,  we 
are  justified  in  disregarding  them. 

The  moment  he  began  to  mix  with 
men,  Wallenstein  stood  out  in-  bold  re- 
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lief  from  the  crowd.  Not  that  his  cha¬ 
racter  was  a  brilliant  one.  He  displayed 
none  of  that  £\tal  dexterity  of  hand  and 
brain  which,  giving  youth  a  notion  that 
it  can  do  everything,  xvastes  the  best 
years  of  life  in  attempting  a  hundred 
things,  and  leaves  maturity  w’ith  a 
wretched  iucap.acity  for  anything.  From 
the  very  first  Wallenstein  rendered  him¬ 
self  conspicuous  by  a  massive  w'ill,  and 
an  all-absorbing  purpose.  Desultory 
achievements  and  mere  showy  exploits 
he  detested.  But  he  never  shrank  from 
anything  that  tended  to  help  him  to  his 
object.  Power  was  his  passion,  and  he 
soon  found  that  we.alth  was  the  priuciiMil 
element  of  power.  But  at  iiiueteen  or 
twenty  he  was  not  a  very  wealthy  gen¬ 
tleman.  Accordingly  he  looked  ahont  to 
fin<i  the  re.adiest  means  of  becoming  a 
millionnaire.  Now  every  age  has  its  own 
short  and  e.asy  methmi  of  growing  rich, 
and  that  of  260  years  ago  was  Alchemy. 
To  this  study,  then,  Wallenstein  at  on<w, 
and  most  heartily,  devoted  himself.  Nor 
was  the  twin  science  Astrology  ne¬ 
glected;  for  it  is  your  intense  ambition, 
rather  than  overpowering  love  or 
withering  hate,  that  burns  to  pry  into 
the  future,  lie  commence<i  these  studies 
at  college,  ami  he  continued  them  during 
that  indispensable  promena<le,  the 
Grand  Tour,  carrying  with  him  the 
renowned  adept,  Verdengus,  and  con¬ 
sulting  all  the  more  celebrated  alche¬ 
mists  of  Europe  on  the  way.  He  even 
paused  for  months  at  Padua  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  unrivalled  occult  at¬ 
tainments  of  Professor  Argoli.  And  ho 
returned  to  Vienna  enough  of  an  astro¬ 
loger  to  pit  his  science  on  occasion 
against  that  of  the  masters  of  tlie  craft. 
He  had  not,  indee*!,  succeeded  in  his 
great  object,  and  learnt  to  make  gold  ; 
but  he  had  acquired  much  skill  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  metal :  and  a  day  came  when 
this  :u5complishmont  proved  a  very  good 
substitute  for  the  other.  That,  however, 
was  not  yet ;  and,  alchemist  and  astro¬ 
loger  though  he  was,  Wallenstein  did 
not  appear  likely  to  be  any  the  wealthier 
nnless  he  turned  oharlatati  outright, — a 
lucrative  profession  certainly,  hut  rather 
less  dignified  than  that  of  court  fool, 
nnless  it  happened  to  shelter  under  the 
skirts  of  the  respectable  ’ologies,  and 
Wallenstein  had  mastered  noneof  these. 
So  he  did  what  many  another  ambitious 
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youth  has  done  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances — looked  up  a  wealthy  widow 
and  married  her ;  not  without  some 
trouble,  though,  for  he  encountered  a 
formidable  rival  in  a  certain  dashing 
soldier — Cratz.  We  are  sorry  contcm- 
]H>raries  have  left  us  no  details  of  tliis 
livalry — nothing  to  throw  light  on  the 
wooing  of  Wallenstein — which  is  a  pity, 
for  the  story  would  oertainly  have  been 
amusing,  'fhe  dame,  Lucretia  von  L;iu- 
dioh,  though  well  stricken  in  years,  was 
greatly  given  to  patronizing  the  knaves 
who  then,  evon  more  than  now,  dealt  in 
medicaments  for  renovating  beauty 
and  exciting  affection  ;  and,  therefore, 
must  have  been  as  ultra-sentimental  in 
the  matter  as  VV^allenstein  was  business¬ 
like.  Of  the  two,  Cratz  was  assuredly 
the  more  likely  to  prevail  in  such  a  con¬ 
test,  and,  theretbre,  curiosity  must  re¬ 
gret  that  gossips  have  omitted  to  reotrd 
how  W allenstcin  managed  to  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  him.  lie  this  Jis  it  may,  the  lady 
proved  a  very  exacting,  troublesome,  and 
jealous  wife,  nearly  killing  her  husbaml  on 
one  occasion  by  administering  a  love-po¬ 
tion!  But  in  1G14  she  died,  and  left  him 
her  whole  .fortune,  consisting  of  a  large 
sum  in  ready  cash,  and  sundry  estates  in 
liohemia  and  Moravia.  Free  to  follow  the 
impulses  of  .ambition,  Wallenstein  made 
goo<l  u.se  of  his  wealth,  raiding  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  cavalry  at  his  own  ex|jit;n8e,  and 
distinguishing  himself  in  sundry  cam¬ 
paigns,  as  wvdl  lie  might,  considering 
that  in  those  days  lliere  never  was  any 
lack  of  hsrd  blows  in  the  Holy  lionntn 
Kmpirc.  llapidly  acquiring  court  favor, 
he  was  created  a  baron,  and  appointed 
Governor  of  Moravia,  somewhere  in 
ItilG.  There,  too,  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self;  but  it  was  by  such  extraonliuary 
rapacity  as  to  create  quite  a  scandal — 
even  at  tlie  corrupt  court  of  Vienna. 
Summoned  thither  to  vindicate  liiinself, 
he  made  his  first  great  proof  of  the 
wonder-working  power  of  g<*ld.  By 
dint  of  hard  bribing,  spending  ten  tltou- 
sand  pounds  in  tiie  process,  he  was  ac¬ 
quitted  and  relegated  to  his  government, 
where  he  remained,  still  luouey-grub- 
bing,  till  the  close  of  1618. 

Meanwhile  the  Cnjus  Regio  as  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  house  of  Habsburg  was  ar¬ 
ranging  tile  materials  for  a  mighty  con- 
fiagration.  Family  quarrels,  and  the 
interpolation  of  a  couple  of  tolerant 


princes,  had  rendered  that  line  of  sove¬ 
reigns  the  very  last  to  begin.  But  when 
they  did  set  to  work  it  was  in  downright 
earnest.  And  it  must  be  conlesscd  tiiat 
they  bad  quite  sufficient  to  tax  all  tlieir 
energies,  tor  the  Reformation  had  made 
extraordinary  progress  in  tlieir  domin¬ 
ions.  The  southern  provinces  were  soon 
dragooned  back  to  tlie  old  taitli ;  then 
Austria  liad  its  turn;  and,  finally,  Hun¬ 
gary.  There  were  many  (teasiint  revolts 
Uie  while,  and  one  or  two  formidable 
rebellions.  But  these  were  all  pnt  down, 
partly  by  open  force  and  merciless  cru¬ 
elty,  and  partly  by  vile  treachery  and 
merciless  cruelty  ;  fur,  somehow  or  other, 
cruelty  was  the  inseparable  adjunct  of 
whatever  instrument  tlieir  exigencies 
compelled  the  Habsburgs  to  adopt.  Up 
to  1617  Bohemia,  that  strongliold  of  lie- 
formation,  had  remained  comparatively 
undisturbed.  That  kingdom,  therefore, 
was  thronged  with  retugees.  But  in 
the  year  just  named  Ferdinand  of  Gratz, 
the  originator  and  chief  supporter  of 
Austrian  persecution,  was  recognized  as 
heir  to  the  various  crowns  of  the  family  ; 
and  the  Emperor  Matliias  being  old  and 
broken  in  health  and  spirit,  he  at  once 
assumed  the  direetion  of  afiairs.  This 
roused  the  refugees,  wiio  iiateil  him  with 
the  concentrated  malice  of  bigots,  exiles, 
and  mined  men.  Led  by  tliat  magnifi¬ 
cent  demagogue,  the  subtle,  during,  and 
eloquent  CountThurn— a  man  who  loved 
to  fish  in  troubie«l  waters,  but  still  more 
to  rouse  the  sUtrin  that  was  to  trouble 
them — they  intrigued,  plotted,  and  ha¬ 
rangued  with  all  ihe  restless  energy  of 
vengeimce,  to  excite  the  Bohemians 
.against  tlieir  prince.  Nor  was  tins  a 
difficult  tusk.  The  fiery  wars  rage^l  by 
llus-sites  and  Roiuaiii>ts  were  little  more 
than  a  century  ohl,  and  the  animosities 
engendered  thereby  were  still  at  a  good 
red  heat.  Besides,  the  hurricane  strug¬ 
gle  of  creed  against  creed,  not  yet  over 
in  France  or  tlie  Netherlands,  was  ready 
to  break  out  at  any  moment  along  the 
Rhine,  where,  banded  under  rival 
leagues,  Reformer  and  Roriianist  stood 
front  to  front,  with  the  trumpet  at  the 
lip  and  the  sword  half  drawn.  This  was 
exciting ;  but  this  was  not  all.  Tiie  do¬ 
ings  of  Jesuit  and  Habsburgher  bad, 
for  many  a  day,  alarmed  the  Boiiemians, 
and  warned  them  in  unmist  akahle  terms  to 
prepare  for  a  similar  conflict.  Andtiiough 
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as  yet  all  was  calm  within  that  ancient 
kingdom,  it  was  the  ominous  calm — the 
thrilling  pause — the  five  minutes  of  unut¬ 
terable  anxiety  that  precedes  the  rush 
of  battle.  There  can  no  question  that 
Ferdinand  intended,  sooner  or  later,  to 
deal  with  Bohemians  as  he  had  al¬ 
ready  dealt  with  Styrians,  Austri¬ 
ans,  and  Hungarians.  And  there  can 
be  just  as  little  question  that  be  was 
brought  in  collision  with  them  far  sooner 
than  he  wished,  and  long  before  he  was 
readjr.  It  was  thus  the  matter  befell : — 
Precisely  at  the  perilous  juncture  no  less 
than  two  Protestant  communities  took 
the  liberty  of  building  their  churches  on 
Roman  Catholic  abbey-lands  without 
the  consent  of  the  trustees.  The  latter 
naturally  demurred,  and  a  quarrel  be¬ 
gan  that  soon  interested  a  dozen  nations, 
and  ended  by  involving  Europe  in  the 
terrible  Thirty  Years’  VVar.  It  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
there  have  been  few  prettier  squabbles 
than  this.  Contradictory  as  they  were, 
both  the  parties  to  it  were  decidedly  and 
legally  in  the  right !  By  Article  VI.  of 
the  “  Majestits  Brief” — a  sort  of  Magna 
Charta  granted  to  the  Bohemians  in 
1609 — the  Protestants  were  empowered 
to  build  churches  ‘‘  in  towns,  villages,  or 
elsewhere,  without  hindrance  or  molesta¬ 
tion.”  The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand, 
according  to  the  well-known  Cujus  Ke- 
gio,  were  perfectly  justified  in  preserving 
their  faith  intact  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  domains.  This  was  just  the 
sort  of  dilemma  betw'een  whose  horns  a 
sohool-mnn  would  have  delighted  to  pin 
an  adversary.  But  the  Bohemians  un¬ 
fortunately  were  too  impassioned  to  ap¬ 
preciate  its  beauties,  otherwise  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  would  have  borrowed  our 
Chancery  Court,  as  a  sort  of  shrine, 
wherein  to  preserve  it  for  the  admiration 
of  future  ages.  The  thing,  of  coui'se, 
w’as  referred  to  Vienna,  while  millions 
looked  eagerly  on.  N ot  the  least  interested 
were  the  refugees ;  but  they  were  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  spectators.  Under 
their  direction  numerous  insolent  peti¬ 
tions  were  concocted  and  despatch^  to 
court  by  still  more  insolent  bearers: 
until  Ferdinand  and  his  advisers  were 
goaded  into  arresting  the  deputies,  and 
ordering  the  demolition  of  the  buildings 
— precisely  as  Thurn  and  his  confederates 
desired.  Of  course  all  good  Bohemians 


were  furious  at  the  conduct  of  the  court, 
and  equally,  of  course,  the  refugees  took 
care  to  improve  the  occasion.  Indigna¬ 
tion  meetings  were  gathered,  speeches 
made,  and  pamphlets  disseminated,  all 
tending  to  increase  the  univers.*!!  excite¬ 
ment.  Among  other  measures  a  monster 
meeting  was  convened  at  Prague  to 
consider  the  situation.  It  met  on  the 
23d  of  May,  1618,  and  a  memorable 
affinr  it  proved. 

And  here  we  must  pause  to  notice  one 
of  the  amiable  privileges  which  certain 
municipalities  arrogated  in  the  days  of 
old.  It  was  this, — whenever  their  magis¬ 
trates  hapjiened  to  displease  them,  the 
burghers  were  given  to  flinging  them 
In  adlong  from  the  windows  of  the 
liathhaus,  or  Town  Hall.  So  that  the 
cry,  “Down  with  So-and-so,”  wagne  as 
it  is  just  now,  was  tolerably  intelligible 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  custom,  of 
course,  had  an  origin ;  but  that  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  dispute.  It  is  sufficiently  like  a 
trait  of  the  ancient  Romans  to  justify 
ardent  classics  in  attributing  it  to  them. 
And  it  is  not  so  unlike  a  practice  of  the 
still  older  Hebrews  to  deter  those,  who 
delight  in  tracing  every  good  thing  up  to 
that  people,  from  assigning  it  to  their 
favorites.  Indeed,  those  who  exercised 
the  privilege  last  appear  to  have  been  of 
this  opinion,  for  they  justified  their  con¬ 
duct  by  a  pertinent  allu.sion  to  the  fate 
of  Jezebel.  To  our  mind,  however,  the 
thing  seems  to  have  been  neither  more 
nor  less  than  hanging  in  embryo.  It 
certainly  wanted  nothing  of  that  ojiera- 
tion  but — the  rope.  Be  the  origin,  how¬ 
ever,  what  it  may,  the  thing  itself  was 
sufficiently  common.  In  this  way  the 
weavers  of  Louvain  disposed  of  no  less 
than  seventeen  of  their  magistrates  in 
1382  ;  thus,  too,  the  citizens  of  Breslau 
dealt  with  the  whole  body  of  their  town- 
councillors  in  1420;  and  thus  the  good 
people  of  Vienna  got  rid  of  their  obnox¬ 
ious  burgomaster  and  syndics  in  1461. 
Traces  of  the  same  pleasant  custom  may 
be  met  with  in  the  records  and  in  the 
civic  architecture  of  Nuremberg,  Augs¬ 
burg,  Dantzic,  and  half  a  hundreil  other 
places.  But  it  was  at  Prague  that  de¬ 
fenestration,  as  they  called  it,  was  prac¬ 
tised  in  all  its  glory.  And  not  without 
sufficient  reason.  No  other  mediaeval 
city  W'as  half  so  well  qualified  to  assert 
the  privilege,  or  so  aamirably  adapted 
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to  exerci.se  it.  Prague  was  tenanted 
by  various  races — conquenng  and  con¬ 
quered.  These,  ol'  course,  hated  one 
another  devoutly,  and  to(tk  the  utmost 

f>ains  to  preserve  intact  their  several 
>arbarous  <liaIocts  arid  conflicting  usages. 
And  from  the  days  of  lluss  and  Zisca 
downwards  bitter  religious  animosities 
were  super;idde«l  to  the  other  choice  ele¬ 
ments  of  discord.  Besides,  the  city  was 
alw.iys  thronged  by  thousands  of  stu- 
«lents — .sturdy  fellows  all — who  delighted 
in  a  riot.  And,  as  if  to  give  full  scope 
to  the  defenestrating  proclivities  of  this 
turbulent  tn.i.ss,  the  place  was  divided 
into  three  different  municip.alitios,  each 
with  its  separate  Ilathhaus.  The  course 
of  time  had  l.iught  the  magistrates  of 
most  other  old  German  towns  to  neutral¬ 
ize  this  custom  very  considerably,  by 
j»roviding  seuret  outlets  from  the  coun¬ 
cil  chamber,  specimens  of  which  may  be 
noticed  at  Ratisbon  auil  other  places  to 
tliia  very  day.  But  the  citizens  of 
Prague  were  not  to  be  ilefrauded  of  their 
rights  in  this  scurvy  fashion.  Tiiey 
could  not,  indeed,  prevent  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  such  rat-holes ;  but  they  took  good 
care  to  render  them  nearly  useless, 
by  placing  the  council-chamber  at  the 
very  top  of  the  liathhaus.  Nor  were  the 
municipal  diguitaries  of  Prague  the 
only  officials  liable  to  this  process.  It 
was  frequently  extended  to  Ministers  of 
State.  At  first  the  latter  were  gener¬ 
ally  precipitated  from  the  Wyssehrahd, 
a  stronghold  that  crowms  a  precipice  over 
the  Moldau,  to  the  south  of  the  Neu- 
stadt ;  and  where,  by  the  way,  during  the 
mistiest  times,  a  certain  termagant. 
Queen  Libuss.a,  used  to  dispose  of  her 
innuraer.able  lovers  in  the  same  way.  In 
later  days,  however,  these  old  battle¬ 
ments  were  exchanged  for  the  w'indows 
of  the  council-chamber — the  “  Green 
Room  ” — of  the  llradschin,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  And  the  said  chamber 
— s'ill  with  a  view  to  the  privilege — was 
placed  just  under  the  roof,  twenty-five 
good  yards  from  the  ground. 

Peasant  and  paladin,  the  Bohemians 
gathered  from  all  quarters ;  and  on  the 
appointed  day  a  mighty  throng  covered 
Zisca’s  Berg  to  the  top.  There  was  no 
lack  of  stern  feeling  there,  and  no  lack 
of  exciting  topics,  nor  of  the  skill  to 
handle  them,  though  the  last  was  hardly 
requisite,  for  every  object  round  teemed 
Kiw  Series. — VoL  X.,  No.  1. 


with  recollections  only  too  eloquent  at 
such  a  crisis.  An  assembly  like  that 
could  have  but  one  result.  What  with 
Stirling  memories  and  fiery  oratory,  in 
an  hour  the  multitude  was  ripe  for  any 
mischief — howling  for  an  object  whereon 
to  vent  its  rage.  And  the  tide  of  pas¬ 
sion  was  taken  as  it  rose.  Down  they 
poured — Thurn  in  front— to  the  Grosser 
Ring,  in  the  centre  of  the  Aldstadt. 
There  they  defiled — clashing  their  iron 
flails  or  “  looth-pick.s,”  as  they  playfully 
c.illed  them,  and  shaking  the  town  with 
their  shouts — lietween  the  old  Ilathhaus, 
memorable  for  examples  of  Hussite  ven¬ 
geance,  and  the  old  'fliien-Kirche,  still 
more  memorable  as  the  scene  of  Zisca’s 
eloquence :  for  the  blind  old  warrior  had 
been  a  very  Boanerges  in  the  pulpit. 
Thus  refVe.shed,  they  resumed  their  tre¬ 
mendous  promenade,  thronging  down 
the  Plattuer  Gasse,  and  over  the  old 
bridge,  without  much  heeding  St.  John 
Neponiuk,  or  the  twenty-seven  other 
statues  that  graced  its  length.  Thence 
they  hurried,  roaiing  and  rushing  like  a 
winter  torrent,  through  the  devious 
windings  of  the  Kleinseite,  to  their  goal, 
the  Hradschin.  The  ministers  were 
there  already  ;  but,  though  acquainted 
with  the  national  excitement,  and  not 
unaware  of  the  meeting  and  its  danger¬ 
ous  character,  there  was  not  a  single 
sentry  posted  to  keep  the  door.  It  was 
only  when  the  massive  yell  of  universal 
revolt  thundered  up  to  their  lofty  cham¬ 
ber  that  they  aw’oke  to  find  themselves 
unguarded,  unfriended,  without  a  tongue 
to  plead,  or  a  sword  to  strike  for  them: 
a  door  and  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  nothing 
more,  between  them  and  the  vengeance 
of  a  hundred  thousand  foes.  A  mass 
of  men,  every  one  of  them  noble,  he.ided 
by  Count  Thurn,  forced  their  way  up¬ 
stairs.  They  found  but  five  persons  in 
the  chamber.  Three  of  these,  however, 
were  the  very  men  they  wanted.  One, 
the  secretary,  Fabritius,  was  a  mean 
cringing  knave,  to  whose  gratuitous  of¬ 
ficiousness  a  good  deal  of  the  roughness 
of  the  Austrian  rule  was  attributed.  As 
for  the  ministers,  Slawata  and  Martinitz, 
they  were  even  more  bitterly  hated. 
ITiey  had  ousted  the  natives  from  power, 
they  had  monopolized  office  upon  office, 
they  had  fattened  upon  fine  and  confis¬ 
cation;  one  of  them  at  Idhst  wa.s  that 
always  detested  thing,  a  renegade,  and 
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of  both  it  was  assortod  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  hunting  their  serfs  with 
hound  and  horn  to  mass.  In  comparison 
with  these  the  other  two  were  almost 
meritorious,  and  were  passed  without 
injury,  but  in  much  terror,  nevertheless, 
out  of  the  room,  down  the  stairs,  and 
thence  to  their  dwellings,  suffering  no¬ 
thing  worse  than  much  hustling  and 
more  vituperation,  by  the  way.  Uid  of 
these,  six  gentlemen,  bearing  the  noblest 
names  of  old  Bohemia,  laid  hold  of  the 
victims,  and  flung  them  right  through 
the  windows  with  such  hearty  good-will 
th.at  the  last  of  the  three  was  in  the  air 
before  the  first  had  reached  the  ground. 
Down  the  ministers  tumbled  from  the 
dizzy  height  into  the  ditch  beneath, 
amid  the  roar  of  the  multitude;  several 
flying  shots,  not  badly  aimed,  followed  ; 
and,  as  it  was  intended  that  they  should 
rot  where  thev  fell,  no  further  notice 
was  taken  of  ttem.  But,  unfortunately 
for  this  good  intention,  the  Bohemians 
were  sadly  given  to  a  trick  very  well 
known  in  Eli^linburgh  forty  years  ago. 
Ever  since  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hrads- 
chin  in  1541  the  seiwants  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  cast  wa.ste  paper  and  other 
rubbish  out  of  these  same  windows,  and 
the  heap  that  resulted,  never  being  med¬ 
dled  with,  had  accumulated  to  somewhat 
formidable  dimensions  in  the  course  of 
170  years.  Besides,  the  three  happened 
to  be  arrayed  in  full  Spanish  costume 
that  morning,  and  their  capacious  cloaks 
expanding  like  parachutes  as  they  went 
down,  deposited  them  so  gently  on  the 
heap  that  they  escaped  without  even  a 
broken  bone.  One  of  them,  indeed,  had 
his  hand  discolored,  and  .another  a  lock 
of  hair  cut  away  by  pistol-bullets ;  but 
that  was  all.  Gathering  themselves  up, 
they  sneakeil  quietly  away  to  shelter, 
and  in  a  little  time  m.anaged  to  get  clear 
off  from  Prague.  But  the  jt>»/n-ishment 
of  two  of  them  at  least  was  not  vet 
over.  The  secretary  was  ennobled 
shortly  after  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Hohenfall,  or  High  Tumbler ;  and  Mar- 
tinitz  under  that  of  Count  Schmeissanski, 
or  Pitched  Over — genuine ‘specimens  of 
Ilabsburg  humor  these. 

This  act  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
There  could  be  no  parleying,  no  falter¬ 
ing,  no  receding  henceforth.  So  a  re¬ 
volutionary  government  was  established 
at  once  in  Bohemia,  with  Thurn  at  its 


head.  And  the  first  act  of  that  skilful 
administrator  was  to  raise  an  anny. 
Moravia  was  regarded  as  a  Bohemian 
dependency  in  those  days,  and  its  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Wallenstein,  had  that  exaggerat¬ 
ed  reputation  which  invariably  clings  to 
a  risitig  but  not  thoroughly  tried  tnan. 
The  command  of  the  new  army  there¬ 
fore  was  offered  to  him  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  But  knowing  w’ell  the  weakness 
incident  to  rebellion.s,  and  still  better 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  royal  pres¬ 
tige, — a  mighty  thing  in  those  days,  and 
with  the  powerful  organization  and  vast 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  which  were  sure 
eventually  to  band  the  greater  portion 
of  Catholic  Europe  on  the  side  of  Fer¬ 
dinand, — he  refused  decidedly  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  Thorn  or  his  party. 
Nor  was  he  content  with  mere  refusal ; 
— he  employed  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  organizing  a  royal  army  in  Mo¬ 
ravia.  There  were  other  Bohemians  as 
loyal  as  Wallenstein,  and  these  fled  the 
country,  or  took  refuge  in  the  two  or 
three  strong  towns  that  declared  for 
Ferdinand,  closely  pursued  by  sentences 
of  confiscation  and  exile.  Adventurers 
from  all  quarters  crowded  into  Bohemia 
— men  of  broken  fortunes  and  desperate 
characters ;  and  among  the  rest,  with 
four  thousand  consummate  cut-throats  at 
his  b.ack,  came  that  i)rince  of  partisans. 
Count  Mansfeldt. 

There  was  but  a  small  force  available 
in  Austria  at  the  time,  and  that  was  dis¬ 
patched  at  once  to  the  scene  of  action 
under  General  Bouquoi.  Another  im¬ 
perial  leader — Dampiere — was  hurried 
up  from  Hungary  in  the  same  direction, 
although  the  Hungarians  rose  fiercely 
and  closed  Jipon  his  track  like  a  flowing 
tide.  The  Ilabsburg  fortunes  were  low 
enough  just  then.  Besides  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  several  provinces  were  in 
open  revolt ;  and  those  that  had  not  yet 
followed  the  example  were  widely  dis¬ 
affected — Austria  itsi'lf  as  much  as  any. 
Not  that  the  empire  was  completely 
denuded  of  loyalists;  far  from  it.  But 
large  and  poweifful  as  the  parly  even- 
tuallv  proved,  for  the  time  being  it  was 
helpfess.  Insurrection  had  swe])t  over 
the  country  like  an  inundation,  and  those 
who  were  not  utterly  paralyzed  by  the 
event  thought  of  nothing  as  yet  but 
shunning  its  violence. 

Meanwhile,  leaving  Mansfeldt  to  cope 
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with  Bojupioi,  Thurn  marched  straight 
upon  Vienna.  It  was  a  daring  stroke, 
hilt  the  wisest  withal  that  could  have 
been  adopted.  But  Vienna  was  not 
fated  to  fall  on  that  occasion.  The  nio- 
nient  Thurn  crossed  the  borders  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  who  even  then  had  his  sjties 
everywhere,  redoubleil  his  exertions,  and 
took  care  that  the  news  should  reach 
the  Bohemian  in  sufficiently  exaggerated 
form.  AlaiTOed  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  foe  upon  his  flank,  and  still  more 
alarmed  at  the  focus  thus  presented  to 
reaction,  'ITiurn  turned  aside  from  the 
capital  an<l  made  a  rapid  dash  at  Olmiitz. 
lie  reached  that  city  so  suddenly  that 
Wallenstein,  whose  half-hearted  levies 
fell  aw.ay  as  the  Protestant  leader  ap¬ 
proached,  had  barely  time  to  escape 
with  a  troop  of  cuirassiers  and — the 
nwney-chest,  trhich  he  clung  to  tcith 
chararteristic  tenacity.  lie  had  effect¬ 
ed  his  purpose,  however,  and  for  that 
time,  at  least,  saved  the  empire.  This 
happened  early  in  1619,  and  Thuni,  hav¬ 
ing  carried  all  before  him,  and  estab¬ 
lished  rebellion  on  a  respectable  footing 
in  Moravia,  was  back  before  Vienna  with 
recruited  forces  and  splendid  hopes  be¬ 
fore  the  middle  of  March.  A  few  days 
after  his  re-appearance  the  old  Emperor 
Mathias  died — in  accordance  with  the 
forecast  called  the  seven  M’s  of  Kepler: 
Magnus,  Monarcha,  Mundi,  Medeo,  Me¬ 
use,  Martio,  Moiietur,  as  th.at  philoso- 
)»her  is  reported  to  have  written  before- 
liand  ;  ainl  the  event  added  greatly  to 
his  astrologic  fame.  But,  unfortunately 
for  its  credit,  the  same  story  is  told  with 
a  variatioti  of  another  character  of  the 
jieriod — Doctor  Jessen.  This  learned 
Bohemian  h.ad  been  captured  on  his 
return  from  a  tna.sonable  visit  to  Beth- 
lern  Gabor  in  1618.  He  was  soon  ex¬ 
changed  for  a  court  favorite,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  durance  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  But  during  his  cajitivily  he 
had  amused  himself  bv  writing  up  the 
capitals  I.  M.  M.  M.  M.  conspictiously 
on  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  These 
letters — which  he  explained  thus:  Impe- 
r.ator,  Mathias,  Meuse,  Martio,  Morietur 
— were  greatly  talked  of  at  the  time. 
Crowds  came  to  stare  at  them,  of  course, 
and  among  others  the  future  Emperor 
Ferdinand.  He,  however,  preferred  to 
i-ead  them  his  own  way :  lesseni,  Menti- 
ris,  .Malamorte,  Morieris  (“As  todi.’ssen 


the  liar,  he  will  die  a  bad  death”)— a 
reading  which  proved  just  as  true  as  the 
other  one,  for  Jesstm  was  hanged  shortly 
alter  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain. 
And  as  it  is  with  this,  so  it  is  with 
most  detached  anecdote.s,  especially  the 
smarter  ones.  They  are  told  of  too 
many  persons  to  be  true  of  any ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  said  to  have  hap- 
jiened  too  often  ever  to  have  happened 
at  all. 

Thurn  and  his  Bohemians  were  with¬ 
out  Vienna,  and  what  was  there  within  ? 
1,500  foot  and  200  horse,  abundant  ter¬ 
ror,  and  still  more  abundant  disalTcction. 
But  Thurn,  though  a  matchless  dema¬ 
gogue,  was  a  very  poor  general.  In¬ 
stead  of  storming  the  town  at  once,  he 
dallied  away  three  precious  months  in 
intrigue  and  negotiation.  Not  that 
these  things  were  altogether  ineffective. 
If  they  did  nothing  else,  they  kept  the 
imperial  family  in  the  extremity  of  tor¬ 
ture  for  a  Yankee  eternity — that  is, 
ninety  d.ays.  The  Emperor,  however, 
would  make  no  concession.  Helples.s, 
and  almost  hopeless,  as  he  was,  he  de- 
temiined  to  the  last  to  be  a  monarch  or 
nothing.  Everybody  else  gave  away. 
His  family  entreated,  and  the  Jesuits 
advised  him  to  agree  to  anything  and 
everything,  at  least  for  the  present ;  or 
otherwise  to  fly  and  await  the  dawn  of 
a  belter  day  among  the  faithful  Tyrolese. 
But  Ferdinand  w’ould  do  neither.  And 
yet  he  knew  there  was  no  help  at  hand ; 
that  Thurn  might  enter  the  city  at  his 
pleasure  ;  and  that  the  numerous  traitors 
within  the  walls  debated  almost  publicly 
whether  they  should  not  seize  him,  give 
him  the  tonsure  by  force  after  the  Mero¬ 
vingian  fashion,  an<l,  immuring  him  for¬ 
ever  in  a  convent,  seize  his  children  and 
bring  them  up  in  the  Protestant  faith. 
Very  probably  it  was  the  knowledge  of 
these  ilebates  that  determined  Thurn  to 
wait  and  watch.  Very  probably  the 
Bohemian  chief  calculated  that  the  mal¬ 
contents  would  do  his  work  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  he  could  dare  to  do  it  for  him¬ 
self,  and  that  his  surest  course  would  be 
to  maintain  his  threatening  attitude  un¬ 
altered,  thus  encouraging  and  strength¬ 
ening  his  partisans  by  his  presence, 
while  his  inaction  left  ample  scope  to 
their  treasonable  impulses.  It  was  a 
wily  plan,  and  would  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  successful  but  for  one  little  trifle 
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— the  ^ine  coaid  not  always  be  thus 
confined  merely  to  the  Habsburgs,  the 
malcontents,  and  Thum.  Meanwhile, 
day  by  day  the  traitors  grew  more 
audacious,  and  day  by  day  the  imperial* 
ists  lost  heart  and  tell  off,  until  Ferdi¬ 
nand  stood  almost  alone  in  his  palace. 
At  length  Thuru  roused  and  prepared 
for  an  assault ;  but  rather  with  a  vievr 
to  stimulate  his  paitisans  than  to  act 
decisively  himself.  His  troops  drew  up 
to  the  gates,  and  his  artillery  battered 
the  palace,  throwing  its  shot  insolently 
in  at  the  very  windows.  I'erdiuand 
changed  hit  apartments  and  prayed 
against  his  enemies.  This  cannonade 
decitled  the  conspirators.  While  Thurn 
demonstrated  without,  they  armed  within 
and  hurried  to  the  palace.  At  their 
head  were  the  noblest  of  the  ancient 
nobility;  for,  with  small  exception,  the 
present  Austrian  aristocracy  dates  only 
from  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Sixteen 
of  them,  headed  by  Thonradtel  of 
the  once  great  house  of  Ebergassing, 
forced  themselves  into  the  presence  of 
their  sovereign.  This  was  the  11th 
of  June,  1619,  and  a  terrible  morning 
it  was  within  the  ramparts  of  Vienna. 
There  all  was  hurry  and  alarm.  Some 
secreted  their  females  and  their  valu¬ 
ables  ;  others  looked  up  and  whetted 
their  long-concealed  weapons.  As  to  the 
palace,  there  the  women  and  the  priests 
wept  together  in  helpless  despair.  Fer¬ 
dinand  was  left  to  debate  alone  against 
a  host.  And  what  a  debate  was  that! 
Extreme  impotence  was  on  the  one  side, 
and  exulting  insolence  on  the  other. 
“  Sign  I  ”  sjtid  'I'honradtel,  presenting  a 
document  overflowing  with  humiliating 
conditions.  “Sign!”  ciied  his  com¬ 
rades,  laying  their  hands  on  their  sw'ords. 
“  Sign  !  sign  !  ”  growletl  their  followers 
in  the  corridors,  on  the  stairs,  and  down 
in  the  court-yard  below.  But  Ferdinand 
refused.  They  reasoned,  he  refused ; 
they  expostulated,  he  refused ;  they 
threatened,  he  still  refused.  Their  faces 
flushed,  their  words  grew  fierce ;  the 
circle  closed  round  the  I’rince,  swords 
loo  flashed  out,  and  Thonradtel,  grasp¬ 
ing  his  arm,  commanded  him  to  sign. 
If  ever  man  looked  death  full  in  the 
face,  Ferdinand  did  so  then.  The  nobles 
had  now  gone  too  far  to  retract ;  with 
them,  too,  it  was  all  or  nothing.  Let 
but  one  strike,  and  every  sword  would 
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follow  the  example.  Ferdinand’s  life 
hung  by  a  thread,  and  he  knew  it,  but 
he  never  faltered.  He  W’:is  no  warrior, 
had  indeed  disgraced  himself  on  the 
only  occasion  wherein  he  had  ventun*d 
to  show  himself  in  arms ;  hut  now  he 
was  every  inch  a  hero,  as  impassive  as 
if  he  had  been  cast  in  bras-s.  Old  Bo- 
dolph  and  Maximilian,  valiant  as  they 
were,  might  have  been  proud  of  their 
descendant.  “  Sign  !  ”  thundered  Thon¬ 
radtel  for  the  lust  time,  and  more  than 
one  keen  blade  was  pointed  at  Fer«ii- 
naud’s  unsheltered  breast.  A  moment 
more  and — “  Hark  !  what’s  that  ?  ”  ci  icd 
Jorger  of  Hernhall’s,  dropping  the  point 
of  his  weapon  in  startled  surprise. 
“Ilimmel!”  growls  Ilagger  of  Alen- 
steig,  “  but  it’s  a  cavalry  trumpet.  Can 
Thum  be  in  the  town  ?  ”  And  up  it 
came,  clear  .and  ear-piercing,  that  rous¬ 
ing  tira-la  which  horsemen  love  to  hear. 
They  rushed  to  the  windows,  and  as 
they  did  so  the  trumpet-blast  died  away, 
and  the  ring  of  bridle  and  sabre  and 
the  clatter  of  many  hoofs  took  its  place. 
Another  minute,  and  a  dense  body  of 
cuirassiers  trotted  into  the  square,  and 
pulled  up  with  a  ringing  shout,  right 
under  the  window's.  “  Whose  are 
these  ?  ”  questioned  the  nobles  in  as¬ 
tonishment.  That  was  soon  settled.  A 
ma>s  of  the  new-comers  threw  them¬ 
selves  from  their  horses  and  dashed  up 
the  stairs  without  ceremony.  There 
was  a  scuffle  without,  and  then  the 
chamber-door  opened  and  admitted  a 
t.all  thin  figure,  surmounted  by  a  hard 
stern  countenance,  with  piercing  black 
eyes,  heavy  moustache,  and  short,  brist¬ 
ling  black  beard  and  hair.  “  Wallen¬ 
stein  !  ”  cried  the  Emperor,  bursting 
from  his  impassibility.  “  Ter  Teufel !  ” 
screamed  Thonradtel,  crushing  up  his 
document,  and  dashing  out  of  the  palace, 
followed  by  the  rest  of  the  deputation, 
and  preceded  by  the  valiant  Hugger, 
who  tripped  over  his  sword  and  rolled 
from  hea<l  to  foot  of  the  stairs.  'The 
house  of  Habsburg  w'as  saved.  That  night 
came  the  news  of  a  Royalist  victory 
in  Bohemia,  and  ere  morning  dawned, 
Thurn’s  camp  was  deserted,  and  himself 
far  away  on  the  way  to  the  frontiers. 

And  how  came  Wallenstein  thither 
so  op|K)rtunely  ?  That  is  soon  told. 
After  his  escape  from  Olmiitz  he  had 
no-  very  pleasant  march,  for  rebellion 
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threw  a  hundred  ohetacles  in  iiis  jiath. 
After  much  dodgin|y  and  shifting,  many 
inarclu*s  and  not  a  few  coiintermaiches, 
lie  fell  in  with  Dampiere,  then  advancing 
to  re-enforoe  Houquoi.  A  few  days  after 
came  intelligence  of  the  imminent  peril 
of  Ferdinand.  Of  course  a  junction  with 
Houmioi  was  no  longer  to  Ik?  thought 
of.  Ilampier  doubled  back  in  haste,  and 
Wallenstein,  breaking  *)ff  with  his  horse¬ 
men  and  his  money-chest,  seized  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boats  near  Krerns,  and,  dropping 
rapidly  and  unsuspected  dow'u  the  Dan¬ 
ube  to  Vienna,  managed  to  pass  between 
Thurn’s  careless  posts,  and  gained  the 
palace  at  the  very  nick  of  time. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  nick  of  time.  Had 
Thurn  taken  Vienna,  or  even  maintained 
his  post  before  it  a  little  longer,  the  im¬ 
perial  crown  would  have  been  lost  for¬ 
ever  to  the  house  of  Ilabsburg,  and  with 
it  the  greater  portion  of  the  hereditary 
domains.  Truly,  Wallenstein  was  a 
mighty  benefactor !  Thanks  to  him, 
Ferdinand  reached  Frankfort  in  time, 
and  history  tells  the  rest.  Hut  even  as 
an  empi-ror  his  position,  for  a  time,  was 
sufficiently  disheartening.  Rebellion, 
triumphant  iti  Bohemia,  was  far  from 
being  quelled  elsewhere.  The  capital 
itself  was  not  8.afe :  a  iiercer  foe  than 
Thurn — Bethlem  Gabor  and  his  wild 
borderers — was  rapidly  approaching. 
Ferdinand  returned  in  haste  to  organize 
n'sistance  ;  he  recalled  some  troops  from 
Bohemia,  and  gathered  up  new  levies. 
Blit  before  he  couhl  do  half  that  was  re¬ 
quisite,  the  Transylv.anian  Waiwode 
w.as  upon  him  on  the  one  side,  while 
Thurn,  whom  the  large  detachments 
made  by  Bouquoi  hail  set  free,  came 
down  on  the  other.  But  not  to  play  the 
same  insolent  part  as  before.  Men  and 
soldiers,  and  confidence  too,  were  now 
within  the  walls,  and  the  assailants  had 
to  win  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  face 
of  stern  resistance.  Fvery  day  devel¬ 
oped  additional  skill  and  daring  on  the 
part  of  the  besieged,  and  always  among 
the  most  distinguished  was  Wallenstein. 
At  length,  hopeless  of  success,  discon¬ 
tented  with  one  another,  and,  above  all, 
apprehensive  of  the  storm  that  w.as  gath¬ 
ering,  the  besiegers  withdrew.  The 
leaguer  began  in  October,  and  it  was 
over  by  the  opening  of  the  new  year. 
By  that  time,  too,  Ferdinand’s  affairs  had 
greatly -improved  on  all  sides.  At  home 


judicious  measures,  combined  with  the 
imperial  prestige,  had  won  back  many  a 
malcontent,  and  not  a  few  open  rebels. 
And  abroad  diplomacy  had  been  even 
more  successful.  France  and  England 
were  neutralized  ;  the  Protestant  League 
was  dislocated,  while  that  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  drawn  closer  together,  was  even 
then  mustering  in  arms  under  Maximi¬ 
lian  of  Bavaria.  Spinola,too,  was  march¬ 
ing  on  the  Palatinate  ;  re-enforcements 
were  crossing  the  Alps  from  Italy  ;  and 
Spanish  gold  was  gathering  reckless  spi¬ 
rits  everyw’here  for  this  fresh  crusade. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Bohemian  King 
was  speeding  fast  to  ruin  :  wasting  his 
money,  misspending  his  time,  losing  his 
friends,  encouraging  his  enemies,  and  in¬ 
sulting  his  subjects  by  such  tricks  as  the 
following  : — “  Fridericum  Pragse  prope 
inolemlinum  magnum,  magna  omnium 
indignatione,  cum  ficce  populi  lavantem 
visum  fuisse.”  He  had  not  even  the 
atoning  quality  of  personal  courage,  but’ 
was  just  as  useless  in  the  field  as  he  was 
in  the  council.  By  the  time  the  cam¬ 
paign  opened  in  1C20  the  Bohemians 
were  beyond  comparison  w  eaker  than  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolt.  Then  they 
were  as  one — then  they  overfiowed  witli 
enthusiasm ;  but  now-  they  were  di.sap- 
pointed  and  depressed,  while  every  man 
distrusted  his  neighbor. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1620,  the 
invading  army  crossed  the  frontiers,  and 
no  more  brilliant  host  ever  marched  to 
fight  its  first  battle.  The  ranks  included 
an  unparalleled  number  of  world-known 
celebrities.  There,  at  the  he.ad,  was  that 
cuiras.sed  Jesuit,  the  renowned  old  war 
dog  Tilly  ;  there,  with  his  iron  horsemen, 
was  the  fiery  rider  Papenheim — he  who, 
like  the  Napiers,  was  always  sure  to  be 
hit ;  there — strange  scene  for  such  a  man, 
then  a  volunteer  of  eighteen — was  the 
jihilosopher  Descartes;  there,  yet  little 
more  than  a  raw  peasant,  was  the  terri¬ 
ble  partis-an,  John  de  Wart ;  there  was 
the  infamous  Count  Merode  ;  there  was 
ho  who  bt-came  the  first  soldier  of  his 
day,  when  Turenne  was  in  his  prime,  the 
gallant  Merci ;  there  was  Cratz,  Illo, 
Terski,  Isoloni;  and  there,  finally,  wa.s 
Wallenstein  him.self,  in  the  capacity  of 
quarterm.aster-general. 

Tlie  battle  of  the  White  Mountain, 
like  so  many  other  decisive  actions,  was 
fought  on  a  Sunday.  Wallenstein  was 
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not  present,  having  been  detached  the 
day  before  on  a  foraging  expedition  :  so 
we  shall  pass  over  the  details.  That 
single  fight  ruined  Frederick.  Mans- 
feldt,  indeed,  maintained  the  struggle 
desperately  for  long  years  after  ;  but  he 
was  a  mere  adventurer,  who  made  the 
cause  of  the  “  Winter  King  ”  an  excuse 
for  continuing  an  exciting  career.  I’ledg- 
ing  themselves  to  a  general  amnesty,  the 
imperial  leaders  look  quiet  possession, 
except  jugt  of  the  districts  occupied  by 
Mansfeldt.  And,  for  a  time,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  treachery.  There  was 
no  harrying  of  districts  with  tire  and 
sword  ;  there  w’ere  no  proscriptions,  no 
contiscations,  no  executions.  h]ven  re¬ 
ligion  was  left  untouched.  One  month 
passed,  and  another,  and  yet  another 
without  a  change.  It  really  appeared 
that  this  time  at  least  allabsburg  would 
not  play  titlse.  Hundreds  who  had  been 
in  hiding  resumed  their  avocations. 
Confidence  returned  every  when-,  and  by 
the  ensuing  February  the  greater  part 
of  Bohemia  presented  no  trace  of  the  re¬ 
cent  struggle.  Ibit  Habsburg  vengeance, 
whether  in  Spain,  or  in  Holland,  or  in 
Bohemia,  never  disap])oiuted  itself  by 
premature  action,  never  drew  the  net  un¬ 
til  the  meshes  were  full ;  and  this  was 
now  the  case.  At  midnight,  February 
28,  1021,  forty-eight  great  BohemLni 
barons  were  surprised  in  their  beds,  and 
hurried  in  fetters  to  the  Hradschin.  But 
not  for  immediate  luiiiishment.  Iixleed, 
at  first  they  were  looked  uj»on,  and  by 
themselves  ns  well  as  others,  in  the  light 
of  hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  the 
nation,  so  long  as  Mansfeldt  should  make 
head.  But  in  three  months  more  tliat 
leader  had  been  hurled  into  the  Palati¬ 
nate,  and  Bohemia  secured.  And  then 
tlie  work  of  death  began.  On  the  2l8t 
of  June  the  conquerors  had  a  defenes¬ 
tration  of  their  own.  A  scaft'old  was 
raised  before  the  windows  t>f  the  old 
Kathhaus,  op|>osite  that  Thien-Kirche, 
which  still  bore  .aloft  the  stirring  em¬ 
blems  of  Zisca :  the  chalice  au<l  the 
sword,  the  privilege  and  its  guarantee. 
But  the  one  was  broken,  and  the  other 
about  to  pass  away  forever.  On  this 
scafibld  was  raised  a  lordly  seat,  and 
there,  as  the  sun  rose,  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioiiei'H  arranger!  themselves.  Prince 
Liechtenstein  in  tlie  midst,  with  Slaw  ata 
and  Martinits  on  his  right  hand  and  his 


left.  The  Grosser  Ring  was  thronged 
with  mail-clad  men,  and  an  army  kept 
the  neighboring  streets.  Five  o’cl(K-k 
struck ;  and,  at  the  stroke,  a  baron  step¬ 
ped  through  the  winrlow  to  the  block. 
Another  and  another  followed,  until 
tw'enty-four  heads  fell.  One  b}’  one  they 
died,  like  valiant  gentlemen.  Some 
young  and  full  of  life,  others  old  and 
hoary,  tottering  on  the  very  brink  of  the 
grave ;  the  ages  of  ten  among  them 
amounting  to  full  seven  hundred  years. 
But  all  (lied  with  the  same  unfaltering 
mien,  the  same  touching  (courage.  The 
very  morning  of  that  longest  day  seemed 
to  M  eep,  preserving  a  rainbow  full  in 
front  until  the  last  proud  head  had  fal¬ 
len.  It  was  the  Arad  of  the  seventeenth 
ermtury.  Alas  for  the  line,  whose  an¬ 
nals  are  stained  by  two  such  bloody 
pages !  And  during  the  whole  of  the 
U-rrible  hours  of  butchery,  the  author 
was  })rostrate  before  the  image  of  the 
Jihtek  Virgin  at  Marianzel,  two  hundred 
miles  off  in  Styria,  whitiier  he  had  !na<le 
a  pilgrimage  afoot,  expressly  to  pi'.ay  for 
the  souls  of  his  victims! 

During  the  next  few  vears,  the  Bo¬ 
hemians  underwent  a  reign  of  terror. 
Confiscation,  death,  and  exile  went  on 
by  wholesale.  Civil  iuid  religious  liber¬ 
ty  were  stamped  out  together.  The 
very  literature  of  the  ebuntry  was  pro¬ 
scribed  and  jK-M'secuterl,  and  stamjierl  out 
too  ;  for  it  also  had  been  guilty  of  heresy 
and  rebellion.  And  the  Bohemians,  from 
|)robably  the  brightest  r.ace  in  Europe, 
degenerated  within  a  single  generation 
into  positively  the  most  stoliri. 

Many  of  the  estates  were  given  aw.ny, 
and  many  more  put  up  for  sale  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioners  ;  and  this,  in 
conjunction  witli  the  necessities  created 
by  fine  and  exile,  threw  so  large  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  land  into  the  market,  that  the 
price  fell,  in  many  c:ises,  to  less  than  a 
year’s  rent.  Among  those  who  profited 
most  by  this  state  of  things  was  Wallen¬ 
stein.  Though  holding  by  no  means  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  army,  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  by  far  the  largest  share  of  the 
plunder,  and,  possessing  even  then  enor¬ 
mous  funds,  he  made  still  larger  purcha¬ 
ses.  But,  not  content  with  fair  g.-iins, 
if  such  gains  may  be  called  fair,  he  re'- 
sorted  to  one  of  the  tricks  of  the  alche¬ 
mists  in  order  to  sw'ell  them,  and  pur¬ 
chased  several  estates  with  coin  so  de- 
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based  as  to  be  not  worth  half  itsuominal 
value.  There  were  coiuplaints  and  loud 
ones ;  but  these  were  soon  silenced  by 
probably  the  most  extraordinary  edict 
ever  issued  by  monarch,  an  edict  which 
le^^alizcd  this  kind  of  swindling  in  Wal¬ 
lenstein's  case  only.  But  he  did  not  pur¬ 
chase  witli  a  view  to  retain.  The  lands 
he  had  received  by  grant  were  sufficient¬ 
ly  ample.  The  remainder  he  merely^ 
withdrew  from  the  market  until  the  pri¬ 
ces  ran  up,  and  then  he  disposed  of  them 
at  an  enormous  ]>rotit.  This  lucrative 
traffic  he  carried  on  until  the  last  hour 
of  his  life,  investing  his  gains  in  the 
banking-houses  of  Italy,  until,  what  with 
lands  and  funded  wealth,  by  1 62  i  he  was 
in  the  receipt  of  not  less  than  800,000/.  a 
year ;  and  with  his  ibrtune  grew  his 
favor  at  court  In  1621  he  married  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Count  Ilarrach, 
the  (Ireat  Chamlierlain,  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Aulic  Council,  and  was  crea¬ 
ted  a  Count ;  and  in  two  years  more  he 
was  still  further  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Duke  and  Prince  of  the  Empire.  Tlience- 
forth  he  was  popularly  known  as  the 
“  Friedlander  and  nobly  did  he  sup- 
|K>rt  his  dignity.  Now,  at  hast,  it  began 
to  be  suspected  that  his  money-grubbing 
had  a  deeper  source  than  that  of  mere 
avarice,  for  his  |>rofusion  was  only  less 
boundless  than  his  wealth.  His  magniti- 
cence,  indeed,  had  not  yet  attained  the 
maturity  it  was  destined  to  reach  ;  but 
even  then  it  was  more  than  princely. 
Nothing  like  it  had  been  seen  in  Europe 
since  the  days  of  Wolsey.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  splendor,  he  was  the 
same  gaunt  figure  as  ever — stern,  silent, 
and  unsympathetic,  a  world  within  him¬ 
self  ;  his  vocabulary  limited  to  words  of 
command  ;  dealing  with  men  as  with  csit- 
tle,  buying  their  brains  and  their  arms 
as  he  wanted  them,  but  never  descend¬ 
ing  to  famili.arity,  friendship,  or  confi¬ 
dence  with  any  one  ;  a  man  to  be  dread¬ 
ed  for  his  severity,  distrusted  for  his  self¬ 
ishness,  detested  for  his  scornful  inso¬ 
lence  and  unscrupulous  rapacity,  and 
blindly  followed  for  his  liberality  and 
never-failing  success ;  a  man  who,  ad¬ 
mitting  no  companionship  in  his  rise, 
could  ex|ject  no  devotion  in  his  fall.  A 
man,  in  short,  to  be  all-powerful  in  pros¬ 
perity,  and  utter  in  bis  ruin. 


The  Spectator. 

CII  ARLES  DICKENS’S 'MORAL  SERVICES 
TO  LITERATURE. 

\Vk  wish  it  were  possible  to  do  real 
justice  to  those  of  our  men  of  genius 
who  still  remain  among  us  with  less  of 
exaggeration,  and  we  might  almost  say 
Oiirieature,  than  seems  to  characterize 
those  feasts  which  we  give  in  their  honor. 
Few  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  heartiest,  if  dis¬ 
criminating,  admirers  could  have  felt 
tnuch  pleasure  in  reading  the  rejmrt  of 
the  Liverpool  banquet,  and  of  Lord  Duf- 
ferin’s  very  able  and  eloquent  but  un¬ 
modulated  panegyric.  No  one  can  help 
feeling  that  in  all  respects  but  one,  name¬ 
ly,  that  Mr.  Dickens  fortunately  is  still 
with  us,  speeches  of  that  kind  are  much 
more ’Mike  a  funeral  sermon  than  truth.” 
The  maxim  ”  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  l>onum  ” 
is  only  true  of  men  of  literature  as  men 
of  literature  while  the  grave  is  still  green 
above  them ;  “  De  presentibus  nil  nisi 
bonum”  would  be  not  only  true,  but  much 
less  than  the  truth ; — “  De  presentibus  nil 
nisi  optimum  ”  would  be  nearer  the  murk. 
The  panegyrists  of  such  really  great 
writers  as  Mr.  Dickens  are  apt  to  s]>eak 
as  if  the  lights  could  be  sufiiciently  ap¬ 
preciated  without  the  shadows,  and  by 
so  doing  seem  to  us  to  pay  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  the  literary  insight  of  an 
author  who  cun  swallow  so  much  glaring 
intellectual  eulogy  without  being  revolted 
by  its  suigulur  uniformity  of  tone  and 
deficiency  in  delicacy  of  jutpreciation. 
W e  do  not  blame  Lord  I  )ufferin  or  any 
other  speaker  at  the  Liverpool  banquet 
for  this ;  the  fault  lies  with  our  fiilse 
general  tone  of  social  morality  on  such 
matters,  which  always  expects  ami  de¬ 
mands  oral  compliment  to  be  undiluted 
and  broad,  and  therefore  entirely  defi¬ 
cient  in  artistic  fiavor.  Still  it  is  simply 
the  fact  that  any  man  knowing  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  works  would  find  no  sort  of  re¬ 
flection  of  their  8jx>cific  characteristics  in 
such  speeches  as  those  of  the  Liverpool 
banc^uet.  He  would  learn  only  the  raw 
public  opinion  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  literary 
merits ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  literary 
merits,  though  it  is  almost  sure  to  have 
something  of  substantial  foundation,  is 
also  pretty  sure  to  be  shapeless  and  vague 
and  a  little  coarse. 

We  are  not  going  now  to  attempt  any 
general  estimate  of  that  genius,  but  on 
one  point,  on  which  Lord  Dufierin  dilated, 
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the  grc^  moral  flcrvices  Mr.  Dickonp’a 
■works  have  rendered  to  England  and  all 
the  English-speaking  races,  we  should  like 
to  define  his  true  position ;  and  we  do 
not  think  it  will  lose, — indeed,  we  believe 
it  will  gain, — by  a  little  discrimination 
and  precision,  in  place  of  that  very  gene¬ 
ral  and  comprehensive  panegyric  that  he 
has  rendered  us  “brighter  and  more 
gladsome  by  the  reproduction  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  that  kindly  spirit  of  domestic 
.alTection  which  has  been  the  main  puiport 
of  his  teaching,”  and  that  he  has  made  us 
“  wiser  and  better,  more  loving  and  more 
human,  taught  us  the  duty  of  gayety  and 
the  religion  of  mirth,  while  yet  the  latn- 
bent  play  of  his  wdt,  humor,  and  fancy 
has  only  revealed  more  distinctly  the 
depths  of  passion  in  his  nature,  as  the 
laughter  of  the  sea  along  its  thousand 
shining  shores  is  but  another  expression 
of  those  immeasurable  forces  which  lie 
latent  in  its  bosom.”  That  is  a  fine 
image  of  Lord  Dufferin’s,  but  to  our 
apprehension  a  singularly  misleading  one. 
No  one  can  appreciate  more  highly  the 
wonderful  and  inexhaustible  humor  of 
Mr.  Dickens’s  creations  than  we  do.  We 
doubt  if  there  ever  were  so  great  a  hu¬ 
morist  in  the  world  before,  Aristopha¬ 
nes  and  Shakespeare  not  excepted.  But 
to  speak  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  humor  as 
only  revealing  more  distinctly  the  depths 
of  passion  in  his  nature,  seems  to  us  a 
singular  misunderstanding  of  his  genius. 
There  is  passion, — no  donbt  deep  pas¬ 
sion, — in  the  greatest  of  his  efiTorts  at 
imaginative  portraiture,  the  picture  of 
Nancy  in  Oliver  7\ri*t, —  some  passion 
in  her  profound  pity  for  the  child,  a  vast 
deal  in  the  mixture  of  love  and  terror 
Avhich  she  feels  for  Sykes.  There  is  very 
real  and  true  pathos  in  the  death  of  littre 
Paul  Dombey.and  one  or  two  other  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  like  kind, — not,  we  think,  in 
the  picture  of  little  Nell,  which,  with 
great  deferetice  to  Lord  Dulferin,  ■we 
cannot  help  regarding  as  one  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  many  overstrained,  and  conscious¬ 
ly  indulged  and  i>etted  bits  of  sentimen¬ 
talism,  constantly  passing  the  verge  of 
maudlin  emotionalism.  But  take  his 
great  and  wonderfully  productive  genius 
all  in  all,  and  we  scarcely  know  any 
genius,  af)proaching  his  in  richness,  so 
utterly  devoid  of  passion, — so  almost 
certain  to  be  theatrical  and  falsetto  in 
its  tone  whenever  it  attempts  passion. 


And  as  for  saying  that  Mr.  Dickens’s 
humor  is  another  aspect, —  an  indirect 
expression, —  of  his  passion,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible,  in  our  minds,  to  conceive  a  more 
erroneous  analysis.  That  is  often  true 
of  other  humorists, — as  of  Carlyle’s 
humor  almost  invariably,  and  often  of 
Thackeray’s, — for  both  tliese  great  writ¬ 
ers  in  their  highest  touches  of  humor 
seem  to  register  the  highest  wave  of 
scorn  or  pity  in  their  nature.  But  run 
over  Dickens’s  prreatest  feats  of  humor, 
Mi^s.  Gamp’s  richest  idioms,  Elijah  Po- 
gram’s  eloquence,  Putnam  Smifs  epical 
alligator,  the  transcendental  ladies’  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  sublime,  Mr.  Weller, 
senior’s,  letter  on  the  Shejdierd,  Mr.  Lil- 
lyvick’s  and  Miss  Snevellicci’s  amour, 
Miss  Sqneers’  spite,  the  Dodger’s  rela¬ 
tions  to  Charley  Bates,  Noah  Claypole’s 
genius  for  “  the  kinchin’  lay,”  Mr.  Bum¬ 
ble’s  designs  on  the  matron  of  the  work¬ 
house,  Mr.Toots’s  waistcoats,  M r.  Feeder, 
B.A.’s,  conversation  with  the  dancing- 
master  on  the  j^olitical  economy  of  raw’ 
materi.als,  Captain  Cuttle’s  note-book, 
Peggotty’s  buttons,  Traddlcs’s  “  dear 
girl,”  Mrs.  li.  Wilfer’s  four  co])per])latc 
engravers,  Silas  Wegg’s  j>oetry,  Mr.  Ve¬ 
nus’s  hopeless  love, — and  can  yon  say  of 
one  of  them  that  the  humor,  rich  and 
inimitable  as  it  is,  is  the  index  of  any 
deej)  passion  lying  beneath  ?  The  truth 
about  Mr.  Dickens  seems  to  us  to  l>e  that, 
looking  to  the  greatness  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  humorist,  it  is  singular  how 
very  little  of  passion  there  is  in  him. 
Tliere  is  more  passion  in  Charles  Lamb, 
there  is  infinitely  more  passion  in  Dr. 
Johnson,  than  in  Dickens.  It  is  true  that 
his  melodramatic  efforts  are  often  very 
effectively  worked  up, — that  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Tigg  in  Martin  Ch*<zzlev'it,  for 
instance,  and  the  craven  ]>anic  of  Jonas 
Chuxxlewit,  show  considerable  power, 
but  it  is  anything  but  the  power  of  true 
passion  ;  it  is  the  power  of  melodrama 
consciously  adding  stroke  after  stroke  to 
the  desired  effect. 

That  Dickens’s  moral  influence  has 
been,  on  the  W’hole,  healthy  and  good, 
W’e  heartily  believe.  It  has  been  cer¬ 
tainly  profoundly  humane.  The  hatre<l 
of  cruelty  diffused  through  the  wonder¬ 
ful  picture  of  Dotheboys’  Hall  is  alone 
sufficient  to  earn  him  the  gratitude  of  all 
English-speaking  peoples.  The  feeling 
expressed  towards  a  different  kind  of 
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cruelty,  that  of  Steerforth  the  seducer, 
in  David  Copperficld,  is  equally  sincere, 
though  less  effective.  And  the  hatred 
of  cruelty  is  not  more  keen  than  the 
contenij»t  for  hypocrisy  in  the  n.arrower 
sense, — such  hyjMMjrisy  as  Pecksniff’s,  or 
even  mere  pompous  nnmbug  like  Pod- 
snap’s, — but  here  the  humorist  not  un- 
frequently  swallows  up  the  moralist,  and 
his  deliglit  in  the  grand  incoherency  of 
human  nature  often  overpowers  his  scorn 
for  falsehood.  Still,  the  last  moral  ser¬ 
vice  we  should  think  of  ascribing  to  Dic¬ 
kens’s  literarj’  influence  would  be  the 
diffusion  of  :i  genuine  reverence  for  ab- 
st)lute  sincerity  and  realism.  The  great 
writer  hitnselff'alls  into  the  most  mawkish 
and  unreal  sentimentalism.  Half  the 
geniality  which  is  sujiposed  to  be  Mr. 
Dickens’s  great  merit  is  the  most  vulgar 
good-humor  of  temperament, — a  strong 
dispt>sitlon  to  approve  the  distribution 
of  punch  and  pliim-piubling,  slap  men 
heartily  on  the  back,  and  kiss  pretty 
women  behind  <loors.  Mr.  Wardle  in 
Picktrick,  and  to  a  considerable  exU*nt 
Mr.  Pickwick  himself,  represents  the 
sort  of  generosity  which  is  elevated  into 
a  gospel  in  the  Christmas  Tales,  the 
Christmas  Carol,  and  the  others.  The 
melodrama  of  Scrooge’s  conversion  from 
miserliness  to  generosity  contains  a  thor- 
oughlv  vulgar  and  poor  moral.  But  the 
gospel  of  geniality  is  better  than  the 
caressing  sort  of  praise  lavished  on  spoony 
young  men  and  women  simply  because 
they  are  spoony,  in  those  multitudinous 
])assages  tending  to  excite  nausea,  of 
which  the  type  is  the  blessing  j»ronounced 
over  Until  Pinch  because  she  frequents 
the  fountain  in  the  Temple,  is  in  love 
with  John  Westlake,  and  makes  a  rump- 
steak  pie  with  some  deftness.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  has  brought  people  to  think  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  j»iety  in  being  gushing 
and  maudlin, — and  this  is  siiythingbut  a 
useful  contribution  to  the  morality  of  the 
age.  His  picture  of  the  domestic  affec¬ 
tions,  which  Lord  Dufferin  calls  the 
strong  fioint  of  his  te.aching,  seems  to  us 
very  detective  in  simplicity  and  reserve. 
It  is  notreallv  English,  ana  tends  to  mo¬ 
dify  English  family  feeling  in  the  direction 
of  theatric  tenderness  and  an  impulsive¬ 
ness  wholly  wanting  in  selfcontrol. 

In  one  word,  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Dickens’s  highest  and  lowest  moral  influ¬ 
ences  arise  from  the  same  cause,  his  won¬ 


derful  genius  for  caricature.  All  vices 
arising  from  simple  motives  he  makes 
contemptible  and  hideous,  —  avarice, 
cruelty,  selfishness,  hypocrisy,  especially 
religious  hypocrisy.  But  then  he  has  a 
great  tendency  to  make  the  correspond¬ 
ing  virtues  ludicrous  too,  by  his  over¬ 
colored  sentiment.  The  brothers  Cheery- 
ble  always  seem  to  be  rubbing  their 
hands  from  intense  brotherly  love ;  the 
self-abandonment  of  Tom  Pinch  is  gro¬ 
tesque;  the  elaborate  self-dbguise  of  Mr. 
Boffin  as  a  miser  in  order  to  warn  Bella 
Wilfer  of  her  danger,  is  an  insult  to  both 
the  re.a8on  and  conscience  of  the  reader; 
and  Mr.  Dickens’s  saints,  like  that  Agnes 
in  David  Copfterfdd  who  insists  on 
pointing  upwards,  are  invariably  detest¬ 
able.  His  morality  concentrates  itself  on 
the  two  strong  points  we  have  named,  a 
profound  horror  of  cruelty  and  a  profound 
contempt  for  humbug;  but  Mr.  Dickens 
has  no  fine  perception  for  the  inward 
shades  of  humbug, — relaxed  and  cosseted 
emotions. 

His  greatest  service  to  English  litera¬ 
ture  will,  after  all,  be  not  his  high  morali¬ 
ty,  which  is  altogether  w'anting  in  delica¬ 
cy  of  insight,  but  in  the  complete  harm¬ 
lessness  and  purity  of  the  immeasurable 
humor  into  which  he  moulds  his  enor¬ 
mous  stores  of  acute  observation.  Al¬ 
most  all  creative  humorists  tend  to  the 
impure — like  Swift  and  Smollett,  even 
Fielding.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
plenty  of  pure  humorists  who  are  not 
creative,  who  take  the  humor  out  of 
themselves  and  only  apply  it  to  what 
passes,  like  Charles  Lamb  and  Sydney 
Smith.  But  Dickens  uses  his  unlimited 
powers  of  obst^rvation  to  create  for  him¬ 
self  original  fields  of  humor,  and  crowds 
grotesque  and  elaborate  detail  around 
tlie  most  happy  conceptions,  without  ever 
being  attracted  for  a  moment  towards 
any  prurient  or  unhealthy  field  of  laugh¬ 
ter.  Thus,  as  by  far  the  most  popular 
and  amusing  of  all  English  writers,  ho 
provides  almost  unlimited  foo<l  for  a 
great  people  without  infusing  any  really 
dangerous  poison  into  it.  In  this  way, 
doubtless,  he  has  done  us  a  stu-vice  which 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  Nor  do 
W'e  see  that  his  fame  is  likely  to  gain  by 
making  for  him  any  ftlse  claim  on  our 
gratitude.  His  true  claim,  if  correctly 
stated,  scarcely  can  be  oc(<T-staled  ;  but 
still  it  is  very  easily  misstated,  and  is 
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usually  grossly  missUatcd,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  those  solemn  acts  of  public  idolatry 
by  which  we  are  inarticulately  endea¬ 
voring  to  express  our  pride  in  his  tame 
and  our  ambition  for  its  permanence. 
- - 

THE  COUNCIL  OF  TRENT  AND  THE  COUN¬ 
CIL  OF  THE  VATICAN. 

The  Council  ofTrent,  while  it  effected 
some  moral  reforms,  introduced,  or 
rather  stereotypetl,  a  new  era  of  Ultra¬ 
montane  exclusiveuess  in  the  Church. 
For  the  previous  two  centuries  the  cry 
for  a  searching  reformation  had  waxed 
louder  and  louder,  and  especially  since 
the  inaneeuvring  of  the  lioman  Court 
had  frustrated  the  endeavors  of  the 
Council  of  Basle  to  satisfy  it.  Germany 
had  all  along  been  foremost  in  urging 
the  demand  for  a  free  representative 
Council.  And  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  age  of  yet 
deeper  profligacy  was  startled  by  the 
trumpet-tongued  challenge  of  a  pro¬ 
fessed  heretic  and  schismatic,  who  united 
the  call  to  holiness  with  scathing  denun¬ 
ciations  of  what  was  once  the  centre  of 
corruption  and  the  central  See  of  Chris¬ 
tendom,  even  Rome  could  no  longer 
affect  to  ignore  the  crisis.  But  she  still 
adhered  to  her  traditional  policy  of 
evasion,  and  dallied  till  the  remedy  came 
too  late.  Between  15S0  and  1540  a 
bond  fide  Synod,  not  dominated  by 
Papal  legates,  and  fairly  representing 
atl  the  national  Churches  of  Europe, 
might  have  availed  to  stem  the  tide, 
and  secure  reformation  without  precipi¬ 
tating  a  schism.  When  at  length,  in 
1545,  Paul  III.  reluctantly  aswnted  to 
the  assc'mbling  of  a  Council  at  Trent,  it 
was  transferred  after  a  few  months,  on 
the  idlest  pretexts,  to  the  Papal  city  of 
Bologna,  an<l  soon  afterwards  separate«l 
for  sixU^en  years.  When  it  re-assembled 
at  Trent,  in  1562,  Protestantism  had 
already  made  its  jmsition,  and  received 
the  allegiance  of  half  Europe.  The 
Council  met,  not  to  satisfy  or  even 
seriously  to  consider  the  complaints  of 
the  reforming  party,  but  to  draw'  the 
reins  yet  tighter  on  the  necks  of  those 
who  couhl  still  be  coerced  into  submis¬ 
sion.  “  The  Germans,”  to  use  the  words 
of  the  AUyenieine  Zeitung^  “  might  have 
applied  to  their  own  treatment  what,  on 
a  later  occasion,  the  F rench  diplomatists 
said  to  the  Dutch,  Nous  traiterons  chez 
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ooiM,  sur  vovs  et  sans  vous."  It  had 
been  foreseen  at  Rome  that  the  German 
bishops,  as  a  body,  would  be  unable  to 
attend,  and  a  Brief*of  Paul  III.  pro¬ 
vided,  in  deflance  of  all  former  prece¬ 
dents,  that  their  proctors  should  have 
no  votes.  At  the  earlier  sessions  of  this 
Council,  sitting  in  Germany  and  claim¬ 
ing  to  be  CEcumenical,  there  was  present 
not  a  single  German  bishop,  and  only 
one  proctor,  who  had  no  vote;  in  the 
laU‘r  sessions,  only  one  voting  bishop 
and  live  proctors  without  votes.  There 
was  a  small  sprinkling  of  French  and 
•Spanish  bishofxs,  and  two  hundred  Ital¬ 
ian  bi8lioi)s,  who  of  course  were  j)rac- 
tically  supreme.  Moreover,  votes  were 
taken,  not  by  nations,  as  at  Constance, 
bat  individually ;  and  it  was  ruled, 
again  in  defiance  of  precedent,  that  the 
Papal  legates  should  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  deciding  w'hat  questions  should 
be  brought  forward.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  cannot  wonder  at  what 
ensued.  The  (lermaii  ambass.adors  of 
Ferdinand  ha<l  demanded  rel'orm  in  the 
Curia,  the  restoration  of  the  chalice, 
the  marriage  of  priests,  tlie  revision  of 
the  breviary — which  is  full  of  exploded 
fables — the  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
public  services,  and  tlie  reform  of  con¬ 
vents.  All  these  demands  were  secondetl 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Loivaine  and  the 
French  bishops,  who  also  insisted  on 
the  superiority  of  Councils  to  Po|)es, 
and  wanted  the  decrees  of  Constance 
and  Basle  in  that  sense  to  be  confirmed. 
Every  one  of  these  demands  was  either 
evaded  or  retused.  “  For  the  first 
time,”  to  quote  the  words  of  Ranke, 
“the  Catholic  Church  owne«l  the  cir¬ 
cumscription  of  its  dominion.  It  (vir¬ 
tually)  gave  up  all  claim  u]H>n  the  East, 
and  repudiated  the  Protestant  half  of 
Europe  with  countless  anathemas.” 

Instinctive  distrust  of  the  Teutonic 
peoples  had  long,  indeed,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  shaped  the  j>olicy  of  Rome,  and 
had  become  matter  of  ]»ublic  obser¬ 
vation.  tSpanish  jurists,  like  Antonio 
Gomea,  supposed  it  was  ?ie  secreta 
JUccUsitf  Imperatori  revelentur.  Hardly 
any  Germans  received  the  red  hat,  and 
none  except  Cusa  and  Sehomberg  w'ere 
allowed  any  share  in  the  Pontifical  gov¬ 
ernment.  For  the  three  centuries  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index  has  existed,  though  it  has  con- 
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demned  German  books  by  wliolesaie,  sacked  by  a  German  army ;  forty  years 
only  two  Germ.ans,  and  those  monks  in  later  half  Europe  had  finally  revolted 
Homan  convents,  have  ever  sat  upon  it.  from  her  spiritual  sway.  This  time  no 
Nay,  more,  it  se^ns  that  the  inequalities  such  outward  convulsions  are  likely 
of  earth  are  ex|)ected  to  be  reproduced  to  follow  an  Ultramontane  triumph, 
in  Heaven.  For  six  centuries,  among  “There  will  be  a  great  calm,”  as  I)r. 
multitudes  of  Italian,  French,  Span-  Manning  says,  and  the  Jesuits  and  their 
ish,  and  South  American  saints,  only  allies  will  sing  Hosannah.  The  world 
two  Germans  have  been  canonized —  will  leave  them  to  their  Pyrrhic  victory 
Hishop  Benno,  who  was  recommended  — and  its  residts.  From  the  Council  of 
by  his  extreme  Ultiamontanism,  and  Trent  onwards  their  policy  has  l»een  one 
Canisius,  whose  membership  of  the  of  repression  and  terrorism.  The  In- 
Jesuit  Order  condone<l  the  stain  of  his  quisition  and  the  Index  have  done  their 
birth.  And  wdio,  asks  the  AWjemeine  work,  as  Dr.  Diillinger  pointed  out  some 
Zeituny,  will  dare  to  raise  a  warning  years  ago,  in  deslroying  not  only  all 
voice  at  the  Council  now  proclaimed,  at  intellectual,  but  all  theological,  energy 
least  two  thirds  of  wdiich  will  consist  of  in  the  countries  where  they  have  had  free 
Homanizers,  on  behalf  of  the  twenty-  course.  No  mau  can  write  what  is  worth 
five  million  German  Catholics?  Who  reading  under  a  censorship;  “beneath 
will  tell  the  assembled  Fathers  plainly  its  iron  heel  no  grass  can  grow.”  Theo- 
that  the  Germans  are  no  longer  the  logy  shrank  into  the  dry  husks  of  scho- 
much-enduring  people  who  bore  the  lasticism  and  casuistry',  biblical  studies 
yoke  so  patiently  till  at  last,  in  151 7,  it  disappeared,  history  became  perilous 
broke  the  camel’s  back  ;  that  the  Caiho-  ground,  and  the  very  name  of  criticism 
lies  of  Germany,  who  are  closely  in-  excited  suspicion  and  hatred.  The 
teriningled  with  Protestants,  who  are  learned  Antonio  I’.aleario  was  burnt  at 
versed  in  Protestant  literature  and  Home,  in  1670,  for  his  critical  tastes 
enjoy  freedom  of  the  press,  cannot  for  simply.  Belgium  and  its  University  of 
very  shame  accept  the  tenet  of  Papal  Louvain  was  under  Spanish  control ;  in 
infallibility  “which  throws  contempt  on  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Scripture,  the  ancient  Church,  history,  Princip.alities  of  Germany,  the  Jesuits 
and  human  reason  ”  ?  Who  will  caution  were  all-powerful  and  monopolized  edu- 
them  against  the  fond  illusion  that  a  hand-  ciition  ;  tlie  rest  of  Northern  Europe 
fill  of  Jesuits  and  their  pupils,  whose  for-  was  Protestant,  except  France,  which 
eign  education  liasdenationalized  all  their  remained  for  a  while  the  one  refuge  of 
feelings,  are  trustworthy  interpreters  of  theological  study,  and  of  the  ancient 
the  national  mind  ?  and  who  will  remind  doctisne  of  the  Church.  In  Spain  or 
them  that  if  a  system  of  sheer  terrorism  Italy  any  reference  to  the  famous  canon 
compels  Gei-man  theologians  for  the  of  Constance,  or  any  denial  of  Papal 
moment  to  bend  their  backs  under  the  infallibility,  w’as  visited  with  imprison- 
Candinc  yoke  of  a  newly'  coined  article  inent  .and  death.  No  one  could  safely 
of  faith,  it  w’ill  never  command  their  inetldle  w'ith  theology  who  was  not  a 
belief?  To  the  last  they  will  con-  member  or  a of  one  of  the  great 
tinue  German  in  all  their  feelings  and  religious  Orders,  and  these  are  governed 
thoughts,  and  will  say  “  by  a  General  resident  at  Home.  No 

this  Papal  infallibility  is  an  idle  dream.”  piiest  who  breathed  a  whisper  against 
When  Leo  X.  had  made  his  Synod  of  the  prevalent  system  could  call  his 
Italian  prelates,  jiompously  styled  the  char.acter  or  position  worth  a  week’s 
Fifth  of  Lateran,  decree  the  supremai'y  purchase,  and  no  layman  could  impugn 
of  the  Pope  over  Councils,  kings,  and  it  who  valued  his  head  in  lands  where 
nations,  thus  reversing  the  decrees  of  the  Holy  ODioe  bore  sway.  And  the 
Constance  and  Basle,  he  and  his  cour-  dead  silence  produced  by  this  reign  of 
fiers  imagined  that  the  Papacy  had  terror  was  named  in  solemn  mockery 
attained  its  zenith  and  that  the  world  “  the  consent  of  the  C.athoHc  Church,” 
would  be  at  its  feet.  A  few  mouths  while  all  dissent  was  branded  as  Gallicim 
later  a  German  professor  posted  his  heresy.  They  make  a  solitude  and  call 
theses  on  the  door  of  a  church  at  Wit-  it  peace.  Indeed,  but  for  France  and 
tenberg;  ton  years  later  Home  was  the  Gallican  Liberties,  which  modern 
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Ultraniontnnos  term  “  the  Grnllican  ser¬ 
vitude's,”  all  historical  or  theological 
literature  would  have  expired. 

We  have  examined  clseM’here  the 
religious  condition  of  the  French  Church 
since  the  Revolution,  which  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  it  was  before.  In  the 
rest  of  Catholic  Europe,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  parts  of  (Germany,  much  the 
same  system  of  spiritual  tyranny  still 
prevails,  though  shorn,  for  the  most  part, 
of  its  secular  terrors.  N o  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priest  of  ordinary  discretion  would 
venture  to  profess  Gallioan  opinions  in 
England,  and  the  recent  treatment  of 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  and  Mr.  Renouf  shows 
w’hat  any  Roman  Catholic  writer  has  to 
expect  who  dares  to  run  out  of  the  pre¬ 
scribed  groove,  though  wdthin  the  strict 
limits  of  Tridentine  orthodoxy.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  without  some  re.'ison  that 
the  Ultramontane  whips  reckon  on  se¬ 
curing  an  easy  majority  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  Council.  The  CtctZ/rl  already  indul¬ 
ges  in  a  strain  of  exulting  prophecy. 
The  and  have  done  their 

work  in  France,  and  most  of  the  bishops 
are  well  primed  to  take  the  right  side  ; 
the  minority,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  over¬ 
borne.  Xo  open  opposition  is  expected 
from  other  quarters.  “The  English 
bishops  w'ill  follow  Manning ;  the  Irish, 
Cullen— both  nominees  of  Rome,  and 
thorough-going  Romanieers ;  the  Bel¬ 
gians  will  swim  with  the  stream ;  the 
elder  German  bishops  will  stay  at  home, 
the  younger  ones  who  have  been  trained 
by  the  Jesuits  will  come  to  a  man  ;  of 
the  two  hundred  Italian  prelates  may 
be  8ai<l  what  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
said  of  his  clergy,  ‘We  give  the  word 
of  command,  and  they  march  like  a 
troop  of  soldiers  ’ ;  the  same  applies  to 
the  Spanish  and  South  American  bishops, 
who  have  been  indoctrinated  in  this 
article  of  Papal  infallibility  from  their 
childhood.”  And  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  further  that  the  Ultramontane 
party  is  everywhere  far  \ie\.\,ev  organized 
than  its  opjionents,  just  as  the  Tories 
with  ourselves  are  always  better  organ¬ 
ized  than  the  Liberals.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  if  the  CiviltH  already  raises  its 
shout  of  insolent  triumph,  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  seeing  the  coping  stone  speedily 
placed  on  the  edifice  of  Papal  absolu¬ 
tism.  '  For  three  centuries,  by  fair  means 
and  foul,  by  the  combined  machinery  of 
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the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  lecture-room, 
and  the  confessional,  bv  force  where 
force  was  available,  an(i  by  chicanery 
w’here  it  was  not,  "the  Jesuits  have 
striven  to  enforce  their  darling  doctrine, 
for  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  practi¬ 
cally  means  their  own.  There  is  always 
“the  black  Pope”  standing  at  the  el¬ 
bow  of  the  white.  If  they  succeed, 
they  w’ill  have  accomjdished,  in  that 
silence  which  they  misconstrue  into  con¬ 
sent,  the  most  momentous  revolution  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church. 

We  may  sum  up  the  significance  of 
the  change  in  words  condenseil  from  the 
AUgemeine  ZeiUmg  : — “According  to 
this  theory  Christ  has  made  the  reigning 
Pope  the  one  vehicle  of  inspiration  and 
exclusive  organ  of  Divine.truth.  With¬ 
out  him  the  Church  is  a  body  without  a 
Boul ;  dtiring  a  Papal  interregnum  she 
is  deprived  of  sight  and  speech.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  this  fundamental  verity 
was  never  even  heard  of  in  the  Church  for 
thirteen  centuries.  Xo  creed,  no  cate¬ 
chism,  no  doctrinal  instructions  of  the 
Fathers  contains  a  word  of  the  Pope, 
or  a  hint  that  on  him  depends  all  cer¬ 
tainty  of  belief.  Xot  a  single  doctrinal 
question  for  a  thousand  years  w'as  set¬ 
tled  by  Papal  decree,  but  either  by 
Synod  or  by  the  general  rejection  of  a 
new  doctrine  by  the  whole  Church. 
Three  Councils  nave  anathematized  a 
dead  Pope  for  heresy,  and  a  long  line  of 
his  successors  has  accepted  and  sw’orn 
to  their  anathemas.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century,  the  principle  that 
‘the  first  See  is  judged  of  no  man,’ 
was  first  introduced,  on  the  strength 
of  a  tissue  of  forgeries,  into  the  West¬ 
ern  Church  ;  and  it  was  graduallj'  in¬ 
ferred  that,  as  he  cannot  be  judged,  he 
cannot  fall  into  heresy.  In  the  ninth 
century  the  Isidorian  Decretals  came  in 
to  aid  the  movement,  and  Gratian’s 
Decretum  embodied  them.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was  himself  taken  in, 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  new  system 
of  Papal  autocracy.  The  General  Coun¬ 
cils  of  Constance  and  Basle — the  very 
names  which  the  Jesuits  are  striving 
to  blot  out  of  the  memory  of  men  — 
emphatically  condemned  it,  and  all  the 
German  and  French,  and  nearly  all  the 
Spanish,  theologians  were  on  their  side. 
Only  the  so-called  Fifth  Lateran  Council, 
a  mere  assemblage  of  Italian  prelates 
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collecteil  by  Leo  X.  in  1617,  reversed 
their  decision  and  affirmed  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Poj)e  to  Councils.  Finally, 
with  the  outbreak  of  the  Protestant 
liefonnation  came  the  assertion  of  Papal 
infallibility,  and  the  Cardinals  Cajetan 
and  Jacobazzi,  wlio  labored  to  propagate 
the  notion,  were  the  most  effective  aux¬ 
iliaries  of  Luther.  From  that  day  to 
tins,  the  Order  which  arose  in  Spain, 
the  chosen  home  of  the  Inquisition,  has 
made  the  promotion  of  this  dogma  its 
grand  mission.  They  failed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  it  defined  at  Trent,  but 
they  look  to  see  their  efforts  crowned  in 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican.” 


Cbatiibers't  Journkl. 

THE  SE.\.KIXQS  AT  HOME. 

There  w’as  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  the  very  mention  of 
Norway  spread  terror  and  dismay  in 
the  breast  of  every  one,  for  it  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  those  old  Northmen,  the 
Vikings,  whose  piratical  expeditions  to 
this  country,  and  indeed  to  the  w'hole  of 
Europe,  brought  so  much  suffering  and 
misery  in  their  train.  Plundering,  burn¬ 
ing,  and  killing  wherever  they  came, 
they  used  to  visit  our  shores  as  regularly 
as  the  swallow  does  now.  At  this  lapse 
of  time,  however,  it  is  interesting  to 
learn  something  of  the  domestic  life  and 
manners  of  these  hardy  seamen,  to  whom 
indeed  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for 
there  is  little  question  that  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  them  that  England  be¬ 
came  a  seafaring  country.  Mr.  Hamard* 
has  done  good  service  in  laying  before 
the  public  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  these 
Norwegian  rovers  use<l  to  lead  at  home ; 
and  we  purpose  now  to  give  our  readers 
a  brief  account  of  their  domestic  habits 
— habits  which  were  gradually  changed 
and  improved  as  the  old  pagan  religion 
gave  way  to  the  civilizing  revolutions  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

Like  the  Spartans  of  old,  the  North¬ 
men,  in  the  days  when  they  w’ere 
pagans,  used  to  expose  their  children, 
if  they  were  born  deformed,  or  were 

•  The  Private  Life  of  the  Old  Northmen ;  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Posthumous  Works  of  R.  Keyuer, 
late  IVofessor  in  History  at  the  Royal  University  in 
Christiania,  by  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Barnard,  author  of 
Sfurrt  in  Norway,  Life  of  Thorvaldsen,  Ac.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall,  1868. 


more  than  usually  weakly'.  Tlie  objeci, 
of  course,  was  to  prevent  any  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  breed,  a  m.atter  of  the  last  im¬ 
port  to  a  people  who  valued  physical 
powers  so  highly.  Still,  the  intrt^uction 
of  Christianity  did  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  at  once  abolish  this  barbarous 
custom ;  indeed,  it  lingered  for  some 
time  after  in  Iceland,  where  “  the  people 
considered  it  unjust  to  be  deterred  from 
exposing  their  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  prevented  from  eating  horse¬ 
flesh,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence.”  The  plan  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  was  to  place  the  infant  in  a 
covered  grave,  and  there  leave  it  to  die ; 
or  else  to  expose  it  iu  some  lonely  s])Ot 
w'here  wild  beasts  would  not  be  likely 
to  find  it,  and  to  place  some  nourish¬ 
ment  in  its  hand,  usually  a  piece  of  salt 
pork,  for  it  to  suck,  so  that  life  might 
be  sustained  till,  possibly,  some  compas¬ 
sionate  person  might  find  it,  and  take 
pity  on  It. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  the  old 
Northmen,  a  man  ought  not  to  marry 
for  love  only,  but  ought  especially  to 
'’*■  secure  an  inde|»endent  and  honorable 
position  for  the  future ;”  consequently, 
the  young  men  of  the  period  were 
generally  glad  to  profit  by  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  their  elders.  This  rule 
was  observed  more  strictly  in  the  case  of 
the  other  sex.  “  If  a  girl  married  without 
the  consent  of  her  parents,  her  father  or 
relations  could  disinherit  her  and  her 
offspring consequently,  elopements 
were  of  rare  occurrence  in  those  days. 
In  their  courtships,  a  groat  many  curious 
customs  were  observed  :  the  suitor  was 
always  accompanied  by  a  spokesman, 
and  in  case  he  w'as  a  man  of  rank,  by  a 
suitable  retinue,  to  woo  the  woman  of 
his  choice,  a  custom  which  is  still  ob¬ 
served  in  many  of  the  country  districts 
of  Norway  even  at  the  present  day.  On 
the  day  after  the  wedding,  the  hu.sband 
had  to  give  his  wife  the  “morrowing 
gift,”  a  custom  which  the  reader  of  his¬ 
tory  will  readily  recall,  for  on  the  moni- 
ing  after  the  marriage  of  James  I.  and 
Anne  of  Denmark,  the  royal  bridegroom 
gave  his  queen  the  palace  and  dominions 
of  Falkland  and  Dunfermline  as  her  inor- 
rowing  gift.  Amongst  other  privileges, 
the  right  of  the  husband  “  to  exchange, 
beijueath,  or  give  away  his  wife,”  de¬ 
serves  notice.  Still,  the  old  Sagas  men- 
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tion  only  one  instance  where  snch  ex¬ 
change  took  place  without  the  previous 
consent  and  knowledge  of  the  wdves 
themselve.s,  and  in  this,  one  of  the  ladies, 
named  Sigrid,  rather  than  have  any¬ 
thing  “  to  do  with  the  affair,”  went  and 
hung  herself  in  the  temple.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  husband  over  his  wife  was 
very  great :  she  could  not,  for  instance, 
leave  her  home,  even  on  the  plea  of 
visiting  hesf  nearest  relatives,  without 
his  permission.  Divorces  were  of  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  among  the  Northmen, 
an<l  where  both  parties  wished  to 
separate,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
do  so.  Among  other  causes  for  seeking 
a  divorce  there  was  one  which,  from  its 
j>ecnliarity,  deserves  especial  notice,  and 
this  was  where  one  or  other  of  them 
wore  garments  which  were  only  worn  by 
the  opposite  sex  ;  thus,  if  a  man  “  wore 
a  shirt  which  was  so  much  cut  out  in 
front  that  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
breast  was  exposed,”  his  wife  could 
claim  a  divorce  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  wife  “went  with  bi-eeches  on,” 
the  husband  had  a  legal  claim  for  sepa¬ 
ration.  In  using  the  phrase  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  “  the  wife  wears  the  breeches,” 
]>eople  little  imagine  what  serious  con¬ 
sequences  resulted  therefrom  some  few 
centuries  back. 

IIosjMtality  was  a  prreat  virtue  among 
the  old  Northmen;  No  one  who  stood 
in  need  of  shelter,  no  matter  whether  he 
w'as  rich  or  poor,  could  be  refused  ad¬ 
mittance  without  the  person  refusing 
drawing  down  on  himself  the  dreadful 
reproa(*h  of  being  a  “  niggardly  person.” 
It  was  considered  incompatible  with  the 
laws  of  hospitality  to  worm  out  the 
stranger’s  name  or  inquire  into  his  busi¬ 
ness.  No  unpleasant  news  was  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  mirth  of  the  house 
while  the  stranger  remained  ;  but  the 
host,  like  Admetus  entertaining  Hercules 
while  his  wife  Alcestis  lay  dead,  had  to 
render  his  sojourn  as  agreeable  to  him 
as  he  could.  In  many  cases,  these  laws 
of  hosjdtality  were  carried  to  ridiculous 
excess ;  thus  the  Sagas  relate  that  a 
“  Norwegian  woman,  Oeirrid,  who  went 
over  to  Iceland  and  settled  there,  built 
her  house  right  across  the  public  road,” 
and  that  “  she  herself  used  to  sit  in  the 
doorway  on  a  chair,  and  invite  all  tra¬ 
vellers  to  come  in  ;  and  that  refreshment 
always  stood  ready  served  on  a  table  in¬ 


side.”  But  even  this  profuseness  seems 
to  have  been  surpassed  by  another 
Northman,  an  emigrant  to  the  siime 
country,  w’ho  built  so  large  a  house  “  that 
all  persons  travelling  through  the  valley 
w'here  he  lived  could  pass  through  it, 
with  their  horses  and  pack-saddles,  while 
victuals  stood  in  readiness  for  every 
one.” 

In  friendship  the  old  Northmen  were 
as  sincere  as  they  were  bitter  in  enmity  : 

“  A  friend  one  shall  prove 
To  his  frieitd : 

To  him,  and  to  his  friend. 

But  no  man 

Shall  show  friendship 

To  his  friend’s  enemy." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Northmen 
used  to  drink  deeply  at  their  social 
meetings ;  indeed,  it  was  especially  the 
business  of  the  women  to  encourage 
them  to  drink.  As  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence,  quarrelling  and  fights  frequently 
ensued ;  and  here  the  women  used  to 
render  good  service,  “  for  they  would 
catch  hold  of  the  most  boisterous  of  the 
combatants,  and  throw  a  cloth  over  him, 
to  prevent  further  mischief.”  G**nerally 
speaking,  the  parties  became  reconciled 
alter  sleeping  their  debauch  out.  Ban¬ 
quets  on  a  large  scale  would  sometimes 
last  for  a  fortnight,  and  a  chieftain  would 
generally  hold  three  such  in  the  course 
of  a  year — namely,  at  Winter’s  Night 
(October  14),  Christmas,  and  Mid¬ 
summer. 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
warlike  profaiiisities  of  the  old  North¬ 
men  that  made  them  esteem  everythiijg 
that  tended  to  make  their  bodies  active 
and  strong,  and  themselves  skilful  in  the 
use  of  w'eapons.  But  what  will  our  ath¬ 
letes,  and  the  admirers  of  “muscular 
Christianity  ”  of  the  present  day,  say  to 
the  following  feat,  which  was  held  to  be  a 
great  achievement  ? — namely,  to  be  able 
to  “  walk  on  the  oar-blades  while  the  boat 
was  being  rowed  along.”  King  Olaf 
Tryggvesson  was  such  an  adept  at  this, 
that  he  cotdd  throw  up  three  small 
swords,  so  th.at  one  of  them  wiw  always 
in  the  air,  while  walking  on  the  oar- 
blades  of  a  boat  in  motion. 

Both  in  the  pagan  as  well  as  in  the 
Christian  ages,  it  was  deemed  a  sacred 
duty  by  the  Northmen  to  inter  their 
dead  speedily  and  becomingly.  He  who 
neglected  to  cover  a  corpse  with  earth 
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wns  outlawed.  One  of  the  Eddaa  gives 
the  following  directions  to  l)o  observed  : 

“  A  hillock  should  be  thrown  up 
For  the  departed  one ; 

Hands  and  head  must  be  washed — 

He  must  be  combed  and  wiped  dry 
Before  he  is  placed  in  his  coffin, 

And  a  peacetui  sleep  must  be  wished  him.” 

Then  the  “death-shoes”  wore  fiistened 
on.  The  individual,  usually  a  near  rela¬ 
tive  or  gn‘at  friend,  wh<»se  duty  it  was 
to  wash  and  lay  out  the  body,  did  not  in 
these  cases  advance  towards  it  in  front, 
because  it  was  considered  that  the  gl.ance 
from  a  dead  man’s  eye  w'ould  exercise  a 
baneful  effect.  Neither  was  a  body 
carried  out  of  a  house  in  the  ustml  way, 
but  a  hole  was  broken  through  the 
wall,  so  that  it  could  be  carried  out 
b.ack  wards. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Norway  gradually  did  away  with  the 
old  habits  .and  customs  of  the  people ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  Olaf  Kyrre  was 
king,  that  any  marked  changes  in  mdrals 
or  manners  could  be  observed.  Little 
by  little,  however,  the  change  took 
place ;  .and  with  “  that  hankering  .after 
pomp  .and  ]tageantry,  Irom  which  the 
old  Northmen  even  in  the  very  earliest 
ages  had  not  been  entirely  free,  there 
was  now  united  a  desire  to  imitate  the 
more  comfortable  nnanner  of  living 
adopted  by  southern  nations;  and  thus 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  either 
underwent  a  sudden  and  radical  change, 
or  gradually  a<l.apted  themselves  to  the 
pattern  from  which  they  were  copied. 
Thus,  it  is  related  in  the  S.agas  of  Egil, 
.an  Icelander,  that  when  he  buried  his 
son  Hodv.ar,  who  had  been  drowned,  he 
wore  a  red  fustian  tunic,  narrow  above, 
and  with  fastenings  at  the  side,  which 
said  “tunic”  split  when  Egil’s  frame 
swelled  out,  owing  to  the  strong  emo¬ 
tion  grief  at  his  loss  had  produced.  Egil 
had  resided  a  great  deal  in  England, 
and  as  the  style  of  dress  he  adopted  was 
strange  to  the  old  Northmen,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  had  imported  the 
fashion  with  him.  Again,  Magnus  Bare¬ 
foot,  after  his  expedition  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  introduced  into  Norway 


the  style  of  dress  used  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  went  about  with  bare  legs  and 
a  kilt. 

The  usual  time  for  rising  was  between 
four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  general  time  for  going  to  bed  was 
between  ten  and  eleven  at  night.  In  the 
evening,  the  whole  household  used  to 
assemble  in  the  skAli,  or  keeping-room, 
when  the  women  would  work,  the  lads 
loll  on  the  floor,  and  the  master  draw 
his  “high  seat”  near  the  fire.  The  men 
folk,  esj>ecially  the  old  ones,  were  very 
fond  of  baking  themselves  before  the 
fire,  with  their  clothes  off,  after  which  the 
children  would  “  rub  them  down  ”  with 
rough  cloths,  an  .arrangement  doubtless 
very  conducive  to  he:ilth.  But  }>eople 
of  rank  frequently  in<lulged  in  a  greater 
luxury — that  is,  they  would  get  some 
of  the  women  to  tickle  their  feet  for 
them  till  they  fell  asleep. 

Tlie  custom  to  be  observed  by  any 
one  on  being  presented  at  court  is  de¬ 
serving  of  notice.  First  of  all,  he  had 
to  find  some  one  to  present  him  l)efore 
majesty,  and  h.ad  to  dress  his  head  and 
his  beard,  and  put  on  his  stale  dress  be¬ 
fore  repairing  to  the  king’s  qu.arters.  On 
entering  into  the  king’s  presence,  he  had 
to  how  low,  and  to  .a<ldress  him  in  the 
following  wortls  :  “  God  give  you  a  good 
day.  Sir  King !  ”  The  position,  too,  the 
person  presented  had  to  assume  was 
strictly  defined  ;  it  was  considered  the 
correct  thing  for  him  to  clasp  the  left 
wrist  with  the  right  hand,  atid  then  let 
his  arms  fall  into  a  natural  position.  Of 
course,  in  addressing  the  king,  care  bad 
to  be  Uiken  to  use  the  plural  number ; 
while,  in  sf»eaking  of  him.self,  the  pre¬ 
sentee  ha<l  to  l>e  equally  c.areful  to  use 
the  singular.  Great  catitioji,  too,  was 
necessary,  in  case  the  king  spoke  in- 
audihly,  not  to  .ask  again  with  a  “  llah  1  ” 
or  “  Hoh !  ”  or  “  What !  ”  but  only  to  sa^ 
“  Sire?  ”  in  an  interrogative  tone  ;  or,  if 
one  preferred  using  more  words  :  “Sire, 
be  not  angry  that  1  ask  again  what  you 
said  to  me,  for  I  di«l  not  rightly  compre¬ 
hend.” 

Thus  having  introduced  our  North¬ 
man  into  such  good  company,  we  will 
8.ay  adieu  to  him,  leaving  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  know  more  of  him  to  consult  this 
curious  little  book  for  themselves. 
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THE  RISING  OF  THE  NILE. 

To  the  annual  phenomenon  of  the 
insing  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  is  entirely  in¬ 
debted  for  its  fertility,  and  even  for  its 
existence  as  an  inhabited  and  populous 
country.  Without  it  the  laud  would  al¬ 
ways  have  been  a  desert,  incapable  of  af¬ 
fording  .the  means  of  subsistence  to  man. 
Exce|)t  occasionally  near  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  no  rain  falls  through¬ 
out  the  land,  and  therefore  its  parched 
and  sandy  soil  would  be  entirely  unfruit¬ 
ful,  were  it  not  that  regularly,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  season  of  the  year,  the  river  over¬ 
flows  the  whole  adjacent  country. 

Why  it  should  do  so  was  a  mystery  in 
ancient  times,  and  many  absurd  theories 
and  conjectures  were  raised  to  account 
for  it.  The  Egyptians  themselves  be¬ 
lieved'  the  river  was  a  god,  who  in  his 
beneficence  spread  himself  annually  over 
the  land,  to  supply  the  wants  of  his 
people.  If  the  rising  did  not  begin  to 
make  its  appearance  at  the  expecteii  time 
— and  it  has  hanlly  varied  a  single  day 
throughout  the  course  of  ages — they 
hastily  prepared  a  sacrifice  to  this  deity, 
usually  a  beautiful  girl,  who  was  rich¬ 
ly  adorned  and  then  thrown  into  the 
stream. 

Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  light¬ 
ed  on  the  true  reason  of  the  rising  of  the 
waters,  when  they  imagined  it  to  be 
due  to  heavy  rains  falling  in  the  interior 
of  Africjx,  and  swelling  the  sources  of 
the  river.  What  those  sources  wei-e,  it 
had  baffled  the  investigation  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  to  ascertain,  until  recently 
our  travellers,  Speke,  Grant,  and  Baker, 
discovered  them  in  immense  lakes  si¬ 
tuated  near  the  equator,  more  than 
3,000  miles,  as  the  stream  winds,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  co.a8t.  To  these  Lakes  the  natnes 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert 
Nyanza  have  been  given  by  the  success¬ 
ful  explorers. 

In  the  regions  adjacent  to  these  lakes, 
rain  falls  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  most  heavily  in  March,  .at 
the  time  of  the  spring  equinox.  The  lakes 
form  huge  reservoirs  for  the  water  ndiich 
descends  from  the  elevations  known  as 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  .and  iis  they 
become  swollen,  the  size  of  the  streams 
which  emerge  from  them  is  proportion¬ 
ately  increased.  Several  of  these  streams 


uniting  in  their  course  from  the  Upper 
or  White  Nile,  and  this  river,  flowing 
gradually  on  until  it  meets  the  Blue  or 
lK)Wer  Nile,  bears  irrigation  to  the 
thirsty  lands  below.  Not  only  this,  but 
as  these  rivers  come  down  they  bring 
with  them  a  quantity  of  alluvial  soil  of 
the  richest  kind  ;  and  when  the  Nile  at 
last  spreads  itself  over  the  flat  and  sandy 
plains  of  Egypt,  it  enriches  them  year 
by  year  with  this  muddy  but  fertile  de¬ 
posit.  The  consequence  is  a  gradual 
rising  of  the  land,  to  the  extent,  it  is 
calculated,  of  from  five  to  six  inches  in  a 
century.  Owing  to  this  fact,  many  of 
the  remains  of  the  proudest  cities  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt  are  now  half  buried  in  the  soil. 

Although  in  these  days  we  know  more 
about  natural  phenomena  th.an  the  philo¬ 
sophers  of  old,  and  can  satislactoriiy  ex¬ 
plain  the  reason  of  the  rising  of  the 
waters,  there  remains  one  wonder  con¬ 
nected  with  it  which  is  as  ^reat  to  us  as 
to  them,  and  that  is  its  uniformity.  As 
we  have  said,  throughout  the  course  of 
ages  its  commencement  has  scarcely  va¬ 
ried’ by  one  day,  and  its  extent  is  also 
comprised,  as  a  rule,  within  a  narrow 
limit.  So  equal,  in  the  main,  must  be  the 
quantity  of  water  which  falls  atiniially  .at 
the  equator,  and  so  regular  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  decline  of  the  r.ainy  season. 

The  rising  commences  in  Lower  Egypt 
about  the  25th  of  June,  and  steadily  in¬ 
creases  during  the  three  months  follow¬ 
ing.  In  this  time  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
becomes  covered  by  its  waters,  and  its 
villages  stand  out  from  them  like  little 
islands,  as  for  the  time  they  are.  When 
the  water  has  attained  its  maximum 
height,  it  remains  stationary  for  about 
ten  days,  and  then  declines  as  ste.adily  as 
it  arose.  On  its  subsiding,  the  land  has 
been  thoroughly  fertilized,  and  vegeta¬ 
tion  becomes  luxuriant. 

The  height  to  which  the  river  rises  is  a 
matter  of  vit.al  importance.  A  few  feet 
more  or  less  make  the  difference  between 
starvation  and  abundance.  The  average 
height  viiries  according  to  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  river,  from  about  forty 
feet  where  it  enters  Egypt,  to  four  feet 
only  ne.ar  the  Mediterranejin.  Taking 
as  an  intermediate  height  that  observed 
at  Cairo,  if  the  rise  is  less  than  twenty 
feet,  there  is  scarcity,  or  even  famine ;  if 
it  is  three  or  four  feet  more,  the  crops 
will  be  short ;  three  or  four  feet  more 
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again,  and  they  will  l>e  abundant ;  but  if 
the  water  guea  atill  higher,  it  becouiea 
an  unhealthy  dood. 

Cuntrivances  for  measuring  the  exact 
ri.oe  of  the  Nile  were  iu  use  in  ancient 
times,  and  in  two  instances  the  remains 
of  these  “  Kilometers  ”  still  exist.  One, 
and  the  most  ancient,  sup^wsed  to  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Itonjan 
dominion,  i.s  found  in  the  island  of  Ele¬ 
phantine,  in  Upper  Egypt;  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  building  iu  which  it  is  con¬ 
tained  are  inscriptions  recording  the 
heights  of  the  inundation  in  various 
years.  The  other  is  situated  in  the  island 
of  lilioda,  near  Caii'o,  nud  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  c:diphs.  It  consists  of  a  square  well, 
into  which  the  water  is  admitted  as  it 
rises,  while  iu  the  centre  is  a  column  of 
marhie  marked  at  frequent  intervals  with 
tlie  «listance  from  the  low'est  level.  The 
Kilometers  are  supposed  to  have  been 
of  chief  utility  in  adjusting  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  as  they  would  give  indi¬ 
cations  as  to  whether  the  season  would 
be  plentiful  or  otherwise. 


“LANDSEER"  AND  “GUTENBERG." 

Ix  commencing  a  new  volume,  the 
tenth  of  the  New  Series,  we  take  ple.'i- 
sure  in  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
double  attraction  in  the  shape  of  two 
rare  engravings — one  an  illustration  of 
the  Useful,  and  the  other  of  the  Fine 
Arts. 

The  portrait  of  Landseer  is  considered 
the  best  extant,  and  the  presence  of  the 
dogs — his  “  connoisseurs,”  companions, 
philosophers,  and  friends — is  eminently 
characteristic,  and  tells  the  whole  story 
of  the  great  ]iainter  of  animals. 

As  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  for  many 
years  was  so  prominent  and  illustrious  a 
representative  of  English  art,  in  which 
he  tilled  a  peculiar  and  almost  unique 
position,  a  brief  biographical  sketch  will 
probably  be  not  destitute  of  interest. 

He  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year 
1 803.  His  father,  J ohn  Landseer,  was  an 
engraver  of  considerable  reputation,  and 
an  author  of  no  little  energy  and  some 
erudition.  He  delivered  an  excellent 
course  of  lectures  on  the  art  of  engraving 
at  the  lloyal  Institution,  and  made  two 
failures  in  attempting  to  establisli  an 
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art  jourr»al.  Ho  also  cultivated  archae¬ 
ology,  and  published  a  volume  on  an¬ 
cient  engraved  gems  and  hieroglyphics. 
It  was  fortunate  fur  the  future  Sir  Ed¬ 
win  that  he  had  a  father  who  had  the 
taste  to  appreciate  and  the  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  talent  for  drawing 
which  he  manifested  while  yet  a  mere 
child.  This  father,  proud  of  the  preco¬ 
cious  talent  evinced  by  his  son,  person¬ 
ally  superintended  his  education,  and 
gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  best  instruc¬ 
tion  which  the  times  could  afford.  He 
took  him  into  the  fields  and  made  him 
copy  the  various  domestic  animals,  both 
at  rest  and  in  motion,  and  iu  the  same 
way  enabled  him  to  acquire  his  first 
notions  of  color.  By  these  means  Land¬ 
seer  soon  became  a  ready  and  skilful 
painter  from  nature,  and  at  Uie  age  of 
fourteen  attracted  considerable  attention 
by  his  spirited  sketches  of  dogs,  horses, 
cats,  sheep,  and  other  animals.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  exhibited  his  Dogs 
Fighting,”  which  was  immediately  pur- 
cliascd  by  the  great  p.atron  of  the  arts, 
iSir  George  Beaumont ;  and  soon  after¬ 
ward  his  painting  of  the  **  Doga  of  the 
St.  Bernard,”  which  is  known  through¬ 
out  the  world  from  the  engraving  exe¬ 
cuted  by  his  father. 

About  this  time  he  received  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  instructions  aud  advice  of  the 
gifted  and  unfortunate  B.  K.  Haydon. 
This,  with  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
of  studying  in  the  schools  of  the  lioyal 
Academy  nnd  copying  the  Elgin  mar¬ 
bles,  developed  a  rapid  improvement  in 
his  manner  of  treatment,  and  in  the  finish 
and  details  of  his  work. 

In  1827  he  became  an  associate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy,  having  just  reached 
the  requisite  age,  and  about  the  same 
time  made  a  trip  into  Scotland,  which 
afibrded  him  material  for  a  series  of  his 
most  remarkable  and  characteristic  pic¬ 
tures. 

Landseer  was  an  indefatigable  work¬ 
er,  and  during  a  period  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  be  produced  an  almost 
incalculable  number  of  pietpres. 

Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are 
“  Ibo  Return  from  Deer-Stalking  ;  ” 
“  Poachers  —  Deer-Stalking  ;  ”  “•  None 
but  the  Brave  deserve  the  Rair  “  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  his  Dogs ;  ”  “^The  Ot¬ 
ter  Speared ;  ”  “  The  Random  Shot ;  ” 
“Night  and  Morning;”  “Childrea.of 
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the  Mist;”  “The  Sta"  at  Bay,”  and 
many  others.  Of  a  different  class,  but 
not  less  striking  and  original,  are  the 
“  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society,”  a  noble  portrait  of  a  New¬ 
foundland  dog ;  “  Highland  Music  ;  ” 
“The  Drover’s  Departure;”  “The  Old 
Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner;”  and  the 
“  Illicit  Whiskey  Still.”  At  the  present 
exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  there 
is  one  of  his  latest  pictures,  “  The  Swan¬ 
nery,”  which  is  B^»aringly  praised  by  the 
critics.  No  English  painter  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  more  [jopulnr  than  Land- 
peer,  and  few  have  ever  received  such 
prices  for  pictures.  For  many  years 
past  hie  works  have  been  regularly  en¬ 
graved,  and  from  the  copyright  on  some 
of  them  he  has  received  as  much  as 
£3,000,  in  addition  to  the  original  price. 

In  1850  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1855, 
at  the  Srpofition  Univer^fUf,  Paris,  a 
large  gold  medal  was  awarded  him — an 
honor  accorded  to  no  other  English 
artist. 

I^Andseer  was  never  married.  His 
friends  were  anxious  that  he  should 
marry,  or  at  le.ist  that  he  should  proj>ose 
to,  Rosa  Bonheur,  at  the  time  of  her  visit 
to  England ;  but  he  laughingly  remarked 
that  he  could  never  be  willing  to  live 
w'ith  a  woman  who  had  surpassed  him 
in  his  ow’n  department  of  art. 

Landseer  loved  animals  so  truly,  and 
studied  them  so  long,  that  he  acquire<l 
that  docile  and  meditative  expression 


which  is  so  eminently  the  characteristic 
of  well-fed  domestic  pets ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  many  have  fancied  that  his 
face  had  a  positive  resemblance  to  them. 
How  fhr  this  illustration  of  the  Darwi¬ 
nian  Theory  is  true  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

“Gutenberg,  1400-1468,”  represents 
the  first  printing-press,  the  crude  ante- 
type  of  the  Hoe  Cylinder.  In  this  rug¬ 
ged  laboratory  we  see  the  cradle  of 
modern  civilisation,  the  art  of  printing, 
in  its  results  the  most  potent  single  in¬ 
vention  ever  made  by  m.an.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  is  from  a  great  historical  painting  in 
one  of  the  German  galleries,  and  repre¬ 
sents  Gutenberg,  the  original  inventor, 
Faust,  hie  partner,  and  ^hoffer,  son-in- 
law  to  the  latter.  These  three  are  gene¬ 
rally  conceded  to  have  produced  the 
first  l>ooks  printed  upon  movable  type. 

A  comparison  of  the  sheet  which  Faust 
holds  in  his  hand,  and  which  they  are 
all  scanning  so  eagerly,  with  the  pages 
of  the  ElcLBcnc  in  which  this  is  read, 
would  afford  us  some  conception  of  the 
external  improvements  which  four  cen¬ 
turies  have  wrought  in  the  art. 

Four  hundred  years  hence  there  will 
probably  be  another  historical  picture  of 
the  man  who  first  invented  the  art  of 
setting  type  by  machinery — the  only 
part  of  the  work  which  is  not  now  so 
executed.  So  runs  the  world  away. 


POETRY. 


.Musia 

A  SPIRIT  came  out  from  the  Lord 
To  plaj  on  the  sprit  of  man ; 

Tiiat  thrilled  like  a  wind-ahaken  chord 
When  the  hjmn  of  tlie  ages  began. 

And  the  spirit  at  first  was  a  light. 

Playing  over  their  souls  as  a  glass, 

And  the  whiteness  thereof  in  their  sight 
Was  full  of  fair^ct^ors  that  pass. 

The  spirit  again  waa  a  stream, 

Wlierein  their  own  faces  seem  fair ; 

Till  they  looked  and  saw  new  faces  gleam 
More  beautiful  still  in  the  air; 


And  they  faded  aUd  left  them  alone; 

But  t^y  fashioned,  and  were  not  forlorn, 

The  ghosts  of  that  b^uty  in  stone, 

And  the  word  and  the  deed  were  twin-bom. 

And  triumph,  and  joy,  and  defeat, 

Aud  the  litr-away  echo  of  wrung. 

Were  musical,  holy,  and  sweet. 

For  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  song. 

And  thereafter  they  sought  to  tite  trath. 

And  the  seeking  was  more  than  the  sought ; 

For  the  world  was  forsaking  her  youth, 

And  the  spirit  was  changed  to  a  thought 

The  spirit  is  changed  to  a  sound, 

Yague,  shapeless,  without  any  speech 
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It  is  gone  forth,  being  unbound, 

JUliud,  aimleM,  of  iufliiiie  reach. 

That  the  age  of  our  spirita  might  melt, 

And  the  noise  of  our  airife  lie  at  one, 

In  the  raptures  that  never  were  lelt, 

At  the  deeds  that  have  never  been  done. 

Of  a  country,  where  uttermost  bliss 
And  anguish  are  almost  the  same, 

Of  whose  life  we  know  nothing  but  this — 

It  is — and  it  has  not  a*  name ; 

Where  the  pe^ume  goes  up  fK)m  the  flowers, 
Where  Uie  lustre  goes  up  from  the  dew. 

That  life  wliich  we  know  nut  is  ours, 

Aud  the  spirit’s  last  song  is  most  true. 

For  we  are  what  we  do  not  know. 

We  shall  liave  what  we  do  not  dream ; 

And  our  gladness,  aud  labor,  and  woe 
Are  nothing,  whatever  they  seem. 

And  the  eyes  of  the  soul  shall  see, 

W’e  shall  find  what  we  have  not  sought, 
When  the  spirit  is  spirit,  and  free. 

Not  a  aigiit,  nut  a  song,  not  a  thought. 

Are  the  wings  of  the  spirit  broken. 

For  the  sound  of  his  flying  is  still  T 
Is  the  promise  ineffably  spoken, 

Fur  the  ailence  aloue  to  fulfil  7 

It  is  darkness  and  silence  again, 

Tlie  shadowy  wings  are  not  spread. 

And  we  echo  tlieir  murmur  in  vain, 
lie  is  still,  he  is  dumb,  and  not  dead. 

Tea,  being  a  spirit,  to  die 
Was  never  the  law  of  his  birth. 

And  he  would  not  have  needed  to  fly. 

Except  to  come  down  to  the  eartlu 

But  he  rises  himself  through  the  seas 
Of  the  (athomless  heaven,  and  sings. 

Floating  back  to  his  Master  at  ease, 

With  our  hearts  folded  up  in  his  wings. 

G.  A.  Smeox. 


CONQUEST. 

Thk  pride  of  beauty  on  her  brow, 

The  presence  of  a  conscious  grace. 

Prudent  and  self-possessed,  I  trow. 
And  yet  a  very  sweet  young  face. 

’  Tis  girlhood’s  task  in  this  our  lime 
So  soon  to  learn  each  worldly  art. 

Youth’s  bloom  is  scarcely  in  its  prime 
Ere  youth  has  almost  left  the  heart. 

“Love  unalloyed  ” — an  idle  phrase. 
The  notion’s  long  since  out  of  date ; 

We  live  in  more  enlightened  days — 
Let  children  childlike  folly  prate. 

Such  skilled  tacticians  daughters  fair 
Maternal  discipline  will  make ; 

Glance  at  our  heroine :  you’ll  ne’er 
In  her  strategics  find  mistake  I 


She  knows  her  rdfe — she  plays  It  well , 

Skilled  in  each  most  artiatic  wile. 

She  needs  but  scanty  time  to  tell 
On  whom  to  frown,  on  whom  to  smile. 

If  victims  will  before  her  fall. 

The  offered  tribute  why  neglect  T 
If  she  some  fond  fool’s  heart  enthrall. 

Need  she  of  once,  all  cold,  reject  7 

But  still,  fair  Maud,  if  speak  I  may. 

The  time  perchance  may  come  e’en  yet. 

When  you  lament  your  bygone  day 
With  bitter  tears  of  deep  regret. 

If  flirts  and  tnflera  love  to  sport, 

Sport  with  them  Xoo—thiy  know  their  parts : 
But  is  it  wise — think,  youth  is  short — 

To  trifle  thus  with  honest  hearts  7 

T.  H.  a  E. 


REMEMBERED.  ! 

I 

Hatk  you  forgotten  it  7  I  never  can  I 
One  bleeaed  night  in  June, 

How  bright  the  sky,  how  pale  your  face, 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 

Do  you  remember  it  7  For,  oh,  I  do  I —  ! 

The  scent  of  flowers  there ;  I 

Was  it  the  buds  upon  the  trees,  . 

Or  tlie  great  rose  in  your  hair  7 

Have  you  forgotten  it 7  I  never  cant  | 

Something  I  risked  that  night ;  | 

Something  I  scarcely  dared  to  speak. 

Though  my  heart  said  I  was  right.  ' 

Do  you  remember  it 7  For,  oh,  1  dol — 

The  first  the  sweetest  kiss; 

Lift  up  your  face,  look  in  my  eyes,  ] 

It  was  such  as  this — aud  this  I  I 

U.  L  A, 


TWO  LIVEa 

Two  names  upon  a  yew-tree  rudely  cut, 

Two  lovers  whispering  by  the  church-yard  wall. 
Two  children  playing  round  the  solemn  graves. 
Give  call  for  call 

Two  lives  that  ran  iw  near  in  other  years, 

Two  hands  close  locked  in  desolate  leave-taking. 
Two  lovers  giving  passionate  kiss  for  kiss 
In  wild  heart-breaking. 

One  life  full  up  with  crowded  years  of  toiling. 

One  patient  heart  slow  breaking  day  by  day, 

A  world  of  hopes  in  one  brief  moment  shattered 
By  life’s  decay. 

Those  names  upon  the  yew-tree  slowly  fading, 
Those  dates  long  stolen  by  the  cruel  years. 

That  grave  beneath  the  church- wall  shadow  glim- 
ering 

With  heaven’s  tears. 


L.  C. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

OMtmon  Iblks,  by  Mrs.  Hakriet  Beecher 

Stowe.  Boston ;  Fields,  Osgood  di'  Co. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  in 
attemptiiifr  a  picture  of  New  England  life  a  century 
a<n,  has  nut  so  much  expected  to  present  some* 
thiiif?  new — to  lead  us  into  unexplored  fields  -as 
to  improve  u|>on  what  she  may  consider  to  have 
i)een  done  imperfectly  by  her  predecessors,  to  give 
greater  fulness  to  details,  and  to  render  a  twice* 
told  tale  more  picturesque  and  intelligible.  Of 
anything  novel  or  original,  the  subject  is  probably 
at  this  day  destitute.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  grim  bigotry  of  the  old  Puritans,  begotten  of 
stern  religious  convictions,  and  fostered  by  their 
isolated  position,  the  rigid  climate  and  unwilling 
soil ;  with  tlie  ministers,  Calvinist,  Arminiaa  and 
£pisco(>alian ;  with  the  kind  of  papacy  which  each 
of  these  ministers  naturally  established  at  a  time 
when  all  temporal  affairs  were  subordinated  to  re¬ 
ligious  belief;  with  the  hard  indexible  and  uniform 
cnaracter  which  necessarily  sprung  from  such  a 
state  of  society ;  with  “  the  village  do-nothing," 
that  “  lubricating  power,"  to  quote  Mrs.  Stowe, 
without  which  the  incessant  steam  power  of  New 
England  life  would  bum  itself  out  from  intense 
friction ;  with  the  effect  of  an  unidealized  social 
state  upon  certain  finer  organizations,  the  wild 
revolt  of  such  natures  against  a  repres.*ive  and  de¬ 
grading  creed,  and  the  consequent  reckless  plunges 
into  scepticism  or  immorality  ;  and  last  of  all,  with 
the  pretematurally  brilliant  “  Tina,"  the  "  indis¬ 
pensable”  to  every  story  of  a  sombre  basis— the 
joint-stock  character  on  which  the  copyright  has 
expired,  and  which  has  consequently  become  pub¬ 
lic  property. 

These  have  now  passed  into  the  domain  of 
history,  and  the  only  thing  which  remained  to  be 
done  was  to  condense  the  material  already  aocu- 
uiiilatcd,  to  cast  it  into  a  powerful  dramatic  form, 
which  should  ‘give  the  very  age  and  body  of  the 
time,  its  form  and  pressure.”  and  to  inspire  it 
with  that  vital  force  which  can  alone  carry  to 
posterity  a  truthful  conception  of  a  peculiar  and 
exceptional  phase  of  human  history. 

In  this  endeavor  Longfellow  utterly  failed; 
Hawthorne  never  even  attempted  it;  Holmes  has 
only  succeeded  in  giving  us  some  surface  sketches 
of  character,  and,  after  reading  “Oldtown  Folks," 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  task  yet  remains 
unaccomplished. 

Tliat  this  should  be  so — that  Mrs.  fjtowe,  not- 
williPtandhig  her  great  ability  and  even  g*'niu8, 
should  have  failed  to  add  aught  to  what  we 
already  know  of-  the  Puritan  Fathers,  is  not 
surprising  when  she  has  ooiUeasodly  formed  what 
we  cannot  but  think  a  radically  wrong  conoep- 
tion  of  the  necessities  of  the  novelist’s  work. 
She  states  in  her  prefatory  remarks  that  her 
‘•object  has  been  to  interpret  to  the  world  the 
New  England  life  and  character,  in  that  particular 
time  of  its  history  which  may  lie  called  the 

seminal  period . In  doing  this  work 

I  have  tried  to  make  my  mind  as  still  and  passive 
cs  a  looking-glass,  or  a  mountain  lake,  and  then  to 
give  you  merely  the  images  reflected  there.”  She 
further  states  that  "In  portraying  the  various 
characters  which  I  have  introduced,  I  have  tried 
to  maintain  the  part  simply  of  a  sympathetic 
::poctator.”  Now  that  a  novel  wrought  out  upon 
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such  a  basis  as  this  should  be  a  failure,  we  take 
to  be  a  logical  sequence.  The  image  of  man  as 
seen  in  a  mirror  or  mountain  lake  is  after  all  hut 
a  poor  and  shallow  reflection  of  that  which  is  not 
man;  and  for  an  author  to  attempt  to  portray 
human  character  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
merely  “sympathetic  spectator,"  is  as  utterly 
futile  as  to  sketch  a  locomotive  on  paper  and 
expect  it  to  run.  We  see  the  res^dls  of  those 
hidden  activities  which  we  call  character,  but  it 
is  no  more  character  itself  thau  a  shadow  is  thu 
sun. 

Yet  this  is  precnsely  what  Mrs.  Stowe  has  done, 
and  it  is  the  radical  and  invariable  defect  of  each 
of  her  works,  not  excepting  even  “  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin.”  Every  one  of  the  undoubtedly  clever 
outlines  of  characters  which  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
drawn  are  but  photographs  of  her  own  observa¬ 
tions  ;  a  picture  of  traits,  which,  to  quote  a  recent 
critic,  ‘‘lie  ujxm  the  surface,  crydug  to  be  drawn." 
They  are  zoological  spedmens  preserveti  in  a  flrst- 
class  manner,  but  destitute  even  of  stuffing,  and 
no  more  awaken  in  us  human  interest  (except  in 
the  abstract  principle  which  they  pt'rsonify)  tlian 
the  plates  in  a  work  on  Natural  History. 

That  Mrs.  Stowe  in  “Oldtown  Polks”  shows  a 
perfect  mastery  of  the  8ubjec*t,  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  time  of  wliich  she  treats,  is 
undeniable.  Her  studies  have  been  careful  and 
exhaustive,  and  her  work  lacks  nothing  save  that 
element  which  would  make  it  a  novel  The  story 
on  whidi  they  are  loosely  hung  together  is  de¬ 
cidedly  commonplace  and  thin ;  but  the  essays 
themselves  are  complete,  forcible,  and  show  great 
intellectual  insight.  Theology  she  is  so  familiar 
with  that  she  nas  enough  and  to  span?  for  even 
the  children  (facetiously  so  called)  of  the  story; 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  acuteness  with 
which  she  shows  the  effect  of  religious  convic¬ 
tion  upK>n  the  individual  and,  consequently,  upou 
society.  In  fact  we  think  the  author  made  a 
serious  mistake,  at  least  as  far  as  concerns  the 
Ijencfit  to  her  reputation,  in  not  publishing  her 
work  ill  the  form  of  a  treatise. 

Of  the  novelist’s  art  as  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  “  Oldtown  Folks,”  we  can  find,  but  little 
to  praise.  In  the  first  place,  the  putting  of  tho 
story  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  actors  becomes 
an  evident  mistake  before  twenty  pages  are  rend 
Such  a  necessarily  cumbrous  method  is  justifiable 
only  when  the  whole  interest  of  the  story  centres 
around  the  person  of  the  narrator,  and  when 
everything  is  reasonably  subordinate  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  confessedly  occupies;  but  when  a 
cliild  of  ten  years  begins  to  make  acute  observa¬ 
tions  on  men  and  customs  and  religion,  and  to 
portray  in  vigorous  language  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  other  personages  long  before  they 
have  lieconie  known  to  himself,  tho  incongruity 
is  desfnictivc  to  anything  like  literary  art.  Be- 
sidc.s,  Horace  Holyoke  is  the  very  shadow  of  a 
shade,  a  mere  voice,  without  parts  or  personality, 
and  seems  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  dying  from 
pure  literary  inanition.  We  find  no  dilticiilty 
in  believing  his  ghostly  visious;  in  fact,  the  moat 
surprising  thing  oonoeming  him  is  that  he  should 
be  substantial  enough  to  be  poked  with  his 
grandmother’s  broom. 

There  is  another  mistake  which  we  cannot  but 
think  the  n<‘cessary  result  of  the  outside  view 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  always  takes  of  her  characters. 
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To  give  each  of  her  peraoDagee  an  elaborate  cer- 
tiflcate  of  character  ou  hU  or  her  first  appearance 
on  the  boards,  la  rather  uncomfortablj  auggestive 
of  a  puppet-show.  Yet  this  ia  what  is  done  in 
all  her  worka.  Take  Miaa  Asphyxia  Smith,  fbr 
inatanco.  Nothing  cun  exceed  the  akill  with 
which  she,  or  rather  the  type,  is  sketched  off. 
But  then  that  is  all  there  is  of  her.  Sho  is  just 
about  as  amusing  afterward  as  a  joke  of  which 
the  point  is  first  told.  She  is  no  longer  a  person, 
but  a  puppet ;  and  instead  of  gradu^y  develop¬ 
ing  before  the  reader’s  siglit,  comes  on  like  the 
statue  in  Don  Giovanni,  at  the  sound  of  the 
prompter’s  bell. 

So  also  of  Sam  Lawson,  the  best  conception  in 
the  book.  Flis  glorious  and  hberal  humor  is 
wanting  in  the  seat  always  possessed  by  sponta¬ 
neity.  We  know  beforehand  precisely  what  he 
is  going  to  say,  his  wit  is  all  d  la  carte,  his  "  points  ” 
are  put  in  our  bands  at  the  coinmeucemeut,  and 
we  feel  perfectly  prepared  to  correct  him  if. he 
makes  a  mistake,  wnich  he  never  does.  We  know 
no  more  about  Sam  Lawson  on  closing  the  book 
than  we  do  on  finishing  the  fourth  chapter.  This 
is  not  only  destructive  to  individuality,  but  it 
positively  deprives  the  reader  of  some  of  his 
rightful  pleasure.  It  is  almost  saddening  to  see 
so  much  rich  and  racy  humor  comparatively  dis¬ 
sipated. 

Then,  too,  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate  the  con¬ 
sequences  to  society  if  every  charaett'r  were 
as  inten.sely  individual  and  typical,  as  inflexibly 
consisteut  and  immobile,  as  the  folks  of  Old- 
town.  The  world  would  certainly  be  much  nearer 
chaos,  and  humanity  tar  less  likely  to  accept  the 
*■  golden  rule,”  than  they  are  at  present. 

The  minor  characters  of  the  volume  are  uni- 
,  formly  better  than  the  prominent  ones,  and  there 
are  few  neater  outlines  in  our  Uterature  tlian 
Grandmother  Badger  and  the  Deacon,  Miss  Me- 
hitable  Rossiter,  Aunt  Lois,  and  others.  They 
show  the  possibiUties  of  Mrs..  Stowe’s  genius. 

W  e  cannot  let  the  foregoing  apparently  severe 
stricture  upon  Mrs.  Stowe  go  without  qualifying 
our  opinion.  Wo  believe  her  to  be,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  conspicuous  faults  and  deficiencies,  beyond 
comparison  the  foremost  living  American  writer 
of  fiction ;  and  “  Oldtowu  Folks  ”  to  be  decidedly 
the  most  important  American  novel  published  of 
late  years.  It  is  the  only  work  she  has  publi.shed 
first  in  book  form  since  the  appearance  of  Nina 
Gordon,  and  shows  the  ripeness  and  maturity  of 
her  intellect  if  not  of  her  imagination.  Much 
acute  and  laborious  thought  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it — it  is  essentially  a  tlioughtful  work — and 
if  we  cannot  cordially  praise  it  as  a  work  of  art, 
we  can  heartily  appreciate  it  as  a  picturesque  in¬ 
tellectual  study  of  a  unique  historical  epoch. 

Pjvftlernntic  Charaden,  by  FBiKPRicn  Rpiel- 

iiAOev.  Translated  ftom  the  German  by  M. 

ScHKi.*  DE  Verb.  New  York:  Leypoldt  ^ Holt. 

The  Germans  have  undoubtedly  furnished  ns 
the  I>e8t  novels  of  modern  times,  at  least  if  we 
judge  them  as  philosophical  studies  of  human 
nature.  Their  novelists  are  in  general  men  of  far 
higher  atuinments,  of  wider  culture,  and  more 
elegant  scholarship,  than  in  other  countries  seem 
willing  to  devote  their  attention  to  this  department 
of  literature,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  rich 
stores  of  supremely  excellent  novels  wliich  Englisli 


speaking  people  are  just  beginning  to  discover  in 
German  literature.  Auerbach  was  fairly  a  reve¬ 
lation  to  the  large  class  of  readers  which  his  work, 
‘‘  On  the  Heights,”  first  reached.  But  Messrs.  Lej'- 
poldl  k.  Holt,  having  made  c«>pyright  arrangement 
with  Auerbach  for  the  publication  of  his  last 
novel,  have  been  led  to  explore  u  little  deeper  into 
the  treasures  of  his  native  tongue,  and  are  not 
likely  to  (lermit  us  hereafter  to  remain  in  our  former 
compaiative  ignorance.  They  have  just  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  a  complete  series  of 
Spielliageu’s  works,  which  will  be  not  only  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  own  household  literature, 
but  will  go  far  toward  making  us  acquainted  with 
German  contemporaiy  thought  and  its  iutiueuce 
upon  s<'cial  life. 

Spielhageii  ranks  among  his  countiy’s  foremost 
novelists.  Indeed  the  cautirms  and  deliberate 
'VN'eslmi lister  Review  says  of  him  that  “in  Ger¬ 
many  he  is  generally  acknowledged  to  occupy  the 
foremost  rank  amongst  modern  writers  of  fiction ; 
an  opiuion,  moreover,  oonUrnied  by  the  publication 
of  his  romances  in  a  collected  torm.”  Also  that 
“as  a  delineator  of  individual  characters — many 
of  them  Upes  of  different  classes  of  society— as  a 
painter  of  various  situations,  sc'enic  and  social,  lie 
appears  to  us  unequalled  by  any  other  modern 
German  writer  of  fiction.” 

Tliis  is  praise  of  a  high  order,  and  in  this  coun¬ 
try  at  least  he  will  probably  find  Auerbach  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  palm  with  him  ;  but  even  to  mention  him 
in  terms  of  equality  with  tlie  author  of  “  On  the 
Heights,”  is  to  place  him  very  high  among  novel¬ 
ists.  We  should  say  that  of  the  two  Auerbacii  i.s 
the  more  comprebeusive  in  intellect,  more  subtle 
and  philosophic.;  Spielhageii  more  dramatic  in 
handling  his  subject^  mure  forcible  in  portraying 
the  emotions,  and  more  influenced  by  tliat  generous 
enthusiasm  which,  whether  we  are  capable  of  feel¬ 
ing  it  or  not,  always  challenges  our  sympathy. 
Auerbach  ia  the  more  contemplative  and  analyti¬ 
cal  ;  Spielhagen  the  more  spontaneous  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  Aiiei  bach  is  always  temperate,  often  cold ; 
Spielhagen  is  invariably  warm,  frequently  almost 
sensuous.  Auerbach’s  is  the  mure  delicate  and 
subtle  humor ;  Spielhagen's  the  more  unreal  rained 
rollicking,  and  glorious.  In  this  latter  quality 
they  occupy  very  much  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  that  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  In  a 
word,  Spielhagen  will  undoubtedly  be  the  more 
popular  of  the  two,  but  Auerbach  will  always  hold 
the  first  position  in  the  minds  of  the  few. 

Both  are  poets  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
Tliey  ha  VO  that  peculiar  susceptibility  to  the 
beautiful  in  nature  which  is  only  possessed  by 
poetic  natures,  and  both  are  exceptionally  happy 
in  depicting  it.  In  this,  Spielhagen,  being  more 
spontaneous  and  lees  self-conscious,  is  decidedly 
superior,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  re¬ 
frain  from  quoting  some  scenic  descriptions  horn 
“Problematic  Characters.”  We  believe  them  to 
be  the  finest  and  most  graphic  prose  in  modern 
literature,  and  the  novel  itself  is  of  tlie  very  high¬ 
est  order  of  fiction. 

Altogether,  8[iielhagen's  works  deserve  to  meet 
with  a  more  cordial  reception  from  tbe  public  than 
any  other  series  of  novels  recently  published. 
“Problematic  Characters”  will  be  followed  by 
“Through  Night  to  Light,”  “The  Hohenstein 
Family,”  “  Hammer  and  Anvil,”  “  Rank  and  File,” 
and  ”  Rose,  ai.d  the  Village  Coquette.” 
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Ttie  translatioa  U  bj  the  einioent  linguist  If. 
Scheie  de  Vere,  and  is  scholarly  and  idiomatic, 
scarcely  lacking  the  force  of  the  original.  The 
volumes  are  bruuglit  out  in  handsome  library  style, 
upon  good  paper  and  clear  typo,  and  are  worthy 
of  the  Usteful  and  fastidious  house  whose  imprint 
they  bear. 

Rtalities  of  Iri$k  Lift.  By  W.  Stewart  Trencu. 

Handy-Volume  Series,  No.  6.  Boston:  Rohe/is 

Bros. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  recently  pub¬ 
lished  is  doubtless  Trench's  “Realities  of  Irish 
Life.” 

Lever,  Lovel,  Maxwell,  and,  above  all.  Carlo- 
ton,  have  given  us  sketches  of  Irish  character, 
some  excellent  so  far  as  they  go,  some  passable, 
and  others  wholly  imaginary;  but  all  of  these  have 
been  impelled  by  natural  sympathy  or  the 
exigencies  of  popular  novel-writing,  to  hold  up  the 
romantic  Celt— the  same  who  inspired  Moore’s 
Oriental  Melodies  (called  Irish) — as  typical  of  the 
race.  That  the  Irishman  of  fiction  is  as  purely  the 
child  of  imagination  as  the  sailor  of  the  stage  who 
is  perpetually  invoking  some  mysterious  agency 
to  “  blast  his  tarry  top-lights,”  smokes  an  immortal 
pipe,  and  has  a  chronic  affection  of  the  lower 
limbs  which  manifests  itself  in  the  hornpipe,  has 
long  been  known  by  all  sensible  observers ;  but  the 
existence  of  a  tradition,  particularly  if  it  be  a 
pleasing  one.  is  by  no  meau.s  compromised  when 
iu  fallaciousness  is  proven,  and  wo  should  probably 
have  had  romantic  Pat  for  a  companion  through 
many  a  pleasing  fiction,  had  not  a  new  Iconoclast 
arisen  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Trench.  No  one  but 
will  feel  at  once  and  instinctively  that  brave,  great- 
souled,  though  sadly  ignorant  and  misguided  Joe 
McKey,  thriftless,  good-natured  Patsy  McDermott, 
and  the  Ribbon-men,  and  not  Charles  O’Malley  and 
the  belligerent  devil-may-care  pedlar,  are  the  true 
characteristic  Irishmen.  Mr.  Trench’s  picture 
is  too  temperate,  too  decided,  “  too  severely 
tme,”  to  leave  room  for  doubt,  and  the  lasting 
impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
one  of  irrepressible  wonder  that  so  much 
of  barbarism,  or  rather  of  savagisra,  can  exist 
within  sight  of  the  most  civilized  country  in  Chris¬ 
tendom.  The  Celts  seem  to  be,  after  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  as  sternly  individual,  as  unaff<?cted  by 
the  exotio  civilization  planted  in  their  midst,  as  the 
aborigines  of  our  own  continent. 

Yet  Mr.  Trench’s  book  is  by  no  means  an  attack 
on  the  Irish,  nor  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  ua.se.  It 
is  a  cool,  restrained,  dispassionate  narrative  of  per¬ 
sonal  observations  and  adventures,  and  he  bears 
“testimony  to  the  fact  that  Ireland — notwith¬ 
standing  the  many  dliBuulties  which  may  beset  the 
path  of  those  who  earnestly  desire  to  improve  her 
condition — is  nevertheless  not  altogether  unman¬ 
ageable.  They  will  doubtless  moct  with  many  disap¬ 
pointments,  many  acts  of  apparent  and  some  of 
real  ingratitude ;  but  justice  fully  and  firmly  ad¬ 
ministered  is  alwa^'S  appreciated  in  the  end.” 

The  narrative  is  autobiographic  in  form,  and  em¬ 
braces  a  wide  field  of  experience  and  a  long  period 
of  years  It  is  eminently  interesting,  exciting, 
and,  in  the  best  sense,  *•  sensational.”  Some  of  the 
tales  are  delightfully  naive  and  charming,  and  im¬ 
bued  with  that  deeper  human  interest  which  al¬ 
ways  attaches  to  actual  “  realities ;  ”  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  hare  already  gone  the  round  of  the 
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new.spapor  press.  But  better  titan  this,  and  what, 
if  we  mistake  not,  is  the  noble  purpose  of  the  work, 
is  to  convey  such  information  to  landlords  and 
agents,  of  less  genius  and  less  resources,  as  shall  as¬ 
sist  them  iu  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  paths  of  social  ameliorators  everywhere ;  and 
whose  errors,  incompetence,  and  ignorance  have 
been  and  are  in  a  great  degree  responsible  for  the 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs  wliich  we  see  iu 
Ireland  to-day. 

Men.  Women,  and  Ohasts,  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 

Phelps.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  db  Co. 

Miss  Phelps  is  one  of  our  cleverest  story-tellers, 
and  not  only  one  of  the  cleverest,  but  in  some  very 
important  respects  she  will  rank  witli  the  best 

She  has  ability,  information,  taste,  and  an  easy, 
graceful,  suggestive  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
branch  of  literature  which  she  has  chosen.  She 
also  possesses,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  drama¬ 
tic  faculty — the  faculty  which  realizes  fiction,  gives 
movement  to  the  story,  and  vitality  to  characters. 
With  a  little  more  attention  to  the  literary  art,  a 
resolute  shunning  of  commonplace,  and  a  healthier 
mental  habit,  we  should  be  disposed  to  place  her 
at  the  head  of  our  female  magazinists. 

Such  being  our  high  opinion  of  Miss  Phelps,  it 
has  not  been  without  regret  and  apprehension  that 
we  have  seen  the  sensational  success  achieved  by 
one  of  her  books  during  the  pa.sl  season.  We  can 
only  hope  that  the  glare  of  a  temporary  notoriety 
may  nut  seduce  her  into  the  belief  than  an  author 
can  rely  for  permanent  fame  on  such  works  us 
“  The  Gates  Ajar.”  Dilated  Swedenborgianism 
may  do  very  well  for  the  general  public,  which, 
unfortunately,  is  not  accessible  to  that  class  of 
speculation  in  an  unadulterated  form,  and  it  is  not 
likely  to  do  its  readers  any  harm,  unless,  indeed,  a 
shock  to  orthodox  dogmatism  may  be  considered 
harmful ;  hut  fantastic  conjectures  as  to  a  future 
state,  skilfully  incorporated  with  morbid,  sickly  sen¬ 
timentalism,  is  not  exactly  the  kind  of  work  which 
wo  should  be  pleased  to  see  one  of  our  most  pro¬ 
mising  young  writers  expecting  to  constitute  her 
title-de^s  to  a  name  iu  literature.  The  success 
of  “  The  Gates  Ajar  ’’  is  not  exactly  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  public  taste — it  is  nut  without  merit 
as  a  study  of  a  self-torturing  nature  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  overpowering  grief — but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  to  be  conducive  to  the  future  useful¬ 
ness  of  tie  author. 

The  present  volume  is  rather  more  satisfactory. 
It  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  which  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  various  magazines,  with  one  or 
two  additional  new  ones,  and  is  much  more  read¬ 
able  than  such  a  oollecliou  is  likely  to  be. 

Ttiere  is  some  commonplace,  which  looks  too  sus¬ 
piciously  like  carelessness  to  have  gone  into 
permanent  form,  but  there  are  also  excellent 
sketches  of  cliaracU-r,  humor,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  stories  are  perfect  specimens  of  the  zig-zag 
method  of  “  shying  ”  into  a  subject  which  is  rapidly 
assuming  an  epidemic  form  in  |>eriodicaI  literature. 

In  tlie  delineation  of  emotional  natures,  particu¬ 
larly  in  pathos.  Miss  Phelps  is  very  skilful;  but  a 
morbid,  persistent  sadness  underlies  all  her  stories, 
which,  it  is  painful  to  see,  has  become  a  periiianeut 
habit  of  mind.  A  “  green  and  yellow  melancholy  ” 
seems  to  sliadow  her  studies  of  human  life,  and 
that  too  to  an  extent  which  threatens  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  flexibility  of  her  intellect.  Pathos  is  a 
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powerful  and  delicate  iaatrument  in  the  hand  of  a 
good  writer,  and  Mtaa  Phelpa  wields  it  with  con¬ 
summate  skill,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly  and 
with  caution.  When  it  becomes  a  pervading  and 
invariable  characteristie,  it  is  a  decidedly  unhealthy 
symptom.  The  world  presents  many  things  which 
are  saddening  enough  to  a  reflective  and  synl^- 
thetic  mind,  but  “  the  web  of  life  is  of  a  miugled 
yam,  good  and  ill  together.” 

We  fear  that  the  many  admirers  of  Miss  Phelps 
expected  something  other  tlian  a  collection  of 
stories  in  “Men,  Women,  and  Ghosts.”  and  they 
are  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  title,  but  the  disap¬ 
pointment  will  not  be  permanent 

Life  of  Ji-fferaon  Davis,  with  a  Secret  History  of 

the  Southern  Confederacy,  by  Edward  A.  Pol¬ 
lard,  Philadelphia ;  National  Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Pollard’s  opinions  of  .Mr.  Davis  personally, 
and  the  relations  in  which  be  stood  to  tlie  fortunes 
of  the  late  Confederate  States,  are  well  known. 
He  has  given  them  exprt^ion  in  all  his  previous 
writings  upon  the  “  lust  cause,”  Slid  as  editor  of 
one  of  the  leading  Southern  (>apers  during  the 
war,  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  dared  per¬ 
sistently  to  oppose  and  ultimately  to  denounce  the 
Administration.  In  the  present  volume  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  avail  himself  of  the  material  with  which 
bis  exceptional  opportunities  have  supplied  him, 
and,  in  the  interests  of  history,  to  tell  all  he  knows 
of  the  secret  affairs  of  tiie  late  rebellion. 

Mr.  Pollard  thinks  that  he  “may  say,  without 
vanity  or  self-assertion,  that  he  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  the  biographer  of  Jefi'ersou  Davis,  lie  was 
near  him  during  tlie  whole  war;  he  had  occasion 
to  study  his  cliaracter  assiduously,  and  to  pursue 
him  in  his  administration  with  a  curious  and  criti¬ 
cal  industry ;  and  his  opportunities  as  a  journalist 
in  Richmond  enabled  him  to  learn  much  of  tlie 
veiled  mysteries  and  inner  scenes  of  the  weak  and 
anomalous  government  that  wrecked  the  fortunes 
of  the  ssouthern  Confederacy.  The  writer  thus 
obtained  much  of  the  secret  and  unwritten  his¬ 
tory  of  tho  Confederacy,  involving  Mr.  Davis, — 
information  which,  for  obvious  causes,  he  could 
not  give  to  the  newspaper  press,  and  which,  since 
the  war,  he  has  not  yet  published  in  any  of  his 
memoirs,  for  jteculiar  and  imjtressive  reasons." 

These  reasons  were  the  apprehension  of  friends 
leot  the  facts  which  he  develops  should  have  a 
prejudicial  influence  upon  Mr.  Davis's  trial ;  but 
as  this  is  no  longer  a  probability,  he  thinks  tliat 
a  calculation  so  tender  and  remote  should  no 
longer  weigh  against  a  debt  “severely  due  to 
history.” 

Aware  of  the  suspicion  which  is  likely  to  attach 
to  the  animus  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  written  as 
it  is  before  the  passions  and  prejudices  generated 
by  the  strife  have  had  time  to  subside,  Mr.  Pollard 
declares  himself  conscious  of  the  importance  and 
difticuities  of  the  task  before  him. 

“  He  has  been  accused  of  personal  hostility  to 
Mr.  Davis ;  and  is  to-day,  (lerhaps,  in  all  his  lite¬ 
rary  capacities,  most  widely  known  to  the  country 
as  censor  of  the  Confederate  chief.  He  repels 
the  accusation  of  any  prejudice  in  the  very  ffout 
of  his  work ;  he  is  able  ond  willing  to  do  exact 
justice  to  Mr.  Davis ;  and  if  he  ever  attacked 
him,  it  Wits  through  supreme  devotion  to  a  great 
cause,  and  from  a  just  resentment  towards  the 
m.in  who  misguid^  and  wrecked  it.”  He  is 


aware  that  the  work  will  probably  awaken  deter¬ 
mined  opposition,  but  he  is  willing  to  ”  risk  him¬ 
self  upon  the  facts,"  and  theatrically  challenges 
Mr.  Davis^  the  combat  “  In  such  oonspieuous, 
stem,  and  unrelenting  contest  the  world  will  decide 
who  falls,  who  retreats,  or  who  covers  himself 
with  defeat” 

The  work  will  doubtless  be  interesting,  and  not 
destitute  of  a  certain  value ;  but  we  doubt  if  Mr. 
Pollard  is  capable  of  writing  a  History  of  our 
Civil  War,  which,  as  he  foncUy  hop^  the  world 
will  not  willingly  permit  to  die. 

We  notice  from  advance  sheets.  The  book  will 
soon  be  issued  by  the  National  Publishing  Oo., 
and  sold  only  by  subscription. 

Household  Edition  of  Thackeray's  Novels :  Vanity 

Fair.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  <b  Co. 

At  the  very  head  of  English  novelists  of  the 
past  generation  stands  the  name  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  It  may  seem  superfluous 
and  anachronistic  at  this  day  to  attempt  either  to 
praise  him  or  to  point  out  tho  place  in  literature 
which  he  occupies ;  but,  like  the  majority  of  truly 
great  waiters,  it  has  taken  time  to  mellow  tho 
fruits  of  his  genius,  and  it  has  really  been  only 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  that  the  just 
measure  of  Thackeray’s  work  has  been  taken  Ho 
truly  said  of  himself  that  ho  had  to^  create  the 
taste  to  appreciate  him,  and  tho  creation  of  a  taste 
is  a  slow  and  toilsome  process.  His  position 
in  tho  opinion  of  the  world  is  probably  to- day 
higher  and  more  firmly  established  than  ever 
before.  The  different  aspects  of  his  many-sided 
mind  are  Airnishing  themes  for  the  best  contem¬ 
porary  essayists,  and  in  the  pages  of  one  of  tho 
Edglish  Magazines  has  recently  appeared  a  series 
of  articles  on  “  Thackeray  as  a  Humorist,” 
“Thackeray  as  a  Poet,”  and  “Thackeray  as  a 
Satirist,”  claiming  for  him  the  highest  position 
as  the  first  and  third,  and  a  respectable  one  as 
poet. 

“  Vanity  Pair  "  is  one  of  tho  great  masterpieces 
of  human  genius  in  the  field  of  prose  Action.  It 
is  a  grand,  comprehensive,  and  subtle  study  of 
human  life,  morals,  and  manners,  and  is  in  the 
truest  and  best  sense  one  of  the  characteristic 
works  of  the  century.  It  has  alreaily  become 
and  will  remain  one  of  the  classics  of  tho  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  pas.sage  of  time  will  develop  its 
historical  value,  for  every  truly  great  novel  is,  in 
a  sense,  historical  Had  one  sucti  picture  of  Greek 
life  been  drawn  in  the  time  of  Pericles  or  Phodon 
and  preserved  to  our  own,  we  should  have  more 
real  knowledge  of  the  golden  age  of  Greece  than 
all  the  histories  extant  can  afford  us.  The  first 
work  that  made  Thackeray  famous,  “  Vanity  Fair,” 
was  followed  by  others,  which  are  only  inferior  to 
it,  and  would  have  given  fame  to  any  other  writm*, 
but  romaina  the  masterpiooe  of  his  genius. 

All  his  works  will  be  published  uniformly  with 
“  Vanity  Fair,”  and  will  be  completed  in  six 
volumes. 

Tliis  “  Household  Edition  ”  of  Thackeray  is 
uniform  with  the  “Household  Edition  of  Charles 
Reade’s  Novels,”  recently  published  by  the  same 
house.  It  is  a  style  nca^  convenient,  legible,  and 
very  cheap,  and  doubtless  supplies  a  want  which 
has  long  been  felt  Another  want  which  has 
been  felt  equally  long,  and  not  unexpressed,  is 
that  of  a  Library  Edition,  handsomely  printed  on 
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good  paper,  and  properly  bound;  and  we  have 
learned  to  look  principally  to  the  house  of  Fields, 
Osgood  t  Co.  for  books  of  this  desorption.  Let 
us  have  it  I 

American  Annual  Cyclopadia.  VoL  VIIL,  1868. 

New  York :  D.  AppkUm  &  Co. 

In  our  day  the  prime  ea.sential  of  every  library, 
educational  instituting  and  man  of  letters,  is  a 
good  Cyclopedia.  Without  it  the  work  of  those 
classes  in  the  community  to  whose  success  easily 
accessible  itfTormation  on  all  subjects  is  absolutely 
necessary,  would  be  incalculably  greater  than  it 
is,  if  not  practically  impossible,  aud  the  cost  of  the 
work  produced  by  those  classes  would  be  prt^r- 
tionately  higher  to  the  general  public.  Tlie 
Cyclopswiia  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
beneficent  products  of  that  division  of  labor 
which  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  modern  pro¬ 
gress  ;  fur  the  days  of  the  French  Encyclopsedists, 
when  a  single  mind  could  master  the  concrete 
facts  of  all  human  knowledge,  are  past,  and  the 
recession  of  the  intellectual  horizon  has  left  the 
limitations  of  memory  far  behind. 

The  only  exclusively  American  work  of  the 
kind,  and  in  our  opinion  one  of  the  best  in  ttie 
language,  is  Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia,  of  which 
the  present  is  tlie  eighth  annual  volume.  For 
simplicity  and  directness  of  plan,  and  briefness, 
lucidity,  and  reliability  of  treatment,  it  has  but 
one  English  rivaL 

The  annual  volumes  follow  the  general  plan  of 
the  original  work,  chronicling  salient  events 
which  have  happened  throughout  the  world 
during  the  year,  and  “  embracing  political,  mili¬ 
tary,  aud  social  afiairs ;  public  documents,  biogra¬ 
phy,  statistics,  commerce,  finance,  literature,  sci¬ 
ence,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  industry.” 

The  volume  for  1868  is  of  exceptional  value  for 
the  full  elucidation  which  it  gives  of  the  political, 
social,  aud  monetary  crises  through  which  we 
passed  in  that  year.  It  is  embellished  with  steel- 
engraved  portraits  of  Vice  President  Colfax.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Gladstone,  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
and  General  Prim,  the  leading  spirit  of  the  ipau- 
ish  revolution. 

Few  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Eclbctic  can 
afibrd  to  be  without  this  work. 

How  Lisa  Loved  the  King.  By  George  Eliot.  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Fields,  Ongood  <t  Co. 

Tliis  is  a  short  poem,  based  on  a  story  from  the 
liecameron,  and  written  originally  for  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  It  is  well  executed  (as  all  George 
E  iot’s  work  is),  graceful  in  sentiment,  and,  as 
magazine  poetry,  is  of  the  first  order ,  but  it  was 
certainly  never  designed  to  be  published  separately 
in  book  form.  We  doubt  if  her  publishers  were  as 
careful  of  the  reputation  of  George  E'iot  as  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  profit  to  be  derived  fmm  her  work,  in 
putting  it  before  the  public  in  this  shape,  in  which 
it  is  certain  to  challenge  comparison  with  the 
“  Spanish  Gypsy.” 

For  the  rest,  it  is  a  neat  little  volume,  and  will 
do  very  well  to  incorporate  with  a  collected  edition 
of  the  author's  poems,  which  we  hope  soon  to  see. 
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SCIENCE. 

UemoriaUof  Roman  London. — Memorials  of  the 
wonderful  people  to  wiiom  we  trace  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  are  perpetually  renewed.  Scarcely  a  spade- 
fid  of  earth  is  turned  up  below  the  ordinary  level 
without  disclosing  some  new  evidence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  power.  They  are  written  “with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever."  During  the 
last  half  century  the  progress  of  modem  improve¬ 
ment  has  penetrated  much  further  below  the  sur¬ 
face  than  was  common  with  our  immediate  fore¬ 
fathers,  and  the  result  has  been  that  we  find  our 
houses  built  over  buried  cities ;  and  the  voices  of 
the  mighty  dead  call  from  the  abyss  to  warn  us 
that,  as  their  glory  and  greatness  have  descended 
to  the  “  world  underground,"  so  a  time  must  come 
w'hen  the  most  renowned  nations  of  modem 
Europe  must  sink  to  the  same  oblivion,  and  afford 
studies  and  marvels  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
future  archxiilogists.  The  following  revelations 
of  ancient  handiwork  are  taken  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  Archceologieal  Society's  Trnrwac- 
tirms.  First  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  B.  Clarke, 
January  13th,  1868; — 

Early  in  September,  1867,  a  notice  appeared  in 
the  public  prints  of  a  Roman  sareophagtis  of 
white  mnrblc,  discovered  at  Lower  ('laj)ton.  I 
verified  the  fact.  The  site  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum  The  coffin  was  found 
on  the  natural  gravel,  2  feet  6  inches  from  the 
surfnoe,  lying  due  east  and  west — tlie  foot  to  tlio 
cast  It  is  of  white  coarse-grained  marble  from  a 
solid  block,  6  feet  3  inches  long,  the  thickness  2^ 
inches ;  the  inner  surface  smooth,  with  a  rise  of 
half-an-inch  as  a  head-rest  It  was  without  a  lid, 
but  clamp  fastenings  were  indicated.  The  front 
is  fluted,  tlie  channels  being  beaded  to  a  third  of 
their  height.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  medallion 
deeply  embossed,  about  12  inches  in  diameter, 
which  encircles  a  well-executed  bust,  possibly  a 
portrait  of  the  deceased.  Engravings  are  given 
to  represent  the  sarcopliagus,  and  they  convey 
the  idea  of  considerable  artistic  skill.  The  work, 
though  damaged,  stiU  shows  a  gracefhl  outline, 
and  the  position  of  the  figure  is  very  impressive. 
The  hair  and  toga  about  the  shoulders  are  well  pre¬ 
served.  Under  the  bust  is  an  inscription  in  Ro¬ 
man  letters,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  deciphered. 
The  coffin  contained  a  skeleton  in  the  position  of 
ordinary  Christian  burial,  surrounded  by  black 
monid.  The  skull  soon  fell  to  pieces;  the 
bones  were  much  decayed.  The  liones  were 
small,  hut  they  roust  have  belonged  to  a  man 
about  6  feet  high  and  ratlier  knock-kneed.  I 
think  he  might  have  been  a  dvilian  of  rank, 
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but  not  a  military  man.  A  imall  brasa  ooin  of 
Oallienua  was  found  near  the  coffin.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  of  the  river,  whidi  100  years  an© 
was  the  Lea-bridfte  Mill  Head,  Mr.  Maine,  the 
Enirineer  of  the  East  London  Waterworks,  says: 
“  Six  feet  below  the  present  level  they  discov¬ 
ered  a  hard,  well-made  road,  and  that  this  road 
tended  towards  the  north-east,”  and  it  is  stated 
in  the  Ihnifsday  Survey,  “Here  was  always  a 
mill.”  There  was,  according  to  Leland,  a  Roman 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  sarcophagus  site. 
Roman  coins  were  often  found  there,  and  about 
twenty -five  years  ago  a  coin  of  Nero  was  thrown 
up.  This  site  commanded  a  very  extensive  pros¬ 
pect.  The  valley  of  the  Thames  could  be  traced 
to  Purfleet,  and  the  horizon  would  be  the  only 
barrier  to  the  east.  Near  a  house  at  Waltham¬ 
stow,  known  as  Copt  Hall,  are  the  remains  of  a 
British  encampment  (abont  eight  acres).  At  this 
place  Bondicea  mustered  her  forces,  and  thence 
marched  to  London.  In  896,  our  then  invaders, 
the  Danes,  had  a  fortified  camp  here.  AlfVed,  know¬ 
ing  that  tlieComlands  would  be  ravaged  by  tliem, 
resorted  to  stratagem.  Within  his  own  camp  he 
had  channels  cut  for  the  river,  “  so  that,  as  sud¬ 
denly  as  secretly,”  the  Lt'a  became  too  shallow 
to  allow  the  return  of  the  Danish  fleet  to  the 
Thames.  Thus  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  vessels.  According  to  Camden,  the  naviga¬ 
tion  was  not  fully  restored  till  1580,  by  Lord 
Burghley. 

Deej^-*ea  Dredging.— ^  Thursday,  December 
17,  Dr.  B.  W.  Carpenter  was  to  read  the  report 
of  his  researches  in  the  North  Atlantic,  underta¬ 
ken  under  the  direction  of  the  Government.  It 
would  l>e  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  satis¬ 
factory  summary  of  the  resulta  he  has  arrived  at 
in  the  short  space  of  a  paragraph.  We  may, 
however,  mention  one  or  two  facts  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  Professor  Wy villa  Thomson : 
1.  They  have  found  at  a  certain  point  between  the 
north  of  Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  that  the 
water  at  the  sea-bottom,  at  a  depth  of  500  fathoms, 
has  a  tom|K‘rature  of  33°  Fahr.,  whilo  the  surface 
temperature  was,  as  usual,  62'.  From  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  were  dredged  up  several  boreal 
species,  and  a  large  quantity  of  mud  containing 
the  peculiar  protoplasmic  substance  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  has  termed  Bathyhius.  2.  They 
have  found  that  (so  far  as  their  researches  went) 
the  sea-lK)ttom  over  which  the  Oulf-stream  flown 
consists  of  a  calcareous  mud  composed  of  living 
and  dead  Globigerinae,  and  coocoliths,  and  oocco- 
spheres  embedded  in  B^ithybiH*,  and  seeming  to 
have  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  spicules  of 
sponges  or  of  Uadiolaria  do  to  the  soft  parts  of 
ttiose  animals.  3.  That  vegetable  life  is  entirely 
absent  at  these  depths,  the  Iiathyhiu»  seeming  to 
be  a  sort  of  Protosoaii  of  low  type,  and  capable, 
like  plants,  of  sustaining  itself  on  the  mineral 
kingdom  alone.  4.  That  dredging  may,  with 
suitable  apparatus,  be  carried  on  at  almost  any 
depth  in  the  oceau.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  disposed  to 
look  on  the  cretaceous  sea-bottom  as  the  still- 
existing  Chalk-formation,  and  he  thinks  this 
view  finds  support  in  the  fact  that  its  basis  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  cretaceous  depos¬ 
its,  that  certain  shells  common  to  both  exist, 
and  that  silicious  sponges  ara  extremely  abund¬ 
ant.  Dr.  Carpenter  is  now  busily  engaged  in 


preparing  an  account  of  the  Rhizopods  collected 
during  the  expedition,  and  Professor  Wyville 
Thomson  is  equally  busily  occupied  with  the  slli- 
cious  sponges.  Professor  Huxley  and  Professor 
Frankland  have  also  special  sections  allotted  to 
them.  Among  the  novelties  we  may  state  that 
these  researches  have  clearly  demonstrated  the 
sponge  character  of  Hyalonema. 

Sea-Siekness. — Dr.  Chapman  has  hero  enlarged 
his  pamphlet  on  the  use  of  the  spinal  ice-bag  in 
the  treatment  of  sea-sickness,  and  in  doing  so  ho 
has  added  fresh  eases  to  his  record  and  has  con¬ 
siderably  extended  his  observations  on  the  phy¬ 
siologic^  aspects  of  nenro-therapentics.  So  far 
as  the  author’s  d  priori  arguments  are  concerned 
we  consider  them  unsound — not  more  so  than  the 
great  mass  of  such  physiological  reasoning,  but 
dangerous,  because  all  hypothetical  arguments — 
and  they  are  of  this  order — are  objectionable. 
They  are  ingeniously  put,  and  there  is  a  categori¬ 
cal  sequence  about  them  which  is  pleasing,  but 
they  show  many  fallacies.  For  instance,  we 
might  remark,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Chapman’s  belief 
that  ice  appliesl  to  the  spine  diminishes  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  that  this 
statement  is  an  assumption  without  a  shadow  of 
proof  It  may  bo  a  convenient  hypothesis,  but 
we  could  urge  very  different  hypotheses  whieh 
would  meet  the  facts  just  as  well.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  us  extremely  improbable  that  ice  applied 
to  the  spine  can  have  any  such  effect.  We  might 
raise  similar  objections  to  many  others  of  Dr. 
Chapman’s  physiological  views,  but  we  refrain 
from  doing  so,  because  we  think  that  his  system 
of  therapeutics  must  be  taken  as  an  empirical 
fact,  and  judged  on  its  own  merits.  Now  we 
have  no  experience  of  our  own  to  offer  on  the 
subject,  but  we  must  confess  that  there  seems  to 
be  more  in  Dr.  Chapman’s  mode  of  treatment 
than  some  physicians  will  allow.  The  cases  that 
the  author  records  are  both  numerous  and  au¬ 
thentic,  and  though  cases  do  not  always  prove  the 
vahie  of  a  therapeutic  method,  yet  they  should 
induce  us  to  give  Dr.  Chapman’s  plan  a  trial. 
This  is  what  we  would  ask  of  our  professional 
readers.  The  cases  reported  in  the  present  work 
are  of  much  interest,  and  they  certainly  go  far  to 
assure  us  of  the  active  influence  of  the  spinal  ice- 
bag  in  relieving  the  symptoms  of  sea-sickness. 
Dr.  (’hapman  writes  with  a  force  and  vigor  not 
always  found  in  medfeal  works,  and  even  those 
who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  will  find  his  book 
both  clever  and  attractive. 

The  Shh'i  Diftance. — Astronomers  have  long 
been  discontented  with  the  explanations  which 
have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  de- 
terminatiou  of  the  sun’s  distance,  founded  on  the 
transit  of  1769,  and  the  results  which  Hansen, 
Ijcverrier,  Stone,  Winneeke,  and  Foucault  have 
deduced  from  a  variety  of  other  methods.  It 
was  easy  to  show  that  the  difference,  although  it 
amounted  to  three  or  four  millions  of  miles,  yet 
oorresponded  to  an  almost  infinitesimally  small  er¬ 
ror  in  the  estimate  of  the  solar  parallax.  But 
then  the  method  founded  on  the  transit  of  Venus 
is  precisely  such  a  one  as  should  serve  to  get  rid 
even  of  so  minnte  an  error  as  this.  And  indeed 
the  fact  ^hat  astronomers  had  been  in  the  ^babit 
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of  itatiug  tho  sun’s  parsllaz  ss  8"'5476  showed 
UuU  they  looked  on  tne  result  as  trustworthy  to 
at  least  the  tl  lird  decimal  place ;  whereas  the  mean 
of  modern  measurements  gives  the  parallax  as  8  *9. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  hud  that  the  whole  error  of 
the  computation  founded  on  tlis  ohservationa 
made  in  1769  may  be  laid  on  the  effeuta  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  whicli  attend  the  egress  of  a 
transiting  planet  I’rofossor  Simon  Newoombe 
had  doue  a  good  deal  towards  tlie  solution  of  the 
problem  ;  but  wo  believe  that  the  credit  of  com* 
pletely  accounting  fur  all  the  obeervatioua  of 
1769  in  a  oonaistunt  manner,  with  a  result  ao- 
cording  closely  with  that  obtained  in  recent  times, 
must  ^  assigned  to  Mr.  Stone,  la  a  paper  lately 
read  before  the  Astronomical  Sooiety,  Ito  ahowa 
that  by  takmg  the  mean  between  the  “  formation 
of  the  black  drop,”  which  precedes  the  eeoond  in* 
terual  contact  and  the  apparent  moment  of  real 
contact,  and  doing  the  like  for  the  hrst  internal 
contact,  a  result  is  obtained  agreeing  perfectly 
with  the  mean  of  the  determinations  obtained  by 
otlier  methods.  Tho  discovery  is  important  in  it* 
self  and  doubly  important  just  now,  as  showing 
what  is  the  priuciiud  point  to  be  attsoded  to  in 
the  ohservationa  which  are  to  he  made  ou  the 
transits  of  1871  and  188i. 

Tht  XtfBcmber  ShooUttf-Skart. — Contrary  to  tlis 
general  expectation  of  astronomers,  Uts  Noveiu* 
ber  atar-ahower  was  well  seen  in  England.  Tlw 
display  lasted  until  five  in  the  morning  of  No* 
vember  11.  having  oommenced  ahortly  before  mid* 
night  The  diaphty  was  also  well  aeeu  in  Amer* 
ioa,  at  about  1 1  o'clock,  local  time,  oorreaponding 
(for  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States)  to  the 
hour  at  which  the  display  oeased  in  England. 
The  visibility  of  the  dLsplay,  after  all  that  had 
been  predicted  by  astronomers,  sufSoes  to  show 
that  we  are  not  nearly  ao  aell  acquainted  with 
the  habitudes  of  the  meleorio  system  as  we  had 
imagined  oorseivea  to  he.  Probably  many  years 
will  elapse  before  we  tliall  be  able  to  predict  tlie 
character  and  extent  of  an  approauhiug  shower, 
aud  tlie  places  at  which  it  will  he  visible. 

The  Bugority  of  the  meteors  seen  iu  1868  were 
orange,  but  a  lew  presented  «  bluish  light. 

Xuryc  Sun  Spott. — Ws  are  ajq|>roachiog  the 
period  of  greatest  frequency  of  spots  upon  the 
sun 'a  surface.  Sinoe  the  first  of  the  year  Uiere  jias 
scaroely  beau  a  d^’  when  spots  ouuid  not  he 
detected  s'ith  tlie  aid  of  a  good  two-inch  giaas,  aud 
many  of  them  have  been  of  ouusiderahle  propor¬ 
tions.  On  Uie  8th  inst.  a  large  spot  in  the  suuUierii 
heinispliere  reappeared  fur  the  seouud  lime  upon  tlie 
disk,  and  is  to-dar  visible  to  Uie  naked  eye  near 
the  centre  of  tlie  disk,  after  three  or  four  miuutes  of 
intent  gaslug,  the  eye  heiqg  shielded  by  dark-col¬ 
ored  glass. 

It  is  barely  possible  tliat  this  object  is  a  ooutinu- 
ation  of  the  great  spot  of  August  1-t,  1868.  The 
periods  of  return  would  read  as  follows,  if  we 
reckon  from  the  time  of  the  spots  reauliiug  (lie  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  disk,  vi^.;  August  12,  September  9,  Oo- 
lober  7,  November  3,  November  30,  December  27, 
January  23,  February  19,  Maroii  18,  April  16. 
Large  spots  iu  Uie  southern  bemispbere  have  been 
recognized  on  dates  oorresi'oudiug  to  Uiree  of  the 
above  period.s,  the  flrst  aud  the  la^  two. 

The  present  spot  will  pass  off  the  disk,  by  the 


sun’s  revolutioa.  on  the  21st  instant,  and  may  be 
expeoted  to  reappear  on  tfie  eastern  limb  about  the 
4-tftb  of  May. — Evming  Pott. 

The  predicted  reappearanoe  took  place  about 
May  5th,  and  was  diaUnctly  visible  on  tiie  lOtli. 

Iu  sliape  it  was  suroetbing  like  a  foreshortened 
loaf  having  undergone  a  decided  change  of  form 
since  iu  first  appearance. 

Pto/tttor  Agtstiz  has  given  a  new  impulse  to 
fiali  culture  in  this  country  by  aniioiiiicing  hia 
belief  that  fish  aa  food  feeds  the  brniii,  is  a  reeto- 
rative  to  weakened  cerebral  fuuclioua,  and  adds  to 
Uie  intellectual  powers  generally.  ile  lias  also 
slated  that  the  drinking  of  water  iu  limesiuno 
regtoua  enlarges  the  skeleton. 

An  inftrmetive  hqtori  has  been  publislied  whidi 
ahowa  wliat  were  the  trades  aud  occupatioiis  of 
Uie  large  number  of  emigrants  who  went  I'urih  from 
England  in  1867.  They  were  as  Iblluws: — (iene. 
ral  laborers,  47,161;  geuUemeti,  profvssioual  men, 
aud  uierobauts,  1,69'i;  larniers,  6,903;  miners  and 
qaarrymea,  6,041;  carpenters  and  joiners,  2,117; 
agricuUunU  laborers,  gardenera,  and  carters,  947 ; 
smiths  and  blaoksmiUia,  1,484;  tailors,  812;  clerks, 
79s ;  brioklayera,  niasoaa,  and  slaters,  bi  O.  Tiiese 
are  killowed  by  a  long  list  of  amaller  iiiimbera  of 
various  trades;  aud  while  aome  show  a  falling  off 
from  1866,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  class¬ 
ed  as  gentlemen  and  proreasional  men.  This  im¬ 
plies  Uiat  the  struggle  to  live,  or  the  desire  to  get 
oo,  is  felt  by  oUiers  as  well  as  the  laboring  classes. 
Of  the  female  emigrants,  1,U87  were  gentlewomen 
and  governesses  (also  a  large  increase  over  1866); 
354  were  dressmakers;  8,699  were  duiiiestic  and 
farm  servants;  and  nearly  22,OoO  were  married 
women,  aoeompanyiiig  or  going  out  to  joiu  their 
buabaiids.  In  this  way  Knglaud  pnipagales  ber 
akill  and  euterpriae  throughout  Uie  earth. 

VakuMe  Ditoovery.—A.  largo  number  of  gold 
Euglish  ooma  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  IIL  and 
Henry  VI.,  and  Frencli  cuius  of  the  reigns  of  one 
of  Uie  Charlee'a  and  Louis  of  France,  were  picked 
up  at  Blackpool  sanda,  near  Dartmouth,  during 
the  past  week.  They  are  uearly  ull  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation.  It  is  supposed  that  the  coins 
formed  part  of  a  box  of  specie  on  board  a  vessel 
which  had  become  a  wreck  iu  this  locality,  aud 
that  they  became  imbedded  in  the  sand  from  which 
Uiey  have  now  been  waalied  out. 

After  It  grtat  deal  of  excavation  an  entrance  to 
tlie  aubterranean  vaulta  aud  dungeons  of  duildfurd 
OaaUe  has  been  made.  The  largest  room  is  open, 
and  lueasurusfiO  feet  by  67  feet;  heiglit,  9  feet  to 
16  feet.  Six  others  have  yet  to  be  found.  In 
these  dungeons,  upon  one  occasion,  no  few'er  than 
600  peraous  were  tortured  and  killed  iu  a  day  or 
two. 

lidtiontU  Dekte  of  Kwope. — In  1829  the  total 
debt  of  Fruooe,  Auatria,  Kussia,  and  Italy  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  £8UO,UOO,OOi>,  paying  aliout  £17,000,- 
000  a  year  aa  interest;  while  five  yes rs  ago  it 
bad  riaen  to  £1,200,000,000,  paying  aiiout  £5(),- 
000,000  a  year  fur  interest.  In  Ureat  Britain  the 
national  debt,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1861,  was 
about  £807,000,000;  and  on  the  3l8t  of  March, 
1868,  £797,000,000.  In  Holland  it  was  1,229,- 
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&18,5S0  florins  in  1851,  and  968,243^913  in  1868. 
In  Primiait  was  206,006,414  Utalers  iu  1861,  and 
434,6(19,121  (including  18S^(iO«l,000  for  tlie  rail¬ 
way's)  m  1668,  lu  France  Uie  debt  in  1861  was 
5,346,000,000  franca,  and  in  1868  (as  sitowu  by  tl»e 
budget  (or  1869)  11,643,687,088  francs.  Beaidua 
this  there  is  a  floating  debt  of  about  1,841,000,000 
francs.  The  increase  in  tlie  Freuoli  debt  is  best 
shown  by  the  sums  payable  for  its  interest.  These 
were— in  1830. 199, 417,208  francs;iu  1848, 244. 287,- 
206  francs;  iu  1868,375,767,481  fra  nos;  and  iu  1868, 
396,870,768  fraucs.  In  Italy  Uie  total  debt  of  the 
siiiall  States  which  now  form  the  kingdom  of  Victor 
Kmnianuel  was  1,600,000,000  francs,  while  the  Ital¬ 
ian  debt  on  the  3 1st  ofDeoember,  1867,  waa6,775,- 
408,158  francs.  The  Austrian  debt  has  trebled 
within  the  last  eighteen  years.  In  IS-'iO  it  was 
1,023.200,000  florins  ;  iu  1867,8.026,315.896  florins. 
In  R'jssia  the  State  debt  has  increased  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  Austria.  The  interest  upon 
it  amounted  to  28,496,647  silver  roubles,  and  in 
1868,  69,618,542  silver  ruublea 

Th»  Journal  OJiciol,  the  new  official  organ  of  the 
Emperor,  publishea  the  criminal  statistics  for  1867, 
which  show  an  increase  of  crime  in  France.  Tlie 
average  number  of  persons  tried  is  twelve  iu  100,000 
inhabitants.  The  figures  vary  markedly  in  the 
diflerent  departments,  lii  Corsica  there  were 
twenty-four  accused  iu  10(i,o00 ;  iu  the  Buudies 
du  Rhone,  thirty  ;  in  the  Seine,  thirty -five ;  iu  tlie 
Cher,  only  three.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  waU-oducated  and  of  the  totally  uneducated 
accused  showed  s  decre^uie,  while  amongst  those 
who  could  read  and  write  a  little  Uiere  was  an  aug- 
meutatiou  of  2^  per  cent.,  and  amongst  those  who 
could  read  and  write  well,  an  increase  of  over 
5^  per  cent.;  which  shows  the  danger  of  a  little 
learning. 

Tlie  number  of  political  offenders  rose  from  9'2 
in  1866  to  162  in  1867.  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  juries  found  exteuusling  circumstauces  wa.s 
70  per  cent.  There  were  twenty-five  (lersoua  sen¬ 
tenced  to  desth. 

Scieut^c  ditcovery,  which  has  recently  deprived 
us  of  our  pet  Gulf  Stream,  has  now  laid  violent 
Lauds  on  another  of  our  most  popular  tlieories. 
Hemlock,  to  whicli  Socrates  and  Phecion  were  said 
to  owe  their  death,  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Harley 
and  other  eminent  toxicologists  to  be  no  poison  at 
all.  Sixty  grains  of  tincture  of  hemlock  were  ad¬ 
ministered  to  a  young  woman  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  elfects.  Slid  Mr.  Harley,  after  a  dose  of  24 
grains  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  hem¬ 
lock,  only  experienced  a  slight  muscular  uuinbuesa, 
whicli  passed  off  iu  an  hour. 

From  further  experiments  it  appears  tliat  the 
oommon  hemlock  is  ueither  a  poi.sou  nor  even  a 
medicinal  remedy.  The  facta  in  the  case  of  So¬ 
crates  and  Phucion  may  be  reasonably  etyilained 
by  the  sup^xisition  of  a  botanical  error.  Hiclion- 
anes  liave  iiitberto  translated  the  Greek  «uwi«  and 
tbe  Latin  cicuta  by  our  word  hemlock.  What 
the  ancients  called  hemlock  was  probably  cicutu 
virosa,  L.,  which  is  iu  (act  a  deadly  poison. 

ifuriate  of  Amnonia  a»  a  Cure  for  Neuralgia.-^ 
Many  of  our  non -professional  readers  have  no 
doubt  heard  of  sal -ammoniac  as  a  remedy  for  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  toothache,  and  perhaps  have  tried  it 


with  advantage.  There  has  hitherto  been  a  great 
dearth  of  scientific  information  on  the  action  of 
tills  remedy.  We  therefore  direct  attention  to  an 
able  paper  on  “  Muriate  of  Ammonia  in  certain 
Nervous  Disorders."  which  has  been  written  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  Anstie  of  Westminster  Hoepitnl.  Dr. 
Auslte  shows  that  while  the  muriate  is  surpris¬ 
ingly  benefleial  in  some  cases  it  is  inert  iu  others. 
But  be  recommends  that  it  be  given  a  fair  trial. 
Our  own  observations  fully  aocord  with  Dr.  An- 
Btie’s  published  news. — ^  Tht  FractiUoner  for 
December. 

Liquid  Fad,  on  iS7itp5(»irdL— Messrs.  Dorsett  and 
Blythe,  of  the  Patent  Fnel  Company’s  Works, 
have  fitted  on  board  tbe  Retriever,  a  screw  steam- 
ahip  of  500  tona  burden,  an  apparatus  for  the 
generation  of  steam  by  tbe  oumbustion  of  creosote 
and  other  liquid  hydrocarbons.  The  creosote 
is  first  evaporated  in  two  small  vertical  boilers,  or 
generators,  and  the  vapor  is  then  conducted  to 
tlie  furnaces  of  the  steam  bmlera,  in  which  it  is 
burnt.  At  starting,  an  ordinary  fire  is  kindled  iu 
tlie  generators,  and  when  the  pressure  of  the 
creosote  vapor  rises  to  sbout  20  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  a  portion  of  the  vapor  ia  conducted  into  the 
firebox  of  the  generators,  and  supplies  all  the 
heat  sul>8e({ijently  needed  for  the  evaporation  of 
the  liquid  fuel.  The  Retriever  has  been  tried  on 
the  Thamea  with  perfect  sucoess,  the  apparatus 
working  without  a'hitch,  and  the  combustion  be¬ 
ing  apparently  perfect.  It  remains  to  bo  seen 
whether  any  practical  difficulties  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  system  will  be  found  on  more  extended 
trial,  and  wlietber  the  economical  results  are  such 
as  to  justify  its  adoption. 

lajiuenee  of  Fmifram  on  the  Heart. — M.  Oul- 
mont  who  has  been  continuing  his  experiments 
on  the  physiological  action  of  vera&um  viride 
and  on  its  therapentioal  effects,  recently  read  his 
second  paper  on  these  subjects  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicins.  He  finds  that  the  resin¬ 
ous  extract,  in  doses  of  aliout  a  centigramme 
every  hour,  lessens  and  steadies  the  pulse,  and 
considerably  diminishes  the  temperature.  He 
has  tried  it  in  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  and  typhoid 
fever,  and  while  it  gave  bad  results  in  the  first 
and  third,  it  proved  of  iaimense  service  in  the 
■eound. 

Dr.  Tavignor,  a  French  savant,  has  discovered 
a  lotion  which  will  oure  cataract  in  the  eye  with¬ 
out  an  ojieration.  The  formula  is  as  follows 
Oil  of  sweet  alroonds,  30  gns.;  phosphorus,  10 
oontigrs. ;  dissolve  in  a  water  b^h  at  80  degrees 
centigrade,  in  a  dosed  and  foil  vessel  Three  or 
four  times  a  day  4  gsas.  of  this  solution  should  be 
instilled  between  the  eyelids  of  tlie  diseased  or¬ 
gan.  continuing  to  do  so  for  several  months.— 
Oaiignani. 


ART. 

One  of  the  mo*t  signficani  iRuslralions  of  the 
power  wielded  by  the  press  iu  our  day  is  the  re¬ 
cent  revolution  iu  the  “  National  Academy  of  De¬ 
sign, ”  by  which  the  stolid  ooaservstisui  which  has 
hitherto  well-nigh  paralysed  its  usefulness  as  an 
institution  has  received  what  we  may  hope  ia  a 
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final  defeat  For  years  past  the  miserable  inoom- 
peteuco  of  those  who  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
young  Academy,  their  utter  incapacity  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  demands  of  tlie  age  and  the  rital  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  their  position,  hare  been  just  as  ap¬ 
parent  as  during  the  present  Exhibition ;  season 
after  season  the  artists  and  public  have  indulged 
in  little  petulant  murmnrings  and  inarticulate 
criticism  on  “  mismanagement ;  ”  but  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Forty-fourth  Annual  Exhibition,  the 
press  all  at  once  aakes  upv  and  makes  a  new  and 
highly  original  discovery,  and  for  the  first  time 
feels  called  upon  to  do  doughty  service  in  the  in¬ 
terest*  of  national  art. 

The  Evening  Mail  led  off  and  launched  the  first 
thunderbolt ;  the  ‘‘  great  dailies  "  opened  the  Ijat- 
tories  which  had  lain  marked  for  years ;  and  last 
of  all  came  the  stately  roar  of  the  monthly  cen¬ 
sors.  The  consoquenoe  was  tliat  the  artists  be¬ 
stirred  themselves  to  do  wliat  they  had  the  power 
to  do  from  the  first ;  the  reformers  agreed  upon  a 
definite  course  of  action,  and  the  Executive,  stricken 
with  consternation,  only  rallied  in  time  to  devel¬ 
op  a  diplomatic  stroke  by  which  they  sucoceded 
in  retaining  a  few  barren  offices.  The  Council, 
which  is  the  repository  of  practical  power,  is 
thoroughly  liberal,  and  Uie  Academy,  under  now 
auspioes,  has  entered  upon  a  new,  an^  let  us  hope, 
a  b^ter  course. 

The  question  which  presents  itself  here  is 
whether  the  press,  artists,  and  public  have  not 
dealt  rather  hardly  with  President  Huntington 
and  his  colleagues.  Their  incompetency,  or,  to 
put  it  pleasantly,  their  mistakes,  l^ve  long  been 
a  settl^  and  recognised  fact ;  and  the  existence 
of  an  evil  for  a  series  of  years  which  the  first  as¬ 
sault  of  the  press  has  succeeded  in  removing, 
seems  in  justice  to  be  rather  an  imputation  upon 
it  and  the  artists  than  upon  an  Executive  elected 
to  carry  out  a  policy  which,  however  unfortu¬ 
nate  and  mistaken,  was  thoroughly  uuderstood 
by  all  parties  beforehand. 

Directors  who  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
National  Academy  a  byword  throughout  the 
land,  and  an  incubus  on  art, — in  alienating  from  it 
some  of  the  best  artists  in  the  country,  and  in 
depressing  those  very  interests  which  it  wa.s  es¬ 
tablished  to  foster  and  develop,— cannot  reasonably 
expect  the  quality  of  mercy,  but  they  certainly 
should  not  saddled  with  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  blame. 

llie  Press,  unfortunately,  is  still  a  rather  un¬ 
wieldy  instrument  of  atta^.  It  is  like  one  of 
the  ancient  battering-rams,  to  which  a  few  feet 
of  the  wall  represented  the  whole  city.  Batter 
that  down  and  the  city  falls.  This  is  all  good  in 
logic  and  in  practice,  but  it  is  rather  hard  on  those 
who  happen  to  constitute  that  portion  of  the  wall 

Now  that  the  reformers  have  come  into  power, 
we  shall  expect  tliem  to  redeem  their  promises 
and  to  effect  some  radical  changes  in  the  Academy. 
We  shall  expect  it  to  bq  pade  a  School  of  Art,  and 
not  a  suite  of  rooms  for  hanging  up  the  second- 
class  work  of  the  members  in ;  we  shall  expect 
the  initials  N.  A.  to  confer  aome  prestige  upon  an 
artist’s  name,  and  the  fact  of  a  picture  having 
been  upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy  to  give  it  an 
additional  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
not,  as  it  now  is,  rather  a  cause  for  suspicion ; 
and  we  shall  expect  it  to  be  a  “  national  ’’  and  not 
a  mere  metroooiitan  institution. 
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Some  of  these  expectations  are  being  fulfilled. 
Tho  Hanging  Oommittec  has .  been  reduced  to 
three,  to  be  impartially  chosen  from  non -official 
members.  Exhibitors  are  not  to  be  any  longer 
restricted  to  residents  of  New  York,  and  various 
other  improvements  of  the  ume  general  tendency 
are  projected. 

The  ptwpect*  are  flattering,  and  we  for  one 
are  willing  to  hope  that,  after  all,  we  may  have  in 
our  midst  an  approximation  to  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy,  and  that  those  millennial  days  may  come 
when  we  shall  have  a  truly  national  art  in  a 
truly  national  borne. 

“  OonpiCa  "  still  offers  to  the  rambler  the  most 
uniformly  excellent  collection  of  [laintings  in  tho 
city.  Church’s  “  Niagara  ”  remains  the  princi¬ 
pal  feature,  but  several  acquisitions  have  bei*n 
made  since  our  last  issue  which  are  deserving  of 
mention. 

Most  noticeable  of  these  is  a  large  picture  by 
M.  J.  Hays,  the  middle  foregronnd  of  which  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  noble  figure  of  a  stag.  At  the  foot 
of  a  massive  range  of  mountains  is  a  lake  and 
rivulet.  The  stag  approadies  apparently  to  drink. 
In  the  midst  of  a  grassy  flat  he  has  stopped,  and 
with  elevated  head,  searching  eye,  and  intent  at¬ 
titude,  listens  breathlessly  for  some  sound  which 
has  probably  reached  his  sensitive  ear. 

Xhe  force  and  vigor  of  this  figure  as  it  halts, 
with  relaxed  joints,  ready  for  an  instantaneous 
spring,  the  gleam  and  brilliaticy  of  the  beautiful 
liquid  eye,  and  the  rare  tmthftilness  of  the  col¬ 
oring,  must  place  Hays,  if  he  produced  nothing 
else,  in  the  ftont  rank  of  animal  painters.  It  is 
one  which  Landseer  himself  would  feel  satisfied 
to  have  painted.  The  landsoa|>e  alone  would 
make  a  noticeable  picture.  The  delicate  coloring 
of  the  heavens  and  mountains  in  the  background 
is  particularly  good,  but  everything  is  subordina¬ 
ted  to  the  central  figure  of  the  stag. 

A  charming  little  picture,  whi<^  strikes  us  as 
being  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  for  some 
time,  is  a  vase  of  flowers  by  W.  J.  Heade.  Tho 
freshness  and  finish  of  tlie  flowers  is  something 
remarkable.  All  we  seem  to  miss  is  their  per¬ 
fume.  The  pin-cushion  and  lacc-work,  which  has 
evidently  just  been  laid  on  the  table  beside  tho 
vase  by  the  fair  owner  of  the  flowers,  are  also 
admirably  done,  and  the  whole  picture  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  genre  painting.  This  little  gem  has 
found  an  immediate  purchaser,  as  such  gems  are 
certain  to  do. 

Another  excellent  painting  which  has  recently 
found  place  upon  the  walls  is  a  rich,  deeply -col¬ 
ored  landscape,  by  Portman.  A  sheet  of  water 
occupies  the  right  of  the  foreground,  and  gently 
laps  the  low-lying  beach,  upon  which  stands  a 
small  cottage.  Jnst  back  of  the  house  a  massive 
rocky  cliff  towers  up,  leaning  heavily  over  tho 
water,  and  a  dosely-packed  monntain  range  looms 
in  the  middle  distance.  Trees,  with  the  heavy 
green  foliage  of  spring,  occupy  the  left  foreground, 
extending  np  almost  to  the  cottage,  and  a  man 
preparing  to  atep  into  a  boat  stands  upon  tho 
beach. 

The  open,  breezy  effect  of  tlio  picture  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  drawing  vigorous  and  decided. 
As  a  landscape  we  should  rank  it  among  the  best 
which  have  been  exhibited  this  season. 

Two  new  pieces  of  statuary  are  also  on  ezhibi* 
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tion  at  “  Goupil’s."  One  is  a  fuU-length  portrait 
,  in  marble  of  a  young  girl,  apparently  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  She  is  reclining  slightly 
backward  from  her  seat,  in  an  easy,  relaxed  atti¬ 
tude,  coaxing  a  bird  which  is  perched  on  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  her  elevated  right  hand.  ITie  pose  of  this 
hand  and  arm  is  perfect,  forming  in  our  eyes  the 
most  pleasing  feature  of  the  statue,  though  the 
whole  is  harmonious  and  graceful.  The  drapery 
of  the  figure  is  modest  and  truly  artistic  in  its  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  chest,  not  yet  swelling  with  the 
dawn  of  womanhood,  is  nearly  hidden,  and  a  mass 
of  curls  fall  negligently  to  the  shoulders  and  down 
the  torso. 

For  the  rest,  the  face  is  evidently  too  irregular 
and  individual  in  expression  for  an  ideal,  and  it 
has  the  apjiearance  of  being  a  correct  likeness. 
The  sculptor  is  Mr.  David  Richards. 

The  other  statue  is  a  “  Bust  of  a  Quadroon 
Girl,”  based  on  the  beautiful  lines  of  Longfellow. 
We  cannot  say  tliat  it  is  a  work  which  is  likely 
to  confer  fame  upon  the  artist.  The  features  are 
satisfactory,  with  the  exception  probably  of  the 
mouth,  whicli  is  expressionless;  tho  conception, 
without  originality,  is  good,  and  the  noble  arch 
of  the  head  from  the  frontal  bone  gives  an  inde¬ 
scribable  air  of  modest  dignity  and  resignation  to 
the  slightly  bent  figure;  but  as  a  whole  it  seems 
aimless.  It  lacks  the  force  and  definite  purpose 
which  inspired  such  ideal  busts  as  Canova’s  V enus 
and  Grcenough’s  lleloise. 

The  artist  is  Mr.  Ames  Van  Wart,  a  nephew 
of  Washington  Irving,  and  he  will  produce  better 
work. 

The  Rnynl  Academy  of  London  has  at  length 
secured  rooms  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  national 
collection  of  paintings  and  for  their  annual  exhi¬ 
bitions.  Hitherto  it  lias  been  almost  impossible 
to  find  place  ufion  the  walls  for  the  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  offered  to  the  committee,  and  great 
discontent  has  been  felt  among  the  artists  whose 
]>aintiiig8  failed  to  secure  po.sitions  “  on  the  line,” 
and  who  Celt  that  their  work  deserved  a  better 
fate. 

Tho  following  quotation  from  the  Saturday 
Reciew  bears  splendid  testimony  to  the  present 
condition  and  future  prospects  of  art  in  England, 
and  awakens  shame  at  the  contrast  it  presents  to 
our  own  National  Academy;  “The  success  of  the 
Exhibition  proves  to  be  fully  as  great  as  we  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  public  have,  in  numbers  beyond 
precedent,  shown  approval  of  tho  handsome  rooms, 
and  appreciation  of  the  Exhibition,  which  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  is  considerably  above  the  average. 
Such  has  been  the  concourse  of  visitors,  that  the 
new  rooms,  though  of  an  area  nearly  double  the 
old,  are  so  crowded  that  favorite  pictures  can  with 
difficulty  be  seen  at  alL  In  the  first  week  the 
number  of  visitors  amounted  to  over  31,000,  an 
average  of  more  than  6,000  per  day;  at  which 
rate  the  total,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  may  reach 
403,000.  This  indicates  that  the  takings  at  the 
door  will  be  in  excess  of  20,(»00/.,  to  which  may 
]irobably  lie  added  5,000/.  on  sale  of  catalogues, 
making  a  total  of,  say.  23,uOO/.  as  the  year’s  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  new  building.  How  greatly  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Academy  are  improved  by  the  change 
may  be  judged  from  a  return  which  states  that 
‘  the  average  receipts  fl'om  the  Exhibition  for 
seven  years,  from  1853  to  1859,  was  7,801/.  3s. 


Od’  Again,  when  we  reach  1864,  we  find  the 
following  entry:—'  The  receipts  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  have  this  year  been  enormous,  amounting  to 
12,384/.,  which  is  upwards  of  2.000/.  more  than 
has  ever  before  been  taken.  Tlie  extraordinary 
number  of  57,000  catalogues  was  sold  at  the  door.’ 
'Ihus  the  preceding  data  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  season  the  receipts  may  double  the  above 
maximum  of  12,3.84/.,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  designated  at  the  time  ‘enormous.’  There 
appears,  then,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  new 
Academy  will  prove  financially  a  brilliant  success, 
and,  if  successful  financially,  many  other  fine 
things  may  ensue.  Thus  at  the  dinner  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Grant  spoke  as  follows: — 

“  ‘  It  will  now  be  no  longer  nece.ssary  for  us  to 
accumulate  our  funds.  I  hope,  theiefore,  it 
will  be  in  our  power  largely  to  increase  our  hith¬ 
erto  not  inconsiderable  charities  to  our  poorer  and 
less  fortunate  brethren,  and  that  we  shall  be  able 
iu  future,  with  open-handed  generosity,  to  sup¬ 
port  every  effort  for  the  benefit  and  promotion  of 
art  iu  this  country.’  ” 

One  of  the  mo$t  remarkable  eoUeetione  of  paint¬ 
ing*  which  our  city  has  seen  for  a  long  time  was 
rcctmtly  on  exhibiUon  and  for  sale  at  the  gallery 
of  Henry  H.  Leeds  k  Miner,  817  and  819  Broad¬ 
way.  Copies  of  many  of  the  “  old  masters,”  such 
as  Salvator  Rosa,  Tintoretto.  Titiens,  Velasquez. 
Curacci,  V andyke,  and  others  were  there,  and  a 
“  Landscape  and  Figures  ”  by  James  Hart,  painted 
years  ago  in  Albany,  before  he  came  to  New 
York.  It  shows  much  of  the  correct  drawing 
and  delicate  coloring  which  have  since  made  Hart 
famous,  but  its  face  is  sadly  in  need  of  washing. 

The  Theatre  of  hfareellw  (in  the  Piazza  Monte- 
naro),  at  Rome,  is  to  be  excavated  and  restored, 
by  order  of  the  Pope.  This  colossal  structure, 
begun  under  Julius  Cresar,  and  finished  under 
Augustus,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Ro¬ 
man  architecture.  It  has  hitherto  been  so  built 
upon  and  against  tliat  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is 
visible.  The  occupants  of  the  shops  and  houses 
which  encumber  the  lower  arches  have  received 
notice  to  quit,  and  the  work  of  removing  the  rub¬ 
bish  will  be  immediately  commenced.— /hz/naw’s 
Magazine. 

An  exquisite  *tatue  of  Venu*,  in  almost  perfect 
preservation,  has  been  discovered  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  at  Ostia.  It  is  of  bronze,  is  about  two  and 
a  half  feet  high,  and  represents  the  goddess  en¬ 
tirely  undraped,  standing  principally  on  the  right 
leg,  with  the  left;  crossed  in  front,  and  resting  on 
the  elevated  foot  The  right  arm  crosses  the 
l>ody,  holding  what,  appears  to  have  been  the 
handle  of  a  mirror,  while  the  left  arm  and  hand 
are  extended  as  if  in  admiration. 

In  the  valley  of  San  Hicolo  di  Tolentine,  in  Rome, 
the  statue  of  an  Amazon,  eight  feet  high,  of  Pen- 
telican  marble,  has  been  recently  unearthed.  It 
is  of  Grecian  workmanship,  and  is  pronounced 
by  connoisseurs  to  be  quite  equal  to  those  Ama¬ 
zons  in  the  museums  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Va¬ 
tican,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  chiselled 
in  rivalry  by  Phidias,  Polycletes,  and  Klesikaos. 
The  hands,  feet,  and  nose  are  wanting,  but  can  be 
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restored.  The  statue  has  been  purchased  for  the 
museum  at  Berlin  for  16,600  francs. 

The  Enfrlish  Water-Color  Society  is  now  har¬ 
ing  an  exhibition  in  London  which  is  drawing 
much  public  attention  to  this  sdiool  of  art  We 
infer  from  an  article  in  the  Upettalor,  which  criti¬ 
cises  No.  306  on  the  catalo^e,  that  the  display 
is  untisnally  large,  and  the  list  contributors  in¬ 
cludes  such  names  as  Holman  Hunt,  Pinwell,  A. 
P.  Fripp,  George  Pripp.  and  A.  Hunt  Truly  the 
lines  of  art-lovers  in '  England  have  fallen  upon 
pleasant  places  during  the  pest  season. 

A  lirHjf  portrait  of  Lola  Montn,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  intriguante  and  political  adventuress,  who 
lectured  us  years  ago,  before  the  time  of  Anna 
Dickinson  and  the  SorrowAil  Sisters,  was  sold  at 
one  of  our  galleries  last  week. 

It  is  a  striking,  eager,  intellectual  face,  but  con¬ 
demned  by  the  wavering  mouth,  and  that  slight 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  which  m.irk8  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  sensibility  and  the  sensualist. 

An  ereellent  plan  has  been  adopted  this  year  at 
the  French  Academy,  each  picture  having  the 
price  on  a  piece  of  card  affixed  to  the  frame. 

As  there  is  no  one  at  our  Academy  of  whom 
questions  can  be  asked  without  going  down  to 
the  office,  it  would  certainly  be  well  for  our  ar¬ 
tists  to  do  the  same. 

The  French  and  Englith  critica  are  in  ecstasies 
over  a  new  picture  by  Gustave  Dor6.  It  is  Ti- 
tauia,  Qu(  en  of  the  Fairies.  The  whole  canvas  is 
said  to  be  moving  with  fairies  and  fairy-like  life. 
The  very  leaves  of  the  trees  are  peopled  with 
elves  and  goblins. 

The  valve  of  picturea  exported  from  Rome  during 
the  year  1868  was,  of  the  old  masters,  $17,743 ; 
of  the  works  of  artists  nowUviug  in  Rome,  $334,- 
811.  The  entire  exportaUon  ^  1868  exceeded 
that  of  1867  by  $8,662. 

“A  Vierc  of  the  Hudson  from  New  Windsor," 
by  David  Jolmsou,  N.A.,  is  the  uew  attraction 
at  the  store  of  Mr.  Schaus.  It  is  a  severely  natu¬ 
ral  picture,  but  impressed  ns  as  being  rather  thin 
in  coloring. 

The  exrovaliona  at  Ostia  are  yielding  rich  spoils. 
Colossal  heads  of  Vespasian  and  Trajan  have  been 
discovered,  together  ^th  the  remains  of  a  colon¬ 
nade  which  enclosed  the  Field  of  Cybele  outside 
the  ancient  city. 

The  Royal  Academy,  England,  rejected  five 
thousand  pictures  tliis  season,  l^e  •  Exhibition 
opens  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  is 
thronged  throughout  the  day. 

Napoleon  Ilf.  has  decided  that  a  colossal 
bronze  group  shall  be  placed  on  the  summit  of 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  at  the  top  of  the  Champs 
ElysMS,  as  intended  by  the  Great  Emperor. 

Regia  Oignoux  has  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  and  will  return 
with  his  family  to  Paris.  His  friends  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  gave  him  a  flattering  farewell  reception. 


[July, 

The  aak  cf  piduret  at  the  Oaferie  Dekasert,  in 
Paris,  realised  in  three  days  1,886,300  francs. 

“  l^e  Saviour  in  the  Temple''  by  Dolman  Hunt, 
is  coming  to  the  United  Stales  for  exhibition. 

T^e  heal  portraita  in  the  French  Exhibition  this 
year  are  the  work  of  female  artists. 

—  -  ■«♦« - 
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Edvin  Booth  aa  a  Reader. — Tlio  twenty-seventh 
season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  was  brought 
to  a  brilliant  close  on  the  evening  of  May  8th. 
The  whole  season  has  been  eminently  successful, 
crowds  attending  even  the  first  rehearsals,  but  the 
last  concert  was  an  ovation  such  as  even  Italinu 
Opera  seldom  obtains  in  this  country.  The  throng, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  seats,  even  standing 
room,  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  reached  the  Academy  afrer  7  o’clock  The 
occasion  was  the  first  production  in  this  country  of 
Schumann’s  “  Manfred,”  with  Edwin  Booth  to  de¬ 
liver  the  soliloquy. 

This  soliloquy  consists  of  the  more  powerful 
portions  of  Byron’s  Manfred,  with  a  “  Prologue  ” 
condensing  the  incidents,  by  the  German  autlior, 
Richard  Pohl.  The  “  Prologue  ”  is  in  turn  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  by  J.  H.  Cornell. 

Filtrating  Byron  through  two  or  three  minds  is 
a  perilous  process,  very  likely  to  result  in  the 
watery  Byronism  with  which  literature  has  been 
flooded  since  bis  lordsliip’s  time,  but  in  this  case 
the  work  is  exceptionally  well  done,  and  the 
splendid  tragedy  looses  but  little  of  Its  wonderful 
vigor  and  force  in  the  present  adaptation. 

Booth’s  conception  of  Manfred  seems  to  us  to 
lack  the  fierce  and  fiery  energy  of  the  great  ori¬ 
ginal,  to  be  on  the  whole  loo  introspective  and 
self-pitying,  and  to  lack  the  desperate  madness  of  a 
fallen,  tortured,  but  inflexible  soul ;  the  awe  and 
majesty  of  the  struggle  with  “  a  dread  fatality 
but  the  delivery  was  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the 
reader.  In  parts,  such  as  the  sublime  apostrophe 
to  the  sun,  the  adjuration  of  Astarte,  the  interview 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters,  and  the  last  conflict 
with  “  the  invisible  powers  that  rule  the  world  un¬ 
seen,"  the  rendition  was  simply  perfect,  and 
thrilled  the  vast  audience  with  irrepressible  emo¬ 
tion.  There  may  have  been  more  of  the  theatrical 
in  his  attitudes,  more  evident  aiming  after  effect 
than  Professor  Raymond,  for  instance,  would  have 
manifested,  but  no  one  can  deny  the  magnetic 
force,  the  solemnity  and  fervor  of  passion,  and  the 
agonized  yearning  after  the  unattainable  ex¬ 
pressed  by  that  noble,  matchless  voice,  and  stately 
but  impassioned  countenance. 

There  was  an  unconscious  harmony  too  in  the 
a.ssociation  of  Booth  with  music.  The  exquisite 
grace  of  his  every  movement  and  gesture,  the  in¬ 
definable  atmosphere  of  harmony  which  his  very 
person  diffuses  around  him  has  all  the  attributes  of 
music.  The  poetry  of  motion  and  the  poetry  of 
sound  are  closely  allied,  and  the  former  never  had 
a  finer  illustration  than  in  Edwin  Booth,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  par  exceUenee  of  the  American  stage. 

“  Manfred  ”  was  a  pleasurable  and  memorable 
incident  in  the  lives  of  the  thousands  who  heard 
it  on  Saturday  night,  and  will  be  a  brilliant 
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epitaph  to  the  memory  of  the  twenty-ieventh  eea-  expirinff;,  as  Been  by  snob  poblfeations  as  those  of 
son  of  the  Philliarmonic  Society.  M.  Ri'nan  and  t)ie  literature  ^nerally  of  France. 

The  Directors  of  the  Society  hare  displayed  In  England  we  remark  that  the  Christian  Proteat- 
marked  taste  and  tact  in  their  selections  for  the  ant  faith  is  so  little  attractive  in  its  simplicity 
whole  season,  and  have  well  earned  their  uniform  that  your  priests  are  resorting  to  toy  sct  tiery, 
success ,  but  the  securing  of  Booth  at  a  time  when  spangled  dresses,  and  pretty  music,  accompany 
he  is  a  perfect  passion  with  our  citizens  was  a  by  prixate  conversations  between  young  women 
grand  sti^e  of  managerial  tactics.  and  their  holy  confessors.  The  Confucius  mission 

to  fYance  and  England  ought  to  prorluce  a  most 
The  Wondering  Chinese  in  Paris. — Most  people  lieneflcial  effect  on  the  people  of  England  and 
know  that  the  Emperor  of  China  has  sent  amongst  France.  Our.  Yu  religions  rites  and  morals  will 
us  a  Chinese  political,  diplomatic,  and  scientific  do  away  with  your  religious  hypocrisy  and  com¬ 
mission  or  emijassy,  which,  having  visited  Lon-  mercial  immorality.  There  will  be  no  more  trad- 
don,  is  now  in  Paris.  All  these  gentlemen  are  of  ing  in  religion,  no  sectarian  hatreds;  and  when 
the  Tew-tsae  (flowery  talent),  and  have  received  Queen  Victoria  has  embraced  our  faith,  the  Kmpe- 
high  honors  at  home.  They  may  be  seen  about  {leror  has  promised  to  come  over  and  examine 
the  streets  of  l‘aris,  looking  very  much  like  the  lier.”  I  heani  much  more  from  these  learned 
gentlemen  we  see  on  old  China  and  screens — the  Celestials  oonoeming  their  benevolent  intentions, 
square  flat  face,  the  small  eyes,  the  insignificant  The  good  men  of  Pekin  are  much  concerned  at 
nose,  and  slashed  mouth.  They  wear  the  tail,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  religion  and  mor- 
tho  white  tuuic,  the  broad  saucer  hat,  and  shoes  als  generally,  but  they  are  full  of  hope  and  reli¬ 
ef  the  Celestial  Empire.  They  have  not  yet  gious  faith  for  the  future.  Persuasion  and  the 
atlopted  any  of  the  dress  of  modern  European  bamboo,  truth  and  virtue,  and  the  strong  rice- 
civili7.ation.  They  enjoy  the  cooking  of  France,  water  drink,  they  say,  will  make  another  and  bet- 
the  balls  of  Paris,  whilst  the  theatres,  where  ter  people  of  us  when  they  have  thoroughly  in¬ 
spectacle  is  given,  they  have  pronounce<l  more  troduced  Chinese  civilization  amongst  the  French 
attractive  than  the  genii,  demons,  ghosts,  and  and  English  nations.  1  ought  in  gratitude  to  ob- 
cruel  dramas  of  Chinese  dramatic  literature.  They  serve  that  so  far  as  one  can  judge  the  Chinese 
consider  the  introduction  of  a  number  of  young  are  most  hospitable  people.  They  gave  me  birds’- 
ladies  oii  the  stage  very  slightly  dressed  as  one  nest  soup  and  a  very  nice  coteletie  au  natttrel  oft 
of  the  proofs  of  our  advanced  morality.  There  a  fat  French  poodle,  and  some  Cliinese  sugar- 
are  other  features  of  our  civilization  which  they  plums, 
do  not  admire.  They  find  the  people  of  Europe 

very  ignorant.  They  are  struck  with  the  variety  William  Tell:  A  Fable. — Delepierre  shows  there 
in  form  and  expression  of  faces  (Chinese  men  and  are  four  different  views  existing  of  this  tradl- 
women  are  all  alike),  and  they  observe  with  re-  tiou  of  William  Tell.  1.  The  authenticity  of  the 
gret  that  none  of  our  lieaiities  have  long  ears.  As  legend,  in  all  its  details,  as  it  is  believed  in  the 
they  get  to  know  England  and  Franco,  they  find  canton  of  Uri.  2.  The  existence  of  TelL  his  re- 
that  there  is  quite  a.s  much  cheating  amongst  us  fusal  to  do  homage  to  the  hat,  his  voyage  on  the 
as  amongst  themselves,  especially  in  the  high  lake,  and  the  tragical  end  of  Gcsler,  but  rejects 
commercial  classes.  They  say  that  our  morals  the  story  of  the  apple  S.  William  Tell  is  belie  veil 
are  like  the  painting  on  a  porcelain  vase — only  on  to  have  existed,  and  to  have  made  himself  remark- 
the  surface.  They  think  that  with  a  little  teach-  able  by  some  daring  exploit;  but  this  exploitwas 
ing  they  can  improve  us.  not  connected  with  the  plans  of  the  conspirators, 

Now,  the  Chinese  mission  is  sent  to  Europe  by  and  consequently  exercised  no  influence  over  the 
the  Emperor  and  government  of  Pekin  in  order  formation  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  4.  The 
to  show,  cs)>ecially  England  aud  France,  that  Chi-  tradition  of  William  Tell,  a  mere  fable,  an  after- 
ua  wishes  to  increase  her  newly  made  intercourse  thought,  unworthy  of  being  inserted  in  any  his- 
with  us;  to  learn  our  arts  and  sciences,  with  a  tory  of  Switzerland.  In  1760  Uriel  Frendenber- 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  can  be  imported  ger  created  a  terrible  disturbance  in  Berne  by 
into  the  Celestial  Empire.  “  But,”  says  the  more  publishing  a  small  volume,  in  Latin,  entitled 
philosophical  of  the  Chinese,  “we  can  only  intro-  “  William  Tell:  a  Danish  Fable.”  The  canton  of 
duce  Christian  civilization  with  caution;  our  Uri  condemned  the  author  to  lie  burned  with  his 
people  traditionally  live  in  the  past;  the  past  book.  In  1127  Isaac  Christ.  Iselin,  in  his  large 
is  our  religion,  laws,  customs — alL  The  Emperor  historical  dictionary,  doubted  the  story,  because 
and  a  few  of  our  ‘  new  men,’  however,  know  that  Olaus  Magnus  has  related  the  same  adventure  of 
we  have  much  to  learn  which  may  be  profitable ;  a  certain  Toko,  in  the  reign  of  Harold,  King  of 
we  want  railways  over  the  great  plain ;  we  want  Denmark.  The  two  stories  are  so  similar  that 
to  buy  aud  sell  ir.ore ;  wo  want  to  learn  the  more  one  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  the 
destructive  arts  of  war ;  our  great  wall  is  in  ruins,  other.  In  1840  M.  Hausser,  in  answer  to  a  pro- 
which  tells  some  of  us  that  we  may  let  in  the  position  fVom  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  ob- 
stranger  1  ”  In  a  late  conversation,  the  learned  tained  a  prize  for  his  essay,  showing — 1.  There  is 
mandarin  went  on  to  say — “  We  observe  that  you  nothing  to  justify  the  historical  importance  that 
now  require  a  new  religion  in  Europe,  and  the  in-  is  ooniinonly  attached  to  W’illiam  TelL  He  has 
troduction  of  our  ‘  Four  Books '  and  ‘  Five  Clas-  no  right  to  the  title  of  Deliverer  of  Switzerland, 
sics’  of  Confucius,  accompanied  by  a  Chinese  seeing  that  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  fVeedom 
fleet,  is  on  our  part  a  duty,  a  religious  duty,  and  of  Waldstiitter.  2.  The  existence  of  a  Swiss 
a  commercial  reciprocity.  Our  divinity  doctor  named  William  Tell  is  without  doubt,  but  not 
observes  how  the  Roman  Catholic  Italians  want  in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor-Pope ;  how  in  Franco  Confederation.  3.  The  tradition,  as  preserved 
the  belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christianity  is  rapidly  in  ballads  aud  chronicles,  is  a  pure  invention . 
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the  apple  shot  froni  the  bead  of  the  child  is 
of  St^ndinaviaa  origin.  (See  IliBeley’s  “  Ro- 
chercbos  Critiques.  ]843.’*)  Ideler  (Berlin,  1836) 
says : — “  There  exists  no  record  of  incontestable 
authenticity  referring  to  the  romantio  incident  of 
Tell’s  Lite.  The  chapel  near  Fluclen,  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  lake,  was  only  construct  in  1S88; 
the  chapel  at  Burglou,  on  the  spot  where  Tell’s 
bouse  funnerly  stood,  dates  back  to  the  same 
time ;  and  there  is  no  written  document  to  prore 
tliat  they  were  built  to  commemorate  any  share 
taken  by  Tell  in  the  emancipation  of  Switzerland. 
Tlie  stone  fountain  at  Alldorf.  which  bore  the 
name  of  Tell,  and  above  wliich  wa.s  seen  the  statue 
of  Tell,  and  of  his  son  with  an  apple  placed  upon 
his  head,  was  ouly  constructed  in  1786,  when 
the  tradition  had  already  been  invalidated  by  cri¬ 
tical  researches.  The  fountain  was  taken  down 
in  1861.  Tell's  lime-tree  in  the  market-place  of 
Altdorf,  and  his  cross-bow,  preserved  in  the  ar¬ 
senal  at  Zurich,  are  not  more  valid  proof  than  the 
pieces  of  the  true  cross  which  are  exhibited  in  a 
thousand  places.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Delepierre 
relates  the  corresponding  apple  legends.  Alto¬ 
gether  tills  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
Hietorical  DificuUies. — Historic  Ninepina.  By 
John  Tiinbi,  KSA. 

Wear  ani  Tear  of  Railway  Travellimg. — A  lead¬ 
ing  physician  has  come  to  a  conclusion  which  will 
static  some  of  the  constant  riders.  “  Travelling 
a  few  years  since,"  he  says,  “  on  the  Brighton 
line  very  frequently,  I  beouuo  familiar  with  the 
faces  of  a  number  of  the  regular  passengers  on 
that  line.  Recently  I  had  again  occasion  to  travel 
several  times  on  the  same  line.  I  have  had  large 
experience  in  the  changes  which  Uie  ordinary 
course  of  time  m  ikes  on  men  busy  in  the  world, 
and  I  anow  well  how  to  allow  for  their  gradual 
deterioration  by  age  and  care ;  but  I  have  never 
seen  any  set  of  men  so  rapidly  aged  as  these 
seem  to  have  done  in  those  few  years.”  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Hying  from  tlie  bad  air  of  the  town, 
and  revelling  in  the  bracing  air  of  breezy  hill¬ 
sides,  is,  we  fear,  but  dearly  purdiased  if  the 
means  we  take  to  get  there  ore  so  disastrous. — 
Casstlts  Jfayazine. 

Reli<fioua  Liberty  ta  Rwtia. — A  curious  contro¬ 
versy  has  sprung  up  at  Moscow.  M.  Aksako(^  in 
tlie  paper  called  the  M'ttcow,  has  been  advocating 
religious  lilierty  in  Russia,  lie  complains  that 
the  religious  superintendence  of  the  Uovemmont 
over  a  Russian  begins  with  his  birth,  never  leaves 
him  one  moment  during  his  life,  and  accompauiea 
him  to  the  grave.  Tbe  poUoe  regulations  about 
his  baptism  extend  to  the  most  minute  details. 
Still  more  particular  are  tliey  about  his  catechis¬ 
ing.  lie  is  required  to  be  diligent  in  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  churcli,  especially  on  Sundays  and  civil 
festivals.  Parents  are  bound,  under  severe  penal¬ 
ties,  to  K‘e  that  all  their  children  over  seven 
years  go  to  oonfes.«ion  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
the  civil  and  military  authorities  are  to  see  that 
no  parents  fail  in  this.  All  adults  are  under  tbe 
same  rule,  which  in  their  case  is  to  be  enforced 
by  the  “  civil  and  military  autliorities.”  “  In  the 
most  private  details  of  religious  life  the  police¬ 
man  stands  sentinel  over  every  Russian.”  Police 
regulations  require  liim  to  attend  church  “  with 
piety  ”  and  “  without  hurry  "  (art.  3),  not  to  talk 


there,  to  treat  the  sacred  pictures  with  due  rever¬ 
ence  (art  6) ;  not  to  move  from  one  part  to  ano¬ 
ther;  to  allow  awe,  silence,  recollection,  and  re¬ 
verence”  (art  T) ;  not  to  kiss  the  pictures  except 
before  or  after  the  service  (art.  8).  All  particu¬ 
lars  of  tbe  church  decorations  are  carefblly  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  useless  ornaments,  out  of  keeping 
with  the  sacrodnees  of  the  place,  and  carved  ima¬ 
ges  are  strictly  forbidden.  Then  as  to  religious 
liberty,  any  member  of  the  Russian  Church  l.s 
subject  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  civil  rights,  and 
exile  to  Siberia,  or  two  years’  service  in  a  penal 
corps,  if  he  joins  any  other  communion  (arts.  47- 
49,  and  33).  M.  Aksakof  has  been  pressing  for  the 
repeal  of  these  laws,  and  has  been  answered  in 
the  paper  called  tbe  R'lnaia.  by  M.  Pogodine,  who 
says : — “  What  in  the  world  would  you  have  with 
your  ‘liberty  of  conedeuceT’  If  the  goverment 
were  to  listen  to  you,  we  should  soon  have  the 
population  in  ditferent  sects,  and  half  the  great 
hidies  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
charming  abb^.”  M.  Aksakofs  arguments  may 
be  guesMd.  But  a  Paris  correspondent  (from 
whom  we  take  these  particulars)  says  tliat  the  fact 
of  their  being  freely  disousseil  in  newspapers  at 
Moscow  shows  that  the  press  in  Russia  enjoys  a 
degree  of  toleration,  if  not  of  liberty,  which  in¬ 
clines  one  to  hope  that  such  laws  as  these,  when 
once  freely  discussid,  are  not  likely  to  be  long 
unrepealt-d.  He  adds  that  the  campaign  on  which 
M.  Aksakof  has  entered  is  even  more  important 
than  that  which  Mr  Qladstone  is  now  wiiinitig  in 
the  Euglish  Parliament. 

Hair  Dytii. — Dark  dyes  for  the  hair  are  gener¬ 
ally  composed  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphur,  and 
ooaseqnontly  cause  paralysis.  So  says  The  Timea, 
and  the  Lancet  endorses  the  opinion  We  point¬ 
ed  out,  months  since,  that  almost  the  only,  if  not 
not  the  only  innocuous  dark  dye,  is  a  weak  solu¬ 
tion  of  acetate  of  iron  mixed  with  glycerine, 
which  writers  on  these  subjects  say  gradually 
darkens  the  hair,  and  has  no  effect,  except  as  a 
slight  tonic.  That  njmark  brought  us  more  let¬ 
ters  than  we  ever  remember  to  have  received  on 
any  one  topic,  half  the  old  ladies  in  the  kingilom 
seeming  to  want  a  receipt.  We  w’ere  obliged  to 
advertise  that  we  did  not  know  it,  and  would  not 
send  it  if  we  did,  and  so  stopp^  the  funniest 
correspondence  we  have  read.  There  is  no  more 
moral  objection  to  a  hair-dye  tliaii  to  a  wig,  but 
those  who  want  one  should  consult  chemists,  and 
not  hairdressers. — Spectator, 

One  of  the  lest  financial  operations  of  the  late 
Baron  James  do  Rothschild  was  the  purchase  of 
the  Chateau  Lafltte  Vineyard.  His  heirs  have 
just  sold  the  greater  part  of  last  year’s  vintage 
at  the  rate  of  £360  per  cask,  so  that  the  deceased 
bunker  made  a  very  profitable  investment. 

Btshop  Gaieneo  has  been  in  grief.  lie  had  a  fall 
from  bis  horse  recently  and  was  much  shaken. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  riding  across  a  ford 
when  his  horse  got  into  a  hole,  and  the  bishop 
was  washed  off  the  animal’s  back.  Mr.  Kirkham, 
his  companion,  went  into  the  river  and  lugged 
the  unlucky  dignitary  out. 

Ckarkt  Dickens  gets  one  hundred  guineas  a 
night  tor  his  readings  in  Kiiglaiid. 


